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INTRODUCTION. 



Having found it necessary to undertake a voyage from 
New Sduth Wales to England in the month of July, 
1833, on business connected with the Australian Col- 
lege and with the Presbyterian Church in communion 
with the Church of Scotland in that colony, and having 
accordingly obtained leave of absence for twelve months 
from His Excellency Major-General Bourke, the pre- 
sent Governor of New South Wales, it appeared to me 
that I could not employ the leisure of a long and dreary 
voyage more usefully for my adopted country, than in 
drawing up a series of sketches, for publication in Eng- 
land, illustrative of its past history and of its present 
condition. 

The following work was accordingly commenced im- 
mediately after we had lost sight of the Australian land, 
and the first seven chapters were written, chiefly in the 
high latitudes of the Southern Pacific, before doubling 
Cape Horn. The remaining chapters, with the excep- 
tion of the last, which is merely a reprint of a pamphlet 
published in New South Wales, were written during the 
run from Cape Horn to the British Channel. 

A work written in such circumstances must necessarily 
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have many imperfections. In running to the eastward in 
the high southern latitudes, in which the first part of the 
work was written, no fewer than thirteen icebergs were 
seen from the deck of our vessel;* and the process of 
writing was frequently interrupted — sometimes by in- 
tense cold in my own private cabin, at others by the 

* The first time I made the voyage from New Sonth Wales to Eng- 
land, there were no icebergs fallen in with in our course from New Zea- 
land to the southern extremity of the American land, although our 
good ship was at one time as high as 60^ south. On my second voyage 
homeward our vessel, after doubling Cape Horn, was driven by a suc- 
cession of northerly winds as far to the eastward as the island of South 
Georgia in the Southern Atlantic; and a few days after making that 
island, a solitary iceberg was faUen in with on the meridian of the islai^d, 
from which it had in all likelihood been detltched, in latitude 50° south. 
It was upwards of two hundred and ten feet in height above the 
surface of the water ; and as its snowy summit reflected the glowing rays 
of the meridian sun amid the loneliness of the Southern Ocean, I could 
not help regarding it both on its own account, and especially from the 
multitude of ideas as to its origin, its history, and its probable desti- 
nation to which it naturally gave rise, as the most interesting and the 
most splendid sight I had ever beheld. On my last voyage, however, 
our vessel got into a complete archipelago of icebergs, to the southward 
and westward of Cape Horn. One of these was much larger than the 
one I bad seen on my second voyage. It was of a triangular shape ; the 
length of each side of the triangle at the base being about three quarters 
of a mile, and its greatest elevation above the surface of the water being 
upwards of three hundred feet. It is scarcely possible to describe the 
feelings to which the occurrence of so magnificent a phenomenon in the 
midst of the trackless ocean necessarily gives birth. 

Before doubling Cape Horn on my last voyage, the wind had for some 
time been very light, and the vessel had been under a press of sail. But 
when right-abreast of Cape Horn, the ship was taken instantaneously 
with a violent gale from the southward, accompanied with snow and sleet 
that froze as it fell, and that very soon encrusted the sails, the rigging, 
and the sailors' jackets with a coating of frozen snow. One of the passen- 
gers, a Scotch gentleman, who had been below at the time, got upon deck 
in the midst of the uproar and confusion that generally ensue on ship- 
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smoke from the ship's stove in the main cabin ; and at 
others, again, by a sea occailionally breaking over the 
▼essel's side and dashing a shower of spray over the 
manuscript through a broken pane in the window of 
my apartment. In such circumstances repetitions of 
the same idea^ if not also of the same words, are apt to 
occur, dull expletives are apt to intrude themselves, and 
the balancing of periods is scarcely to be thought of. 
If I had had time for literary labour after my arrival in 
London, I should have corrected many of these ble- 
mishes ; but I have been otherwise, though not perhaps 
so agreeably, employed. 

My object in the work has been threefold : — 1st, To 
afford the reader a correct idea of the history, the ten- 
dency and the working of the Transportation system, 
as it regards the Australian colonies ; — ^2nd, To exhibit 
a faithful representation of the present state of the 
colony of New South Wales in particular ; and 3rd, To 
promote the best interests of that colony, by promoting 
the emigration of reputable families and individuals to 
its territory, and by pointing out to the authorities at 
home the line of policy which it is expedient to pursue, 
for the future, to secure its general welfare and its rapid 
advancement. 

As a penal settlement, the history of New South 
Wales is unquestionably much more interesting to the 
general reader than that of any of the other colonies of 
the empire. That colony has been the scene of an ex- 

board on such occasions, and observed, on ascertaining the state of mat- 
ters, in allusion to a well-known process in the practice of the law of 
Gotland, that this was an Action of Capti4m and Homing, 
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periment on the capabilities of man, the progress and 
the result of which are ifiteresting not merely to Bri- 
tain, but to Europe — to the world. The general impres- 
sion in the mother country relative to that experiment 
decidedly is that it has failed — that the whole system 
of transportation is bad — that its. management is worse, 
and that it ought forthwith to be discontinued. If this 
impression should be correct, it will nevertheless be of 
importance to ascertain whether the failure has been 
owing to the system or to the management, and what 
are the causes that have operated in producing so un- 
looked-for and so unfortunate a result. If, on the con- 
trary, the impression should be unfounded, it is high 
time that the public should be undeceived. 

It is allowed on all hands that there is much in the 
present state of the Australian colonies to counteract the 
general tendency and efficiency of the Transportation 
system. In order, therefore, to show how such a state 
of things has been arrived at, I found it absolutely 
necessary, in projecting the present work, to take a 
retrospective view of the state and progress of the co- 
lony from its original settlement to the present time. 
This retrospect, which I am confident has been taken 
with candour and impartiality, I have reason to believe 
will sufficiently explain whatever might otherwise have 
appeared exceedingly anomalous in the present aspect 
and condition of the Australian colonies. 

The only authorities to which I was enabled to refer 
in the earlier part of the work, were Captain Phillip's 
and Captain Hunter's Voyages to New South Wales, 
with the printed Report of a trial that took place in the 
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colony in the year 1808 ; but as I have bad many op- 
portunities of conversing with persons of intelligence 
and yeracity, who have either resided in the colony 
from its original establishment, or been actors in the 
scenes I have attempted to describe, there was less 
reason to regret the want of additional authorities, espe- 
cially as there is no work upon the colony, with which 
I am acquainted, in which it has even been attempted 
to account for its actual condition by referring to its 
past history. In regard to transactions of recent date 
it was not necessary to consult authorities at all. 

It is scarcely possible to relate facts and events of 
comparatively recent occurrence, in the progress of 
which the evil passions of individuals may have been 
strongly developed, without giving great offence. It is 
quite true, as has been quaintiy observed by Dr. Ful- 
ler, the author of a " History of the University of Cam- 
bridge," that " a man may hold a candle to lighten pos- 
terity so near as to bum his own fingers therewith." 
Nevertheless I must add with the Doctor, ^* I will run 
the hazard, rather than be wanting to any reason- 
able desire " on the part of posterity. The history of 
New South Wales is peculiarly British property; it 
ought, therefore, most unquestionably to be dealt out 
agreeably to the principles of British justice, without 
fear and without favour. I am confident I have ad- 
hered to these principles throughout the following 
work : if in any instance I have unconsciously erred, 
either in the estimate 1 have formed of individuals, or in 
the narrative I have given of facts, humanum est er- 
rare. 
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I am also aware that, in the coarse of the following 
details, I have frequently indulged in a freedom of re* 
mark both on the measures of the colonial government 
and on those of public functionaries connected with that 
government, which, as it is undoubtedly unusual, may ^ 
perhaps be deemed unwarrantable, in a stipendiary of 
the Crown. And if I may anticipate the future from ex- 
perience of the past, it is not altogether improbable that 
some strong representation may be made in consequence 
to the authorities at home, to the effect that I should no 
longer be permitted to remain on the list of such stipen- 
diaries. For my own part I do not suppose it likely 
that His Majesty's Government would listen to any 
such representation. But even if they should, — nay, if 
they should even act upon such a representation — God 
forbid that I should ever be reluctant to render unto 
Casar the things that are Casar's, when Ceesar demands . 
them. "The field " of Christian exertion '* is the world ; '• 
and a small comer of that field — if not in New South 
Wales, at least in England or in America — will surely 
grow com enough for a Presbyterian minister. It was 
necessary for the future welfare of the colony of New 
South Wales, as well as for the information of the Bri- 
tish public, on a subject that intimately concerns every 
family in Great Britain — I mean the maintenance of the 
penal system of the empire in a state of comparative 
efficiency — ^that the truth should be told concerning that 
colony fully and fearlessly. 

It was my intention to have added a chapter on the 
Aborigines, giving some account of their origin as far as 
it can be traced with any degree of probability, of their 
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manners and customs, of their mythology, and of the at- 
tempts hitherto made or still in progress for their civili- 
zation and Christianization, illustrated with specimens 
of their language and of their poetry. But in the hurry 
of embarkation, I had unfortiTnately left a series of me- 
moranda connected with that subject in New South 
Wales, 'and I must therefore defer the filling up of this 
part of the general design till some future opportunity. 

Before the following pages shall have fallen under 
the eye of the reader, the writer will in all likelihood 
have embarked for New South Wales, aud bidden 
adieu, in all probability for the last time, to his native 
land. It will, therefore, be entirely out of his power to 
defend any of his statements that may be called in 
question for many months to come, or to reconcile any 
others that may be pronounced contradictory. But if 
the reader will only give him credit in the mean time 
for the utmost willingness to undertake such a defence, 
and to explain such apparent contradictions, whenever 
he shall have it in his power to do so, he will care very 
little for temporary vituperation. 

London, April, 1834. 
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AN 



HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 



OF 



NEW SOUTH WALES- 



CHAPTER I. 



PROGRESSIVE DISCOVERY OF TlfE COASTS OF 

NEW HOLLAND. 



Denique et a nostro diversum gentibus orbem, 
Diversum coelo, et clarum majoribus astris, 
Remigio audaci attigimus, dncentibas et Dis. 

Fracastorius. 
" Under the guidance of Superior Powers, and in the course of our 
adventurous navigation, we have at length reached a world differing 
from OUT own in its nations, in its climate, and in its sky." 



The vast cdntinental island of New Holland, which 
was long supposed by European philosophers to consti- 
tute a part of an imaginary southern continent, equal in 
extent to Asia or America, was discovered by Don Pedro 
Fernando de Quiros, a Spaniard of noble family, in the 
year 1609. De Quiros appears to have made the land. 

VOL. I. A 
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which he named Australia del Espiritu Satito, some- 
where about the sixteenth parallel of south latitude, in 
the vicinity of Torres Straits. Conceiving his discovery 
of much greater importance than it was likely to have 
proved, even if prosecuted with ardour, in that early 
period of the history of modem navigation, De Quiros 
memorialized the court of Madrid for an expedition to 
ascertain the limits of the country, and for troops to 
conquer it for the King of Spain. In this application, 
however, he was unsuccessful: the Spanish monarch, 
it seems, was no Alexander, being wisely satisfied, per- 
haps, with the worlds of which he had already obtained 
the undisputed sovereignty through the splendid dis- 
coveries of Columbus.* 

The northern and western coasts of the island, from 
the gulf of Carpentaria to the south-western extremity 
of the land, together with a portion of the southern 
coast of the neighbouring island of Van Dieman's Land, 
were discovered during the next forty years by a suc- 
cession of Dutch navigators. Of this extensive line of 
coast, the land extending from the tropic of Capricorn 
to the twenty-eighth parallel of south latitude, was the 
first discovered. It was fallen in with in the year 1616, 

• It is not absolutely certain whether the land seen by De Quiros was 
really the main-land of New Holland, or one of the numerous islands to 
the north-eastward. The French, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and 
the Dutch, have all severally laid claim to the honour of having dis-* 
covered that vast island, or rather continent. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that while De Quiros was the first to maintain the actual existence 
of a vast southern land, which he asserted he had himself discovered, 
the Dutch were the first to point out distinctly where it lay ; and it is 
therefore scarcely fair to allow the name Nieuw Hollandt, which com^ 
—omorates the interesting fact, to be entirely forgotten. 
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by Captain Dirk Hartog of tlie Dutch ship EnHraght, 
or Harmony, and was thence denominated Eitdraghl's 
Land. Two years thereafter, the land extending from 
the north-west cape to the fifteenth parallel of south 
latitude was discovered by another Dutch captain of 
the name of Zeachen, who also appears to have dis- 
covered and surveyed a considerable portion of the 
northern coast, which he named the Land of Aruheim. 
the year following, Captain John Van Edela visited 
le western coast to tlie southward of Eudraght's Land, 
td gave his name to a part of it about the twenty-ninth 
parallel of latitude. In the year 1G22 the south-west 
cape was discovered, with the land extending to the 
irthward as far as Van Edtl's Land, and was named, 
ibably from the vessel in which the discovery was 
fected, Lanili ran de Leiiwen, or the Lund of Lions. 
ire years thereafter, a considerable part of the southern 
ist was discovered by Captain Peter Van Nuyts, who 
[Ueathed to it his own mellifluous name; and in 
!8, the line of coast, intervening between Endraght'e 
and the discoveries of Zeachen, was discovered 
id surveyed by a vessel belonging to the Dutch East 
India Company, and named De Will's Lund, in honour 
of the commodore who then commanded the Dutch East 
India squadron. During the same year. Captain Peter 
Carpenter, a naval commander in the service of the 
ume Honourable Company, to whose enlightened in- 
igonce and persevering enterprise geographical sci- 
was thus early and deeply indebted, entered and 
ilored the gulf of Carpentaria on the northern coast 
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of the c(mtinent;* and in the year 1642 Abel JanseA 
Tasman, who was sent from Batavia by His Excellency 
Anthony Van Dieman, the Dutch Governor-general of 
the Indies, to survey the coast of New Holland in com- 
mand of the Heemslurk yacht and Zeehaen pinnace, 
discovered Van Dieman*$ Land and the island of New 
Zealand. Anthony Van Dieman had, it seems, a 
daughter to whom Tasman was tenderly attached ; and 
while the latter therefore immortalized his patron by 
giving his name to a territory, which has since been 
ascertained to be a separate island, and which is now 
the seat of a flourishing British colony, he conferred a 
similar distinction on his daughter, by giving her name 
to the northern extremity of New Zealand. The cir- 
cumstance may perhaps appear trivial to the reader 

* As an instance of the degree of infonnation which is often evinced 
by persons who write about countries and erents with which they are 
comparatirely but little acquainted, my authority for this part of the 
narrative describes Carpenter as a General in the Dutch East India Com- 
pany's service, forgetting that in modem times the soldier-officer (as he 
is usually styled by seafaring men) is always a distinct personage from 
the sailor-officer, however they may have been anciently identified in 
Grecian and Roman warfare. The Dutch commander is also stated to 
have discovered and explored the gulf which bears his name on his 
homeward passage from Batavia to Europe, although the gulf in question 
is many degrees of longitude to the eastward of Batavia, and conse- 
quently completely out of the track of vessels homeward-bound from 
the island of Java. Nay, he is stated to have made his survey of the 
gulf, which it is evident from the slightest inspection of the chart it 
must have taken him weeks to effect, while he was in charge of five 
richly laden homeward-bound East-Indiamen ; as if any naval commander, 
entrusted with so important a charge, would have dared to spend his time 
in making a survey and in fonning a chart of the coasts of an unknown 
eountry. 
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&nd unworthy of commemomtion ; bot it happens at 
this moment to be somewhat interestiiig to the writer, 
as Cape Maria Van Dienian is at pre^nt the nearest 
land to our good ship on her passage homeward froiu 
Port Jackson across the boundless Pacific-* 
» The Grst English navigator who visited the coasts of 
r HoUiuid was the accurate and indefatigable Dam- 
wbo, it is well known, received his Daval education 
imoag the Buccaneers of America. Sailing from Aco- 
mack in Virginia towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, to craise against the Spaniards in the Great 
South Sea, that eminent navigator, afler doubling Cape 
Horn from the eastward, and then stretching across the 
Paciflc towards the Equator, spent some time on the 
west coast of New Holland ; and the accounts which he 
pubhshed of his observations, on his return to England, 
having recommended him to the Earl of Pembroke, who 
was then at the head of the Admiralty, His Majesty 
King William 111. gave him the command of the Roe- 
back man-of-war, and sent him on a voyage of dis- 
covery to New Holland in the year 1699. It would seem, 
however, that Dampier did not extend his observations 
beyond the line of coast which had previously been dis- 
covered by the Dutch, and his contributions to geo- 
graphical science accordingly consisted chieSy in a 
more accurate survey of the coast, and in plain but 
correct and highly graphical descriptions of the country 
d its inhabitants. 
Sriie east coast of New Holland, extending from the 

waa disliinl al>om aiity-five lengues to lliu 
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thirty-eighth parallel of south latitude to the northeru 
extremity of the land, in latitude 10|^ south, was di8<* 
corered by the famous English navigator Captain Cook ; 
partly during his first voyage in the year 1770, and 
partly during his third and last, in the year 1777. 
These voyages were undertaken chiefly to ascertain the 
existence or non-existence of a great southern conti- 
nent ; but although this problem, which had occupied 
the minds of European philosophers, and furnished 
matter for interesting speculation from the days of De 
Quiros, was at length solved by our illustrious country- 
man, in a way that disappointed the anticipations and 
falsified the conclusions of many, they made known to 
the world the existence of a ^ast island, almost equal 
in extent to the whole continent of Europe, and they 
led the way to the speedy establishment of a British 
colony, which at no distant period will unquestion- 
ably prove the most valuable of the foreign possessions 
of the British Crown. 

In ninnii^ along the east coast of New Holland, 
from the southern extremity of Van Dieman*s Land to 
Port Jackson, in the years 1788 and 1790, Captain 
Hunter, of His Majesty's ship Sirius, who was after- 
wards Governor of New South Wales, expressed his 
opinion that a strait or deep gulf would be found to 
intersect the land between Maria's Island, to the north- 
wiard of Van Dieman's Land, and the thirty-eighth 
parallel of south latitude, where the main-land of New 
Holland had been first fallen in with to the southward 
by Captain Cook. The reasons he assigned for enter- 

uing this opinion were, that be had observed a strong 
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Mfrrent to the eastward on that part of the coast, sod 
Kat ao land had as yet been discovered between the 
ftaiiits I have mentioaed- It was not, howerer, till the 
Hbar 1798 that this opiniaD was ascertained to be well 
Hknaded, and Van Diemati's Land, which in all the 
B|der charts is represented as the southern extremity of 
HHew Holland, discovered to be an island. This im- 
Kartant discovery was effected in an open boat by Mr. 
Btsss, a surgeon in the royal navy, wbo was then eta- 
■I^Qed on the coast; and as the strait, which separatee 
B^Q Cieman's land from the main-land of New UcU 
Huid, has ever since borne the name of its discoTerer, 
Hie singularly enterprising spirit of this n>eritonouB 
BtKcer has very properly been rewarded with that Epecie« 
Bf immortality of which men of enterprise and ambition 
nre so passionately fond. 

Shortly after the commencement of the late war. 
Captain Flinders, a name second only to that of Cook, 
obtained a commission from the Admiralty to snirey the 
coasts of New Holland. As every available vessel in the 
British navy was at that period employed in the alt- 
absorbing concerns of the war, the only machine in tbe 
shape of a vessel that coold be spared to Captain 
Flinders to survey a most extensive and interesting 
coast, on which I trust myriads of British subjects may 
yet find a country and a home, was a miserable and 
Bnmanageable hoy. In this vessel Captain Flinders 
lade an accurate survey of a part of the eastern coast, 
hich had previonsly beeu surveyed in a more cursory 
IBnner by Captaia Cook, as well as of that portion of 
t soutbem coast wbich had previously been ahc^ether 
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unknown. He had the misfortune, however^ to suffer 
shipwreck in the course of bis Toyage ; but having with 
great difficulty constructed a small decked boat front 
the wreck of his vessel, he sailed for the Isle of France, 
which he was fortunate enough to reach after a most 
adventurous and perilous navigation. Trusting to a 
letter of protection he had obtained from the French 
government previous to his leaving England, and natu- 
rally expecting that hospitable reception which a devotee 
of science had a right to expect in any civilized country 
in the nineteenth century, Flinders was under no appre- 
hension in entering Port Louis. But in the exercise of 
< ' that spirit of tyrannical injustice which pervaded the 
whole government of Napoleon, the unfortunate English 
navigator was subjected to a long imprisonment, while 
all his papers were seized. The object of this barba- 
rous treatment was at length ascertained. A voyage of 
discovery to the Australian continent had been under- 
taken by the French government, at the recommenda- 
tion of the Parisian savans, about the period of the im- 
prisonment of Flinders ; and there is reason to believe 
that the papers of the hapless Englishman, who was 
pining in jail at Port Louis, saved the gentlemen to 
whom the conduct of that voyage was entrusted a world 
of trouble ; for in due time a chart of the Australian 
continent was published at Paris, in which the nume^ 
S rous bays and capes discovered and described by Flin- 
' ders were emblazoned with the names of the Emperor 
I Napoleon, and the other short-lived heroes of his ephe- 
meral empire. 

Within the last fifteen years, Captain King of the 
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royal navy has made two voyages of discovery along 
the coasts of New Holland^ iieither of which however 
has been productive of any important result. There 
are still therefore many interesting geographical pro* 
blems^ relative to the physical conformation of that vast 
terra incognita, remaining to be solved by the diligence 
and enterprise o( future navigators. And when we 
think of the vast expenditure which has been so fruit- 
lessly incurred by Great Britain in the outfit of expedi* 
tions of discovery to the North Pole, it cannot fail to 
be a subject of sincere regret to every friend of huma-* 
aity, as well as to every friend of science, that so little 
comparatively should hitherto have been expended, and 
so little comparatively done to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of the coasts of Australia. Complete success in 
the great objects of the northern expeditions would, in 
all likelihood, be unproductive of a single solid advan- 
tage to the British nation ; for it may safely be affirmed 
that not one merchantman in England would ever at^ 
tempt the north-west passage, even if its actual exist- 
ence were indubitably ascertained. But let it be rer 
membered, that the yet undiscovered bays and the yet 
unknown rivers of Austi^lia may, without in the least 
degree increasing the public burdens of the nation, form 
an eligible outlet for thousands and tens of thousands 
of the miserable pauper-population of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

That many such available bays and rivers will yet be 
discovered along the coasts of New Holland, every in* 
telligent inhabitant of New South Wales is fully per- 
suaded. The line of coast discovered by Captain Cook 
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embraced an extent of not less than two thousand mileSk 
Was it possible, then, that any thing more than the 
general outline of a coast of such extent could have been 
ascertained and determined, during the few weeks that 
were spent in running along it by our distinguished 
countryman ? Captain Cook was himself eight days at 
anchor in the open and insecure harbour of Botany 
Bay; and during that period the naturalists who accom* 
panied him made excursions into the surrounding coun- 
try in various directions. But the whole party ulti- 
mately left the neighbourhood, without even suspecting 
that they had all the while been lying within eight 
miles of one of the finest harbours in the world. 
Moreton Bay, situated between the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth parallels of south latitude, was in like 
manner discovered and laid down by Captain Cook, and 
was afterwards more particularly surveyed by Captain 
Flinders ; but it was only within the last ten years that 
a large river was discovered flowing into it from the 
westward, on the rich alluvial banks of which a penal 
settlement has since been formed • Long after the form- 
ation of that settlement, the Honourable Captain Rous, 
of His Majesty's ship Rainbow, ascertained the exist- 
ence of two other rivers of considerable magnitude, in 
running along the coast between Moreton Bay and Port 
Jackson ; and it is the general impression, among intelli- 
gent men in New South Wales, that a large river or arm 
of the sea will, sooner or later, be found crossing the 
continent to the north-westward, and carrying off its in- 
terior waters into the Indian Ocean ; as, independently of 
other considerations, which render such a conformation 
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iraely ptotiable, an archipelago was ascertained to 
■aaiet in that direction by Captain Dampier, in which 
the tide rises to an unusual height, and sweeps with an 
impetuous current along the shores of islands, whose 
coasts are atill untraced on the chart of the world. 

" Of all the coasts of the continent of Australia," ob- 
serves Mr. Allan Cunningham, — a gentleman to whom 
geographical science is much indebted for his indefati- 
gable exertions in the interior of the Australian con- 
tinent, in a paper entitled A Brief View of the Progress 
of Interior Discovery in New South Walet, published in 
the second volume of the Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London, — " of all the coasts of the 
continent of Australia, the north-western, as affording 
encouragement to hope that outlets of internally col- 
lected waters might be there discovered, calls for pecu- 
'tevly minute and patient examination." Upwards of one 
Ired and thirty years ago, that celebrated navigator, 

impier, whilst on that coast, found the southern parts 
of De Witt's Land to consist of a range of islands, (now 
bearing his name,) among which he remarked such an 
extraordinary rise and fall of the tides, as induced him 
to give it as his opinion that the northern part of New 
Holland was separated from the lands to the south- 
ward by a strait; " unless," saya he, "the high tides 
and indraughts thereabouts should be occasioned by 
the mouth of some large river, which hath often low 
lands on either side of the outlet, and many islands 
and shoals lying at its entrance," "This opinion," 
lys Captain Flinders, "he supports by a fair induction 
■t9; and the opening of twelve miles wide, seen 
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near that part of the coast by Vkmhig's two vessels^ 
and in which they could find no anchorage, strongly 
corroborates Dampier's supposition. 

'^ What those early navigators remarked has been 
more than abundantly confirmed^ lately, by Captain 
King, whose more extended observations upon the cha- 
racter of the tides^ the rushing force of the currents^ 
and other phenomena on those intertropical shores^ all 
lead to the conclusion^ that if that peculiarly conGFti" 
tuted country furnishes any streams of magnitude, wor- 
thy to be compared with those of other continents, the 
estuaries of such will most assuredly be found on that 
extensive line of coast. 

'* At the close of the surveys of this latter very able 
navigator in 1822, there remained between Dampier'» 
Archipelago, in latitude 22°, and Cape Hay in 14% 
about five hundred miles of coast, wholly unsurveyed 
and unseen. Moreover, there is reason to believe that 
even of those portions of that coast which were exa- 
mined during those voyages, which employed between 
four and five years, some parts will be found to be 
rather lai^e groupes of islands, the main shore itself 
being probably far distant to the eastward. 

** To complete the survey of that considerable range 
of coast, the employment of a vessel, thoroughly 
equipped for so intricate, dangerous, but, at the same 
time, most interesting service, would at once settle the 
great geographical question ; viz. whether or not Aus- 
tralia, with a surface equal nearly to that of Europe, 
discharges on its coast a river of sufficient magnitude 
to lead, by a long, uninterrupted course of navigation 
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^itB central regions, by which alooe a knowledge of 
t capabilities of such distant parts of the interior 
lay be acquired, and the produce of the soil be one 
day conveyed to its coast." 

It is to the southern coasts of the continent, howerer, 
that the colonists of Is'ew South Wales would especially 
invite British iutelligence, enterprise, and perseve- 
rance, as it is in that direction that the stream of 
emigration will unquestionably flow. From the ele- 
vated table-land, about two hundred miles to the 
south-westward of Sydney, the Morumbidgee River has 
been recently traced with singular enterprise, supe- 
rior tact, and indefatigable perseverance, for a thou- 
sand miles in a south-westerly direction, by Captain 
Sturt, of His Majesty's 39th regiment. In its course 
to the ocean, this river receives, or rather eaiptiea itself 
into, a still lai^er river from the eastward, into whose 
navigable current another large river from the north- 
ward subsequently flows. These rivers, there is abun- 
dant reason to believe, traverse a great extent of eli- 
gible country, fit for the habitation of civilized man ; 
and their united streams disembogue into a large lake 
^Konthe southern coast, on whose banks there seems to 
^bie much available land. But whether the lake is navi- 
- gable for vessels of burden, or whether it affords any 
practicable outlet to the Southern Ocean, has not yet, 
1 am sorry to say, been satisfactorily ascertained. 

small steam-boat, or sailing vessel, under the 

pamand of an oIHcer of the navy, of the requisite qua- 

., could be fitted out from Sydney for the sur- 

e southern coast, as well as of the coast in 
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general, at a very small expense, and could solve the 
problem I have just mentioned, together with many 
others equally interesting and important, in the course 
of a few months. Many enterprising officers would be 
delighted «t the opportunity of acquiring honourable 
fame in such an employment; and when it is recol- 
lected that it would either facilitate or lead to the set- 
tlement of myriads of the superabundant population of 
Great Britain and Ireland along the southern shores 
of the Australian continent, the interesting and impor* 
tant service should not be deferred for a single day. 

I cannot afford a more appropriate indication of the 
harvest of maritime discovery that may yet remain to 
be reaped by the enterprise and perseverance of future 
navigators on the coasts of New Holland, than the in- 
stance to which I have already alluded — the unex- 
pected discovery of a large navigable river in the ex- 
tensive bight called Moreton Bay, of which the gene- 
ral outline had been laid down by Captain Cook, and 
which was afterwards partially surveyed by Captain 
Flinders. In consequence of a recommendation of Mr. 
Commissioner Bigge, who had been appointed to in- 
quire into the circumstances and condition of the 
Colony of New South Wales, during the government 
of Major- General Macquarie, that a penal settlement 
should be formed on the east coast somewhere in the 
vicinity of Port Bowen, to the northward of Port Jack- 
son ; the late Mr. Oxley, who was then Surveyor- 
general of the colony, was ordered by His Excellency Sir 
Thomas Brisbane to proceed to Port Bowen, in the 
year 1823, to fix on a proper site for the proposed set- 
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Blent, and to esamine Moreton Bay for the same 
nrpose, on his voyage thither. Mr. Oxiey accordingly 
imbarked at Sydney, in ihe month of October, 1B23 ; 
and the roUowing is ihe account lie gives of his unex- 
pected and important discovery : — 

" I sailed from this port (Sydney) in His Majesty's 
cutter Mermaid, on the 23rd of October, 1823, and 
early on the 2nd day of December following, when 
examining Moreton Bay, we had the satisfaction to 
find the tide sweeping us up a considerable inlet be- 
tiveen the first mangrove island and the main-land. 
The rauddiness and taste of the water, together with 
the abundance of fresh-water molluacse, assured us we 
were entering a large river, and a few hours ended our 
anxiety on that point, by the water becoming perfectly 
fresh, wtiilc no diminution had taken place in the size 
of the river after passing what I called fiea Reach. 

" Our prt^ress up the river was necessarily retarded 
by the necessity we were under of making a running 
sorvey during our passage. At sunset we had pro- 
ceeded about twenty miles by the river. The scenery 
was peculiarly beautiful ; the country along the banks 
alternately hilly and level, but not flooded ; Ihe soil of 
the fiuest description of brushwood-land, on which grew 
timber of great magnitude and of various species, some 
of which were unknown to us. Among others, a mag- 
nificent species of pine was in great abundance. The 
timber on the hills was also good ; and to the soulh- 
t-ast, a little distance from the river, were several 
brushes or forests of the ciipreisus AaUiolh, of a very 
largti size. 
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'^ Up to this point the river was navigable for vessels 
not drawing more than sixteen feet water. The tide rose 
about five feet, being the same as at the entrance. The 
next day the examinationwas resumed, and with increased 
satisfaction. We proceeded about thirty miles farther, 
no diminution having taken place either in the breadth 
or depth of the river, excepting in one place, for the 
extent of about thirty yards, where a ridge of detached 
rocks extended across, having not more than twelve 
feet on them at high water. From this point to Termi^ 
nation Hilly the river continued of nearly uniform size. 
The country on either side is of a very superior de- 
scription, and equally well adapted for cultivation or 
grazing ; the timber being abundant, and fit for all the 
purposes of domestic use or exportation. The pine* 
trees, if they should prove of good quality, were of $ 
scantling sufficient for the top-masts of large ships. 
Some measured upwards of thirty inches in diameter, 
and from fifty to eighty te^i without a branch. 

" The boat's crew were so exhausted by their con- 
tinued exertions under a vertical sun, that I was re- 
luctantly compelled to relinquish my intention of pro- 
ceeding to the termination of tide-water at this time. 
At this place the tide rose but four feet six inches, the 
force of the ebb-tide and current together being little 
greater than the flood-tide, — a proof of its flowing 
through a very level country. Having concluded on 
terminating at this point the examination of the river, 
being seventy miles from the vessel, and our stock of 
provisions expended, not having anticipated such a dis- 
covery, I landed on the south shore for the purpose of 
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^amioing the siirroundiog country. On ascending a 
uw hill, rising about twenty-five feet above the level of 
lie river, we saw a distant mountain, which I conjec- 
nured to be the High Peak of Captaio Flinders, bearing 
lOutb Ij east, distant from twenty-five to thirty miles. 
Round from this point to the north-weat the countiy 
declined considerably in elevation, and had much the 
appeai-ance of extended plains and low undulating; hills, 
well, but not heavily, wooded. The only elevations of 
magnitude were some hills seven or eight hundred feet 
high, which we had passed to the northward. The ap- 
pearance and formation of the country, the slowness of 
the current, even at ebb-tide, and the depth of the water, 
induced me to conclude that the river will be found 
navigable for vessels of burden to a much greater dis- 
tance, probably not less than fifty miles, There was 
no appearance of the river being ever flooded, no mark 
being found more than seven feet above the level of the 
. water, which is little more than would be caused by 
1-tide at high water forcing back any accuiiiLilation 
\ water in miny seasons, 
" A consideration of all the circumstances connected 
1 the appearance of the river justified me in enter- 
; a strong behef that the sources of this river 
1 not be found in a mountainous country. Most 
lobably it issues from some large collection of interior 
raters, the reservoir of those streams crossed by me 
daring an expedition of discovery, in 1818, and which 
had a northerly course.* Whatever may be its origin 

kTbiaidaa L»a not baen venfied by aobaequeol dibcoBarj. There is 
■ach collection of interior waters ua i\i. Uile; suppoaed, at leual ia 
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it is by far the largest fresh-water riirer on the east 
coast of New South Wales, and promises to be of the 
utmost importance to the colony^ as^ besides affording 
a water communication with the southern country 
bounding upon Liverpool Plains, it waters a vast extent 
of couNtrj/, of which a great portion appears to me capable 
of supporting the culture of the richest productions of the 
tropics. I afterwards proceeded a few miles to the 
south-east from the river, through a gently broken 
country of good soil, declining in elevation towards the 
south ; the high peak before mentioned being the only 
remarkable eminence from north-east to south. 

'* As the position of the entrance of the river was 
still to be fixed, and the channel to be examined, I lost 
no time in returning down the river with the ebb-tide, 
and stopped for the night at the base of the Green Hills ; 
the highest of which was ascended the next morning, 
and the view from it was found more extensive than I 
anticipated. 

** So much time was spent in the examination of the 
country above Sea Reach, that it was quite dark when 
we got to the entrance of the river, which, out of re- 
spect to His Excellency the Governor, under whose 
orders the bay was examined, was now honoured with 
the name of Brisbane River. The whole of the next 

that part of the Australian continent to which he refers ; and the streams 
crossed by Mr. O. in 1818 hare since been found by Captain Sturt to 
empty themselres into a large river which the latter officer discoyered in 
the year 1829, and named the Darling, and which, pursuing a southerly 
course, is supposed to be the same river which ultimately unites its 
waters with those of the Murray and the Morumbidgee, and disembogues 
at length into the lake Alexandrina on the southern coast. 
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day was spent in sounding the entrance and traversing 
the country in the vicinity of Red Ciiff' Point, and we 
did not reach the vessel until late in the night of the 
5th of December, amply gratified in the discovery of 
this important river, as we sanguinely anticipated the 
most beneficial consequences a& likely to result to 
the colony by the formation of a settlement on its 
banks." 

A penal settlement has since been formed on the 
banks of the Brisbane, in lat. 27i south, and the river 
itself has been traced to its sources in ranges of mode- 
rate elevation, but at no great distance, to the north- 
ward. It receives several considerable streams in its 
course, which, together with the main river, traverse 
a large extent of eligible country capable in every re- 
spect of supporting a numerous population. In short, 
when a discovery of so much importance to the colony 
of New South Wales has thus been effected in the 
tcake of such able navigators as Captain Cook and Cap- 
tain Flinders, one cannot help wishing, on behalf of 
the interests of geographical science, that His Majesty's 
Government would cause an expedition of discovery, 
or rather a series of such expeditions, to be fitted out 
in the colony to examine every inlet along the exten- 
sive coasts of Australia, and to trace every navigable 
stream to its source, that the veil of mystery which 
still overspreads so large a portion of that extensive 
continent may at length be withdrawn. The late ex- 
pedition of Captain Sturt has fully proved that the 
best means of penetrating into the interior of the coun- 
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try is by proceeding up the rivers that empty them- 
selves on the coast ; and as navigable rivers have been 
ascertained to exist in the southern division of the con- 
tinent^ there is reason to believe that the drainage of 
the other parts of its vast surface v^ill sooner or later 
be found to be effected by similar means. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A BRITISH COLONY AT PORT 
JACKSON, UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF CAP- 
TAIN ARTHUR PHILLIP, R.N. 



Tantse molis erat Romanam condere gentem ! 

Virgil. 
** Vast was the toil to found the Roman state." 



Before the British colonies of North America were 
violently severed from the mother country, through un- 
wise if not tyrannical legislation, the province of Vir- 
ginia had for a long time been the only authorized out- 
let for those criminals in Great Britain and Ireland 
who had bieen sentenced to transportation.* During 
that period various expedients had been put in practice, 

* By the statute of S9th Eliz. chap. iv. banishment was decreed for 
the first time as the punishment of rogues and vagabonds ; but the place ' 
of their exile was not particularly specified in that enactment. The 
practice of transporting criminals to America commenced in the year 
1619, in the reign of James I. Great abuses howeyer having been disco- 
vered in the mode of carrying the system into operation, the transporta- 
tioD of criminals to America wais at length regulated by parliamentary 
enactment, in the fourth year of the reign of George I., and the causes 
of that enactment are stated in the preamble to be " the failure of those 
wko undertook to transport themselvet**—9L very probable occurrence — " and 
XhB ^eat want of servants in His Majesty's plantations." 
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with indifferent success^ for conveying the criminals to 
their destination. It was at length determined, how- 
ever, by parliamentary enactment, that they should 
thenceforth be sent out under the superintendence of 
contractors, who should be obliged '^ to prove by certi- 
ficates that they had disposed of them according to the 
intention of the law." These contractors were em- 
powered to hire the convicts, or, in plainer English, to 
sell them, to the planters for longer or shorter periods, 
according to their sentence ; and the latter bought 
them for such sums as they conceived their services 
during these periods would respectively be worth. This 
parliamentary slave-trade in the persons of British con- 
victs subsisted till the war of American independence ; 
and as it has been calculated that not fewer than two 
thousand convicts were annually disposed of in this 
manner for some time previous to that war, at the ave- 
rage rate of £20 sterling a head, the unchristian and 
scandalous traffic must have produced a gross revenue 
to the nation of £40,000 per annum. 

" By the contest in America, and the subsequent se- 
paration of the Thirteen Colonies, this traffic " (the author 
of a work of some authority relative to the earlier state 
of the colony of New South Wales, very coolly ob- 
serves) " was of course destroyed." Other expedients 
were of course resorted to ; and for some time criminals 
under sentence of transportation were sent, by way of 
experiment, to the west coast of Africa.* But the 
deadliness of that climate speedily awakened the voice 

* One of these expedients, which was adopted hy parliament in 1779' 
but was subsequently abandoned in consequence of its supposed impr»c- 
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of humanity, throughout the mother country, in favour 
of the convicts, and procured the instant abandonment 
of a system of transportation, which, under the guise 
of mercy, was found almost equivalent to an indiscri- 
minate sentence of death. 

As the jails, however, were in the mean time crowded 
with criminals, it was at length determined, after much 
previous deliberation in the British parliament, to form 
a penal settlement at Botany Bay, on the east coast of 
New Holland, which had then been but recently disco- 
vered by Captain Cook, and named New South Wales. 

The main objects of the British Government, in the 
formation of the proposed settlement, as expressed by 
the legislature, as well as by the leading philanthro- 
pists and the public press of the period, were, — 

!• To rid the mother country of the intolerable nui- 
sance arising from the daily increasing accumUlatioQ of 
criminals in her jails and houses of correction : 

II. To afford a suitable place for the safe custody 
and the punishment of these criminals, as well as for 
their ultimate and progressive reformation ; and, 

III. To form a British colony out of those materials 
which the reformation of these criminals might gra- 
dually supply to the government, in addition to the 
families of free emigrants who might from time to time 
be induced to settle in the newly-discovered territory. 

These, the reader will doubtless acknowledge, were 
objeciB altogether worthy of the enlightened legislature 

tieability, was the establishment of penitentiaries, on a plan devised by 
the united talents of Judge Blackstone, the Honourable Mr. Eden, and 
Ibt celebrated Howard. 
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of a great nation. In fact, it was the most interesting 
and the noblest experiment that had ever been made on 
the capabilities of man : and if there is joy in heaven 
among the angels of God over every one sinner that re- 
penteth, we may well conceive the deep interest which 
superior intelligences would naturally feel at the esta- 
blishment of the penal colony on the coast of New 
Holland — all insignificant and contemptible as it 
might appear to the great majority of mankind — and 
the loud burst of joy with which they would have 
hailed the tidings of its ultimate success. 

From the view I have thus given of the objects of go- 
vernment, in forming the proposed settlement^ it will 
appear evident to the reader, that it must have been the 
intention of the British legislature that the government 
of the colony of New South Wales should be con- 
ducted, in the first instance, on those principles of co- 
ercion and moral discipline which are suitable for the 
government of a jail. And it will also appear equally 
evident, that it is the first and the proper business of the 
writer, in proposing to exhibit a general view of the actual 
state of the colony, to point out the exact degree, in as 
far as it can possibly be ascertained, in which this in- 
tention has hitherto been realized, or in which each suc- 
cessive administration in the colony has been influential 
in promoting the grand objects of its original establish- 
ment. Such therefore will be the object of the writer 
in the following historical sketches of the progress of 
the colony, from its first establishment to the present 
day. 

A fleet of eleven sail was assembled at Portsmouth, 
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in the month of March, 1787, for the formation of the 
proposed settlement on the coast of New Holland. It 
coneieted of His Majesty's frigate Sinus, Captain John 
Hunter, and His Majesty's armed tender, Supply, 
Lieutenant Ball ; three store-ships — the Goklen Grove, 
the Fishbourne, and the Borrowdale ; and six trans- 
ports—the ScarboTongh, the Lady Penrhyn, the 
Friendship, the Charlotte, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Alexander, On board of these vessels there were 
emharfeed sis hundred male, and two hundred and fifty 
female, convicts ; the guard consisting of one major- 
commandant and three captains of marines, twelve 
subalterns, twenty-four non-commissioned officers, and 
one hundred and sixty-eight privates. Forty women, 
wives of the marines, were also permitted to accompany 
the detachment, together with their children. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, of the royal navy, — of whom, 
as he has thus incidentally become a personage of his- 
^JWieal interest in the southern hemisphere, the reader 
^^Bpl naturally be desirous of knowing something fur- 
^^Bkt,-— was appointed Governor of the proposed colony. 
^^H^tain Phillip was born in London, in tlie year 1738. 
^^■h father, Mr. Jacob Phillip, was a native of Frank- 
^^BH in Germany, who, having settled in England, 
Aiaintained his family and educated his son by teach- 
ing the languages, Mr. Phillip entered the navy at the 
^age of sixteen, and was present at the taking of Ila- 
^^■■tHth, in the year 1761, when lie gained some prize- 
^^Btm*^! and was made lieutenant on board the Stirling 
^^fewtle, by Admiral Sir George Pococke. At the close 
of the seven years' war, in 1763, Lieutenant Phillip 
TOL. I. a 
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returned to England, and, having Aiarried, settled at 
Lyndhurst in the New Forest. A rupture, however, 
having taken place shortly thereafter between Portugal 
and Spain, he offered his services to the court of Lis- 
bon, and was employed in the service of Portugal till 
the year 1778, when» Great Britain being again em- 
broiled with France, he returned to England. In the 
year 1779, he was made master and commander, and 
appointed to the Basilisk fireship. Two years there- 
after he was promoted to the rank of post-captain, and 
appointed, first to the Ariadne frigate, and subsequently 
to the Europe sixty-four. In January, 1783, he sailed 
with a reinforcement to the East Indies ; but, returning 
to England very shortly afterwards, be was not again 
in active service till he obtained his appointment as 
Governor of New South Wales in the year 1787. 

The little fleet which was thus placed under the 
command of Captain Phillip, and which has ever since 
been designated by the colonists of New South Wales 
the Jirst Jleetf set sail from Portsmouth on the 13th of 
May, 1787 ; and, having touched for supplies and stock 
for the settlement at Teneriffe, Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Gape of Good Hope, arrived at Botany Bay on the 
18th, J 9th, and 20th of January, 1788, after a long 
but comparatively prosperous voyage of eight months 
and upwards. . 

Captain Phillip soon found, however, that Botany 
Bay was by no means an eligible harbour ; for although 
the anchorage was apparently extensive, it was never- 
theless open to the full sweep of the easterly winds,, 
which, whenever they blow violently, as is not unfre- 

uently the case, roll in a heavy sea, which raises a 
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remendous surf all along the shores of the bay. Be- 

.des, the land in its immediate vicinity, which had 

described by Sir Joseph Banks as a series of 

leautiful meadows, abounding in the richest pasture, 

s found to be nothing hut barren swamps and sterile 



p Greatly disappointed, doubtless, at the miserable 
rospect which the neighbourhood of Botany Bay af- 
Itied for the establishment of a colony. Captain 
liiUip was thus obliged to go in search of a more eli- 
: site for the proposed settlement, even before the 
reater number of the convicts had been permitted to 
ind. For this purpose he took with him three boats 
*Bnd several of the naval officers of the fleet, intending 
to examine Broken Bay, an extensive inlet, which Cap- 
tain Cook had described, considerably to the north- 
^^krard. In Captain Cook's chart of the coast, however, 
^^Buiother opening bad been laid down a few miles to the 
^^borthward of Botany Bay, on the authority of a sea- 
^^Ktan of the name of Jackson, who had seen it from the 
^^Pbre-top roast-head, and from whom Captain Cook, who 
^~<onceived it might possibly be a boat-harbour which it 
was not worth his while to examine, called it Port 
Jackson. This opening, which at first had rather an 
unpromising appearance, Captain Phillip examined ; 
and the result of that examination was the splendid 
discovery of Port Jackson — one of the finest harbours, 
whether for extent or for security, in (he world. To 
this harbour the fleet was immediately removed, and 
the settlement was ultimately formed on the 26th of 
January, 1788, at the head of Sydney Cove, one of its 
DUmerouB and romantic inlets, near a small perennial 
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'fltream of fresh water, which empties itself into the 
harbour, and is now called The Tanks. 

On the morning of the 24th of January, previous to 
the removal of the fleet from Botany Bay, a circum- 
fitance occurred, which, in ancient times, would, doubt- 
less, have been considered a most favourable omen of 
the future commercial prosperity of the new settlement, 
as well as of the wonderful change it was destined U> 
.effect in the general aspect and condition of the south- 
ern hemisphere* Two large ships under French co- 
lours were seen beating into the bay. They proved 
to be the Boussole and the Astrolabe, discpv^y ships, 
Wider the command of the unfortunate La Perouse. 
They had lost M. de L'Angle, the junior captain, with 
aeveral of the officers and seamen, and bo<h the ships' 
long-boats, in an unfortunate skirmii^ with the natives 
at the Navigators^ Islands, and had consequently ccmie 
to Botany Bay to refit for the prosecution of their 
voyage. M. de La Perouse remained nearly two 
months in New South Wales, and during l^t period 
M. le Receveur, a French ecclesiastic of the order of 
Friars Miiikims, who accompanied the expediticxi in the 
C€kpacity of naturalist, died of wounds he had received 
9t the Navigatc^rs' Islands, and was buried at Botany 
Bay.* A mutual interchange of civilities was kept up 

* The foHowisg epitaph was inscribed on a moDument erected to tk« 
memory of M. le Receveur, by La Perouse, at Botany Bay : — 

Hie jacet Le Receveur, 

£ F. F. Minimis Gallife Saeerdos, 

FhysijQUS in curounuuudgation^^ 

Mundi, 

Dnee de la Peyrouse. 

Ob» 17*. Fub., 1788. 
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[■between the English and the French officers while the 
flatter remained on the coast, and the reader is douht- 
are that this was the last time that either La 
perouse or any of his unfortunate fellow-voyagere were 
ther seen or heard of alive by civilized men. After 
Dse of forty years, and the uusucceasful issue of 
t voyage undertaken expressly to ascertain the place 
d the manner of his fate,* the melancholy truth was 
i length ascertained a few years ago by Captain Dil- 
, of the Honourable East India Company's ship Re- 
larch. Both vessels, Captain Dillon ascertained, had 
L one stormy night on a dangerous coral reef off 
' Manicolo or Mallicolo Islands, to the northward 
I eastward of Port Jackson, and had soon gone to 
ces. Some of the crew had, it seems, reached the 
d, and one or two of their number had clioaea rathec 
I remain on the island, while the rest had unsuccess- 
itUy attempted to reach some civilized country. But 
J last of the unfortunate survivors had died several 
ars before Captain Dillon visited the island in search 
r the evidences of their fate. I went on board the 
(esearcl), while she lay at anchor in Port Jackson, on 
r way to Europe, to see the interesting reliques dis- 
hy Captaiu Dillon ; and I could not help 
5 they possessed an additional interest from the 
rcutnstance of their being thus brought hack, in the 
t instance, to the very country from which the un- 
rttinat« navigator himself had last sailed, with such 
1 expectations, upwards of forty years before. That 



* Tlie 'Uynge of Admiml D'EntrsiiMteaui. 
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Qotintryi I could not help thinking also, was then att 
interminable forest ; and a few miserable convicts from 
the jails of England had just been landed on its shore. 
In the interval that had elapsed, the forest had been 
cleared away, towns and villages had arisen, as if by 
tnagic, in the desert, and the haunts of the solitary 
savage were already inhabited by eighty thousand 
Europeans.* 

When His Excellency Governor Phillip hoisted the 
British ensign on the shores of Sydney Cove, they 
were by no means thickly wooded ; but the trees were 
lofty and of hard timber, and of course difficult to fell.*f 
A sufficient extent of ground had, therefore, in the first 

* luolnding the inbabitants cf Van Dieman's Land at tbe p«ilod re* 

ferred to. A monument, bearing tbe following inaoription, has been 

Erected to tbe memory of M. de la Perouse, at Botany Bay : — 

. A la m6moire de Monsieur de la Perouse. Cette tenre, qu'il risita 

en 1788, est la demiere d'ou il a fait parrenir de soi nonrelles. Erifi 

an nom de la France par les soins de MM. Bougainyille et Dueampier, 

eommandant la fregate La TheHtet la corvette UEsperanet, en rel&cbe an 

Port Jackson en 1835, 

Le fondement pos6 en 1835. 

£le76 1838. 
t As an illustration of tbe size and quality of tbe timber tbat occu* 
pied tbe site of tbe large and flourisbing town of Sydney about forty-fire 
years ago, I may mention tbe following circumstance : — On tbe summit 
6f tbe ridge on wbicb tbe Scots Cburcb was erected, in tbe year 1824, a 
large blue-gum-tree, (a variety of tbe genus Etualyptus,} of about six 
feet in diameter, bad been cut down about tbirty-five years before ; but 
tbe stump, wbicb bad been left standing in tbe ground, was still to all 
Appearance as fresb, and tbe root as firmly fixed in tbe soil, as if it bad 
been cut down only a few days previous. It was found necessary to re- 
move tbe stump, as it interfered witb tbe line of tbe foundation of the 
proposed building, and for this purpose a pile of wood and turf was 
heaped over it and set fire to ; but it took about ten days or a fortnight 
n out the.old root* 
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instance to be cleared for a settlement. Houses had 
then to be erected for the Governor and the principal 
.officers of the colony, with an hospital for the eick, a 
barrack for the soldiers, huts for the convicts, and a 
magazine for the stores and provisions. 

These operations, however, proceeded but very slowly ; 
for there were only a very few mechanics an\ong the 
convicts, and still fewer among the sailors and marines. 
Indeed, there seems to have been a strange want of 
foresiglit, on the part of the proper authorities in the 
mother country, in sending out so very few persons with 
His Excellency Governor Phillip, whose ability could 
be rendered available in establishing such a settlement 
as it was intended to form. Besides, the length and 
confinement of the voyage, and the necessity for sub- 
siating for a long period on salt provisions, aa the coun- 
try afforded no indigenous vegetation for the sustenance 
of man, subjected the colony to a genera! attack of the 
scurvy, under which a number of the convicts, whose 
constitutions were perhaps but ill adapted to withstand so 
calamitous a visitation, gradually sunk ; while in others 
it induced that entire prostration of all the energies of 
our nature, which that singular and malignant disease 
uniformly occasions. Of the convicts embarked in the 
first fleet, forty had died on the passage, and twenty- 
eight during the first five months after the settlement 
was formed. At the expiration of that period, sixty-six 
were under medical treatment, and two hundred were 
unable to work. 

' In these circumstances. Governor Phillip's first care 
B to provide for the future subsistence of the colony. 
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find to render \t, lui soon m po^iibl^, independent of 
supplies from England* In tbi» particttlur, howe¥fr, 
h^ had to eQcoi]intera8eriou9 difficulty, which,, it seema^ 
had not been anticipated. Of the convict^, very few 
comparatively knew any thing of agriculture, and there 
w$s scarcely a single free person in the settlement who 
vfBfi able to instruct them^ A few indi^duals had, ivt 
deed, been sent out by government in the capacity of 
agricultural superintendents; but, on putting them to the 
trial, it was found that although they professed to have 
been accustomed to the '^ farming buiuness" in their 
youth, they were generally quite unacquainted with 
agricultural operations* In shprt, for a considerable 
period after the formation pf the settlement, there wap 
only a single individual w the cploiiy-^a man idiiom 
the Governor had hir^ in England as his body-serifant 
-nr-who could eitheir manage the convicts successfully or 
instruct them in agriculture ; and this person, unfort^ir 
nately, died in the year 1791* In such circumstance^, 
the reader will easily conceive hpw much valuable 
labour must necessarily have been altogether niisap- 
plied^ and how much absolutely lost to the. colony, 

^Notwithstanding the^e discouraging circumstances, 
land was cultivated in variqus localities. The first 
government- farm in the. colony was an extent of nine 
acres of ground in Farn^ Cove, a little to the eastward 
of Sydney ^ but th^ natural sterility of the. soil in that 
vicinity was extremely upfavQurable to agricultural op^ 
rations, and the crop was consequently very inadequate* 
J^^ more promising (Htuation was soon fonnd^ however, 
fkt the wqstefiQi ^xtWDWty of the harbpur, qxk the baolil^ 
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of a small streaiu of fresh water about fourteen miles 
from Sydney. An agricultural Bettlement was accord- 
ingly formed in that locality, which the Governor named 
Rosekill ; but finding afterwards that the natives called 
the place Pairamatla, he substituted that name instead 
of the one he had given it — thereby exhibiting a degree 
of common sense, conjoined with a correctness of taste, 
which, I am Borry to say, has been but seldom evinced' 
by certain of his more ambitious successors. In No- 
vember, 17yl, there were upwards of seven hundred 
acres of land in cultivation at Parramatta ; but as the 
gronnd in that vicinity is now considered of very in- 
ferior quality, the return could scarcely have been com- 
mensurate with the cost of its cultivation. In addition 
to the natural sterility of the soil then under cultiva- 
tion, the colony was unhappily visited, during the go- 
vernment of Captain Phillip, with one of those distress- 
ing droughts to which it seems periodically subject, and 
(vbich, occurring at that particular crisis, was sufficient 
e damped the ardour of the most sanguine of its 



■'The highly favourable account which Captain Cook 
I given of the soil and climate of Norfolk Island, 
i situated on the twenty-ninth parallel of south 
ttude to the northwai-d of New Zealand, and the ex- 
ta^on that the cultivation of New Zealand flax, 
illich is indigenous on that island, might prove bene- 
ficial to the mother country, had induced His Majesty's 
govemment to desire Captain Phillip to form a settle- 
■/SMQt on Norfolk Island. Mr. King, the second-heute- 
f His Majesty's ship Sirius, was accordingly sent 
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thither for that purpose with a small detachment of 
marines and convicts, amounting in all to twenty-sevea 
persons. Mr. King appears to have acquitted himself 
with much vigour and ability. Notwithstanding the 
various discouragements arising from droughts and 
blighting winds, as well as from the serious deprsr 
dations of birds, rats, grubs, and thieves, to which the 
settlement was at first exposed, a large extent of .gpround 
was gradually cleared and cultivated, and the prospect 
of raising subsistence for a considerable population ap* 
peared in every respect more favourable than at Port 
Jackson. The number of persons on the island was 
in consequence gradually increased by successive de^ 
tacbments of marines and convicts from head-quarters ; 
and in December, 1791, about a thousand bushels of 
wheat were reaped on the island, and five hundred of 
maize. Mr. King had in the mean time been ordei^ 
to England by Governor Phillip with despatches . fo^ 
government ; and for his services in establishing that 
promising dependency he was rewarded with the rank 
of master and commander in the navy, and appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Norfolk Island. 

Norfolk Island is about seven leagues in circum- 
ference, and, except in a few places where the landing is 
exceedingly unsafe and precarious, is bounded by pre- 
cipitous clifis, on which the surf breaks frightfully when 
the wind blows with violence from any quarter. It ap- 
pears of volcanic origin, and consists entirely of a series 
of hills and valleys alternating like the waves of the 
ocean, each of the valleys being watered with a run- 
ning stream from the hills. The soil, even to the tops 
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f the highest hills, is the richest vegetable mould, and 
s vegetation partakes of that intermediate character 
Jlich distinguishes the temperate regions adjoining 
! tropics. I have already observed that the phor- 
'\um tetiax, or New Zealand flax, is indigenous on the 
island ; and the Norfolk Island ptne, which attains a 
diameter of nine feet, and a height of upwards of one 
hundred and eighty, throwing around it a series of 
branches at regular intervals, each like a beautiful 
Prince of Wales' feather, is perhaps the most splendid 
botanical production in nature. This beautiful i^and, 
which appears peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of 
coffee, if not also for the production of sugar, and in 
the settlement of which much valuable labour and 
much British capital had been expended, was at length 
abandoned, for what reason I cannot well imagine, 
I many years after its first settlement ; the settlers, who 
■4rere living on it at the time, being unwilhngly removed 
io a settlement called New Norfolk in Van Dieman'a 
Land. The change of circumstances experienced by 
these settlers, of whom there were no fewer than eighty 
90 early as the year 1791, was by no means so favour- 
able as they had been induced to anticipate ; but the 
island was again taken possession of in the year 1825, 
daring the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, and it 
is now occupied as a penal settlement for the colony of 
New South Wales. 

Throughout the whole period of his government, 
Captain Phillip endeavoured, with a zeal and perse- 
BTBDce which evinced the correctness of his judgment 
I the benevolence of his disposition, to conciliate the 
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^bmfpoeB of the territory* It w»» twafoely fk^mbto 
(6f him entirely to^ preyent the uqttiieB they were lik^ 
to receive oa the part of the wietdwdly depraved po^ 
pulatioa which had btea landed on their shores ; hat 
he nnii<Nrmly pqnidied such aggreeaionay wih^i they 
^ald be brought home to any partioular mdividual^ 
idthough it not unfreqiieiitly happened that eithet the 
%ggre80or himself or some other white man speedily 
leU a victi;ai to 8a,Tage revenge* In humanely einctea^ 
tourings <m one occasion^ to conciUate a large party of 
tike aborigine who had assembled near the month of 
^/^ harbour, by advancing among them alone and un^ 
iirmed, the Governor was himaelf speared by a Vksxk 
QjE^ive, of a tribe residing at somi^ distance frovi die 
9^ement» Whp had prQbid>ly never seen a while maa 
before^ But the wouqd not proving fatal, and tiie 
Governor having ascertained that the spear was^timmn 
by the native, under a misapprehension of the Go^ 
vernor's intentions and in self-defenee> att measujres of 
vetaliation were strictly prohibited. 

Bntall the efforts of the Governor, as well as oS o^r 
humane individuals in. the colony, to effect the perma^ 
nent civilization of any of that miserable people, prov^ed 
latterly abortive. There was no difficulty in inducing 
iildiyidttals of their number,^ particularly the young, 
to leside for a time in European families, and to ao^ 
quire the habits and learn the arts of civilization ; but 
so^<^ or later they uniformly rejoined the other chil- 
dren of the forest, and reisumed the habits of savage 
life. Bennelong> sm intelligjeti^t native of some coa-^ 
soquQPQQ m hii t»be» had boei^ domeati<sat<»l in ikm 
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wemor's lamily, and could acquit himself at table 
Ifth tlie utmost propriety. On returning to England, 
^ptain Phillip carried him along with him, and intro- 
duced him aa an intereciting specimen of the abori- 
gines of the colony, in many of the highest cii-cles in 
1 mother country. On returning, however, to his 
2 land, Bcnnelong speedily divested himself of hia 
iropean attire and rejoined his tribe as a naked sa- 
, apparently unimproved in the least degree by his 
Bverae with civilized man. 
^In the year 1788, the number of the aborigines in- 
Ipbiting the shores of Port Jackson was very consider- 
A disease, however, somewhat resembling the 
""amall-pox, which appears to have prevailed among 
ihein to a great extent, shortly after the estabUshment 
of the colony, thinned their ranks very sensibly, and 
i only a comparatively small number to inherit the 
■tvaded patrimony of tlieir forefathers. Numerous dead 
•dies were from time to time found by the colonists in 
I directions in the vicinity of the liarbour, in the very 
ititude in which the wretched individuals had died, 
rhen abandoned by their tribe from fear of the pesti- 
lence. Besides, the natives could not be supposed ao 
utterly devoid of understanding as not to perceive that 
:cupation of their country by white men was likely 
Idimiaiah their means of subsistence. " White-fellow 
' said an intelligent black native of a tribe re- 
lUng beyond the Blue Mountains a few years ago, 
p" White-fellow come, kangaroo all gone !" This im- 
in, heightened to madness, as it must often have 
}en, by the positive aggressions of the convicts, led 
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not unfreqnentlyi in the earlier years of the colony, to 
the desultory and abortivei bat miurderons, efforts of 
savage war&re. Commandoes/^ as they are called by 
the Dutch colonists of South Africa* (for I am happy 
to think that the English language does not afford a 
word ezpressiye of the idea^) were of course fitted out 
against the wretched aborigines ; and many of their 
number, I beUeye often with but little necessity, fell 
before the bullets of the military. There is Uack blood, 
at this moment, on the hands of individuals of good 
repute in the colony of New South Wales, of which all 
the waters of New Holland would be insufficient to 
wash out the deep and indelible stains! But the 
vicious example of the convict population of the colony 
has already done much more to extinguish the mise* 
rable remnant of this degraded race, in all the more 
populous districts of the territory, than could have been 
effected, in a much longer series of years, by the united 
agency of war and famine and pestilential disease ! 

It seems, indeed, to be a general appmntment of 
Divine Providence, that the Indian wigwam of North 
America, and the miserable bark-hut of the aborigines 
of New Holland, should be utterly swept away by the 
flood'tide of European colonization ; or in other words; 
that races of uncivilized men should gradually disap- 
pear before the progress of civilization, in those coun- 
tries that have been taken possession of by Europeims.- 
Humanity ^ay interpose, for a season, for the preser* 
vation of the savage man, and the Christian missionary 

* Murderous expeditions against tbe abotigines of a country forcibly 
taken possession of by Europeans* 
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may endeavour, successfully perhaps in eome instances, 
to raise him from the darkness and the slavery of 
heathenism to the light and liberty of the gospel ; but 
European vice and demorahzation will, even in tree 
colonies, ere long infallibly produce a rich harvest of 
misery and death among the choicest flowers of the 
forest ; and the miserable remnant of a once hopeful 
race will at length gradually disappear from the land 
of their forefathera, like the anow from the summits of 
tlie mountains on the approach of spring ! 

Governor Phillip did all, 1 believe, which a Governor 
could be expected to do, for the encouragement and 
reward of industrious and virtuous persons, and the 
repression of open immorality. Observing, immediately 
after the formation of the colony, a tendency to the 
establishment of a system of profligacy, which was 
afterwards introduced, and but too generally counte- 
nanced, by the practice of men of influence in the ter- 
ritory, he endeavoured in an address which he dehvered 
to all the inhabitants of the colony on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, 1788, when the act of parliament, establishing 
^^e colonial government, was publicly read, to point 
^■it the evils that would infallibly arise from such pro- 
H^ure, and " strongly recommended marriage to the 
convicts, promising every kind of countenance and as- 
sistance to those who, by entering into that state, 
should manifest their willingness to conform to the laws 
of morality and religion." And the good effect of this 
highly Christian and politic recommendation was very 
eedily apparent ; for during the ensuing week no 
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fewer than fourteeii oMtrriages were sdemaized among 
the convicts. 

In direct opposition^ motetOYear, to an abaovd idea 
which seems to have been taken up by one of his suc- 
cessors, viz. ** that the colony was intended exclosively 
for convicts, and that free people had no right to eome 
to it," Governor Phillip very speedily perceived the im- 
portant advantages which the colony was likely to de- 
rive from the settlement of virtuous and industrious 
families of free emigrants in its territory, and accord- 
ingly recommended to the home government to hold out 
every encouragement to such emigrants, and to afford 
them- every assistance. I believe it was in consequence 
of these recommendations^ that several families of free . 
emigrants were conveyed to the colony, at the publie 
expense, in the year 1796^ and that the free emigraat 
settlement of Portland-Head on the banks of the 
Hawkesbury was formed in the year 1802. The fami<« 
lies, who emigrated to New South Wales at these pe-^ 
riods, were allowed a free passage to the colony,ait the 
expense of government, a grant of land in thb territory, 
and rations, for eighteen months after their arrival, from 
the king's stores* 

Governor Phillip's practice was in perfect accordance 
with the idea he had thus foropied in regard to the best 
mode of promoting the advancement and prosperity of 
Hie colony ; for of the first four grants of land that 
were made to private individuals in New South Wales> 
three — comprising an extent of two hundred and sixty* 
acres — were made to persons who had arrived free ia 
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the colouy, and one — comprising an extent of thirty 
acres — to an emancipated convict. These grants were 
all given ofF on the 30th of March, 1791, and the lo- 
calities assigned them were, the first three on tlie north, 
and the fourth on the south side of the creek, leading to 
Parrainatta, now called the Purramalla liiver. On the 
0th of April following, giunta of sixty acres each were 
given, at the dependency of Norfolk Island, to forty 
nitariues, who chose rather to remain in the colony as 
free settlers, than to return to England with the de- 
tachment to which they belonged, and which was then 
ordered home. On the 18th of July, 1791, twenty- 
three emancipated convicts were admitted as settlers, 
having grants of twenty, thirty, or fifty acres allotted 
them, according to circumstances — some at Prospect, a 
few miles to the westward of Parramatta, and others 
^&lftween Uiat settlement and the town of Sydney. And 
^Bf^ the 17th of August following, twenty additional 
^Wiancipated convicts received grants of land, ten of 
ten acres each in Norfolk Island, and the other ten of 
thirty, fifty, or sixty acres in New South Wales. In 
all. therefore, eighty-seven grants of land had been 
given oiF by Governor Phillip, up to the I8th of 
August, 1791 ; forty-three to persons who had arrived 
free in the colony, comprising an extent of two thou- 
sand »Ls hundred and sixty acres — and forty-four to 
emancipated convicts, comprising an extent of one 
thousand five hundred acres. 

To each emancipated convict who chose to settle in 
the coloi>y, on the expiration of his sentence, Governor 
Phillip allotted thirty acres of land ; fifly acres if he 
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were married, and ten acres additional for ewerj child 
in his family. The settler of this class was also allowed 
clothing and rations for himself and family from the 
king's stores, for twelve or eighteen months, together 
with the necessary implements of husbandry and seed 
to sow his ground the first year. Two female pigs were 
added by way of further indulgence, from the Gk>Temor'8 
private stock, to enable the settler to raise a stock of 
that useful domestic animal for himself, as there was no 
live-stock of any kind in the colony, at the time in 
question, belonging to the Crown. 

These measures sufficiently evince the theoretical ez« 
cellence of the system of transportation to New South 
Wales, as originally devised by the British l^slature, 
and carried into operation by Governor Phillip. They 
also evince the peculiar adaptation of the means em* 
ployed for attaining the main object of the settlement 
of the colony, and the enlightened zeal with which the 
Governor pursued that object to the utmost of his 
ability. On the one hand, the length and consequent 
expense of the voyage to England precluded the con* 
vict, on the expiration of the period of his sentence^ 
from returning thither. I am aware, indeed, that men 
of morbid sensibility in the mother country have affected 
to consider this as a great additional hardship. For my 
own part, as I have very little respect for the patriotism 
of a thief, or for his love of country, I do think it was a 
most allowable and an admirable device of the legisla* 
ture to render the return of such persons to the mother 
isountry, in any circumstances, as difficult as possible* 
On the other hand^ the emancipated convict had every 
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inducement to settle in the land of his baDishment, and 
to adopt that mode of life which was certainly the lilie- 
liest to wean him from his former habits, and to render 
him a reputable and a useful member of society. In short, 
the whole system was admirably devised ; and in order 
to have proved thoroughly successful, it only required 
to be managed with the same enlightened zeal and 
warm benevolence that superintended the first develope- 
ntent of its unchecked operation. 

The first free emigrant, and indeed the first person 
of any class in society, who obtained a grant of land in 
the colony of New Sooth Wales, was a German, of the 
name of Philip Schoeffer. He had been sent out in the 
first fleet as an agricultural superintendent, chiefly with 
a view to attempt the cultivation of tobacco, on account 
of government ; as the province of Virginia, from which 
that article had previously been obtained, had then 
ceased to be a British colony, and as the soil and cli- 
mate of New South Wales were supposed likely to 
prove not unfavourable for its cultivation. Schoeffer's 
grant was the largest of all those I have enumerated, 
comprising an extent of one hundred and forty acres. 
Unfortunately, however, he had contracted habits of in- 
temperance and contrived to get rid of it in due time. 
He afterwards obtained a grant of fifty acres, in what 
now constitutes an exceedingly valuable locality in the 
town of Sydney, but was induced to surrender it to the 
colonial government for public purposes about the year 
1807 ; receiving as a compensation twenty gallons of 
rutn, which was then worth £3 a gallon, and a grant of 
similar extent at Pitt Water, one of the inlets of Broken 
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Bay. There had been a female convict in the first fleet— ^ 
a native of the isle of Skye in Scotland-— of the name of 
Margaret M'Kinnon, who had been transported for the 
crime of arson* having set fire to her neighbour's house 
in a fit of jealousy. Schoeffer married this woman and 
settled on his farm at Pitt Water, where he lived many 
years ; but old age, poverty, and intemperanois, induced 
him at length to sell it by piecemeal, and he died at 
last in the Benevolent Asylum or Colonial Poor's House. 
I took the liberty to state the circumstances I have just 
detailed, in a memorial I addressed to His Excellency 
General Darling, on behalf of Schoeffer*s widow, in th^ 
year 1828 ; adding that a Scotch highlander, who had 
formerly been master of the band of His Majesty's 46th 
regiment, and had settled in the colony when ithe regi« 
ment proceeded to India, was willing to maintain tho 
old woman during her lifetime, provided a small com* 
pensation should be allowed him by the government 
General Darling was pleased to order a hundred acres 
of land to be measured off to the highlander at Pitt 
Water, pledging the government that a grant of the 
ground should be made to him at the old woman's 
death, provided it should appear to the Governor that 
he had fulfilled the terms of his engagement. About a 
year after this arrangement had been effected, the highi- 
lander died, and old Peggy is now an inmate of the 
Benevolent Asylum, where in all likelihood she vrill 
spend the remainder of her days. English, it would 
seem, had been but little spoken in the isle of Skye 
about fifty years ago, and Schoeffer appears to have 
dealt chiefly in his mother-tongue ; for the old woman's 
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conversation, id which every senteoce commences with 
the Gaelic particle agui and concludes with the Germim 
verb verstehen, (used interrogatively to ascertain whether 
she is fully understood,) is the mo&t singular specimen 
of the Babylonish dialect I have ever heard. I have 
introduced this episode chiefly to point out the sort of 
accidents on which the acquisition of a fortune in a new 
country not unfrequently depends ; for if Sclioeffer had 
only retained his fifty-acre farm in Sydney for about 
twenty years longer, he could have sold it ftw at least 
£50,000, which, at the usual rate of interest in the 
colony, would have yielded hiin a permanent income of 
6ve thousand a year. 

Governor Phillip was particularly active in exploring 
the country around Sydney and in ascertaining its 
capabUities. He caused an accurate survey to be made 
of Botany Bay, Port Jackson, and Broken Bay; and 
in examining the numerous inlets of the last of these 
harbours he was fortunate enough to discover a large 
river, which he traced for upwards of a hundred miles 
from its month, and named the Jiaickesbitrj/. The 
banks of this river, which in the upper part of its 
course consist chiefly of tlie richest alluvial soil, were 
for thirty yeare thereafter the granary of New South 
Wales. 

It was in conducting the colony, however, with much 
firmness and discretion, through a period of distressing 
privation to which it was subjected by an unforeseen 
calamity during his administration, and in alleviating 

b sufferings of the colonists by every means in his 
, that Governor Phillip merited the highest com- 
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mendation. It bad been arranged^ previous to his 
leaving England^ tbat the settlement sbould never be 
left witbout a twelvemontb's provisions in the king's 
stores. In pursuance of this arrangement. His Ma- 
jesty's store-ship Guardian had been despatched from 
Ei^land in the mcmtb of August^ 1789» with a large 
supply of provisions and other stores for the settle- 
ment. The Guardian was commanded by Lieute- 
nant Riou of the royal navy, an officer of great pro- 
mise, who afterwards commanded a ship of the line, 
and was killed at the battle preceding the seizure of 
the Danish fleet at Copenhagen; on which occasion 
the celebrated Lord Nelson, in alluding to his death in 
his dispatch to government, lamented him as the gallant 
and the good Riou. Captain Riou had gone but a littlie 
farther to the southward than the route now generally 
pursued by vessels bound to New South Wales ; but it 
was the middle of summer when he reached the southern 
latitudes, and the prevalence of southerly winds for 
some time before had brought down a quantity of ice 
from the southward ; for during the night of the 23rd 
December, 1789, his vessel unfortunately struck an 
iceberg to the southward and eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and received so much injury that she was 
almost immediately nearly filled with water. Finding 
her almost a complete wreck. Captain Riou assembled 
the officers, passengers, and crew, and, pointing out to 
them the state of the vessel, told them that if any of 
them preferred leaving the ship, they should have 
boats, provisions, and nautical instruments to enable 
them to reach the nearest accessible land ; but that he 
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himself was determined to remain on board while she 
continued to float. Most of the ship's company and 
passengers preferred leaving the vessel, and three boats 
were accordingly provisioned and manned, and their 
crews left the ship on their dreary and almost hopeless 
voyage up the Indian Ocean ; for as westerly winds are 
the most prevalent in these latitudes they could not 
expect to reach the Cape of Good Hope. One of them 
only had the good fortune, after siifFering extreme pri- 
vations, to reach the Isle of France, for which, it seems, 
they had all steered ; the other two never reached the 
land. 

Most providentially for those who remained on board 
the Guardian, Captain Riou had caused the water-casks 
to be carefully bunged up, as they had been succes- 
sively emptied, on the former part of the voyage. That 
circumstance rendering the vessel much more buoyant 
than she would otherwise have been, she continued to 
float, though nearly full of water; but as she had lost 
her rudder, in addition to the other damage she had 
sustained from her collision with the iceberg, she was 
tossed about at the mercy of eveiy tempest, and her 
greatly diminished crew were doomed to suffer the 
severest privations. A French frigate, however, having 
at length fallen in with her near the Cape of Good 

Hope, towed her into Table Bay, where she was after- 
wards completely wrecked in a gale. 

LThe disappointment of the colony at the non-arrival 

^ the Guardian may be easily conceived. It was 
ievoualy heightened by the arrival of the Lady 

miiona transport with additional convicts from Eng- 
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)and| wbo bad been despatcbed some time aftar the 
•ailing of the Guardian, in expectation of the previotti 
arrival of the stores forwarded by that vessel. His Ma- 
jesty's ship Sirius, Captain Hunter, bad been d^ 
spatcbed to the Cape of Good Hope by way of Caps 
Horn for a supply of provisions for the settlement, in 
the month of September, 1788, and bad returned ^ 
Sydney after circumnavigating the globe in May, 1789; 
but that supply was at length nearly exhausted, Md 
famine was already beginning to stare the colonists itt 
the face ; for in the month of February, 1790, tbeve weie 
not four months' provisions in the colony, even Ikl 
half allowiemce. 

In these circumstances, Gbvernor Phillip deemed if 
necessary to divide the settlement, by aending the 
Lieutenant-€rovemor, Major Ross, with a number of 
marines and convicts, to Norfolk Island, where he 
understood there were resources, whidi Port Jackson 
ot the country arcond it did not afford* Major Rod9 
and his officers, with two companies of marines and 
about two hundred convicts, together with a fair pro^ 
portion of the remaining provisions and other stored, 
were acoordiii^y embarked for Norfolk Island, on 
board His Majesty's sfadps Sirius and Supply, and 
arrived at that island on the 13th of March, 1790. The 
officers^ marines, and convicts, to the number of two 
hundred and seventy persons, were all safely landed by 
the ISth ; but the wind suddenly shiftiafig to the' east- 
ward^ the two ships, containing all the provisions and 
stores, were immediately thereafter driven to sea. They 
made the land again on the 19th, imd observing the 
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customary signal on shore, informing them that a land- 
ing might be effected without danger from the surf, 
every exertion was made to bring the vessels into a 
proper position for that purpose. But, in doing so, the 
Sirius most unfortunately struck on a reef of coral 
rocks in the roadstead, and was totally wrecked, within 
sight of the half-famished settlement. In the evening 
^■fier the frigate struck, the wind freshened again, and 
^^Bras consequently no longer practicable to effect a 
^Hpling by boats. As it was considered dangerous in 
^^K extreme, however, to remain longer on board the 
frigate, a strong hawser was carried out from the wreck, 
and fixed to a tree on shore, by means of a rope which 
was floated on shore through the surf by an empty 
cask ; and by that perilous conveyance Captain Hunter 
and his ship's company were all successively dragged 
in safety, through a heavy surf and over a ragged reef, 
to the land. The weather subsequently becoming some- 
^jjJiat more favourable, the greater part of the provisions 
^Hta at length happily saved from the wreck ; but the 
^^Pb^ers' baggage and the other stores were for the 
^^■■t part lost or destroyed in attempting to float them 
^^■Bhore. 

^^PVtTben the excitement produced by this distressing 
calamity had somewhat subsided, the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, finding that there were five hundred and six 
persons on the island with provisions at half allowance 
for only a very short period, deemed it necessary, in 
consideration of the alarming situation of the settlement 
ind the desperate character of the majority of the con- 
i, to proclaim martial law in the island. This was 

VOL. 1. c 
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accordingly done with great solemnity; eyery person 
on the island, from the lientenant-Goremor to the 
meanest convict, testifying his assent to the measure 
by passing successiTely nnder the King's colours. As 
the Supply had sailed for Port Jackson a few days 
after the wreck of the frigate, hopes were entertained 
for several weeks of her speedy return to the island 
with the joyful intelligence of the arrival of a store-ship 
with suppUes from England. But as week passed after 
week without any tidings of a vessel, it was at length 
concluded that no vessel had arrived, and that the 
Governor had been obliged, as was actually the case, to 
send off the Supply to Batavia or the Cape for pro- 
visic^s for the settlement. In this deplorable situation 
a council of the officers on the island was held on the 
14th of May, 1790, and the following " General Order '' 
was published :-^ 

'^ At a meeting of the Governor and Council, held to 
consider of the very exhausted state of the provisions 
in this ^ttlement, and to consult upon what means are 
most proper to be pursued, in order to preserve life 
\intii such time as we may be relieved by some arrivals 
from England, of which we have been so long in ez- 
pectationjt but probably disappointed by some unfortu- 
nate acoident having happened to the ships intended 
for this country ; the state of the provisions having been 
laid before the Council, and the alarming situation of 
the settlement having been taken into the most serious 
consideration, the following ratio of provisions was 
unanimously resolved and ordered to take place on 
Saturday the 16th instant ; viz. : — 
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* Flour — three pounds per week for every growu 

' Beef— one pound and a half per ditto ; or, in lieu 
of the beef, seventcea ounces of pork. 

' Rice — one pound per ditto. 
" Children above twelve months old, half the above 
ratio. Children under twelve months old, one pound 
and a half of flour, and a pound of rice per week. 
In future, all crimes which may by any three luembers 
of the Council be considered aa not of a capital nature, 
will be punished at their discretion, by a farther 
reduction of the present allowance of provisions."* 

In these distressing circumstances. Divine Providence 
provided a temporary relief for the settlement, equally 
welcome and unexpected, la the quarter from which 
it came, it was like the manna that was rained from 
heaven around the tents of Israel in the wilderness, or 
rather hke the quails that on one occasion fell for an 
extent of three days' journey around their encampment. 
" In the month of April," Captain Hunter observes, in 
his narrative of the proceedings at Norfolk Island, " we 
iiiund that Mount Pitt, which ia the highest ground on 

E island, was, during the night, crowded with birds. 
a hill is as full of holes as any rabbit-warren : iu 
}e holes at this season these birds burrow and make 
The iniuffirioncy of ihe alloB-ance issued at Norfolk Island, at llie 
xl IP qnesiion, may be iudgad of even by tbgss who urB uoucoua- 
toaiad to auch ■ mode of calculatiug ihu imoimt of prorisioas requireJ 
for Ihe aoBl^iiaiiiie of a healthy peraoa, by eompcuriDg it with Uie latiot. 
luuilly issued to convicts iu New South Wales, nhich is leu pounds 
half of flODi and teren pounda of beef per week, wilEi an allowjirice 
. uid sugar. 
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their nests, and as they are an aquatic bird, they are, 
during the day-time, frequently at sea in search of 
food : as soon as it is dark, they hover in vast flocks 
over the ground where their nests are. Our people (I 
mean seamen, marines, and convicts,) who are sent out 
in parties to provide birds for the general benefit, 
arrive upon the ground soon after dusk, where Aey 
light small fires, which attract the attrition of the 
birds, and they drop down out of the air as fost as the 
people can take them up and kill them. When they are 
upon the ground, the length of their wings prev^ts 
their being able to rise, and until they can ascend an 
eminence, they are unable to recover the use of their 
wings : for this purpose nature has provided them with 
a strong, sharp, and hooked bill, and in their heel a 
sharp spur, with the assistance of which, and the 
strength of their bill, they have been seen to climb the 
stalk of a tree sufficiently high to throw th^aselves 
upon the wing. This bird, when deprived of its 
feathers, is about the size of a pigeon, but when 
clothed is considerably larger, for their feathers are 
exceedingly thick : they are web-footed and of a rusty 
black colour : they make their holes upon the hills for 
breeding their young in : they lay but one ^g, and 
that is full as large as a duck's egg. They were, at 
the end of May, as plentiful as if none had been 
caught, although for two months before there had not 
been less taken than from two to three thousand birds 
every night : most of the females taken in May were 
with egg, which really fills thp whole cavity of the 
body, and is so heavy that I think it must fatigue the 
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bird much in flying. This bird of Providence, which 
I may with great propriety call it, appeared to 
me to resemble that sea-bird in England called the 
puffin : they had a strong fishy taste ; but our keen 
appetites relished them very well : the eggs were excel- 
lent." * 

The colonists at bead-quarters were in the mean time 
reduced to similar, if not greater, extremities, there 
being no birds, like the Norfolk Island pelerel, to be 
caught near Sydney. The whole colony was for a long 
time on half allowance ; but even that quantity being 
found greater than the King's magaanes could afford 
for any length of time, without in all probability sub- 
jecting the settlement to the horrors of absolute famine, 
a further reduction was ordered. Indeed, the priva- 
tions and sufferings of the first colonists at this period 
were extreme. A wealthy and respectable inhabitant 
of Sydney, who arrived in the colony as a free person 
^(luring the government of Governor Phillip, has told me 
^Bhst his ration for a long period was merely a cob or 
^^Bngle head of Indian corn a day, and that^cr three 
^^^rj he had lived in the colony in the curistant belief 
that Ite should one day perish of hunger! And yet, 
strange and unaccountable as it may seem, there was 
00 such thing as suicide heard of in the colony, in 
these times of real suffering, when Death was, as it 
were, paying a daily visit to every inhabitant of the 
nntry in one of his most frightful forms. It was not 
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until fulness of bread had induced a sjnrit of pride on 
the one hand, and of wasteful eztrayagance and dissi- 
pation on the oiher^ that Ufe in New South Wales was 
in any instance discovered to be a burden too heavy to 
be borne. 

The energy and decision of character, tempered with 
the utmost humanity, which His Excellency Gtoremor 
Phillip uniformly evinced in these trjring circumstances, 
was a powerful means of inducing the colonists to sub- 
mit to so calamitous a dispensation of Providence with 
unmurmuring patience. The Governor received daily 
the same ration as the meanest convict in the territory ; 
and on those occasions on which the established eti* 
quette rendered it necessary that he should invite the 
officers of the colony to dine with him at Government 
House, he usually intimated that thay must brinff their 
bread along with them, as he had none to spare; On 
one of these occasions a humorous officer is said to 
have marched up to Government House with his loaf-— 
one doubtless of very small dimensions — stuck upon 
the point of his sword. Indeed, it was greatly owing to 
the prudent management of Governor Phillip^ that the 
settlement was not entirely abandoned (for the proposal 
to abandon it was actually made, but overruled by the 
Governor) amid the real hardships that attended its ori* 
ginal formation. Various interesting traits of his cha- 
racter in this respect are still mentioned with interest by 
the older inhabitants of the colony. One of these is suffi* 
ciently characteristic : — On seeing any person with a 
dog in the course of his walks through the settlement, 
indignant at the maintenance of a useless mouth in the 
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colony, and yet desirous that the owner of the dc^ 
should have a more valuable domestic animal, he 
^ould say, " Kill your dog, air, and 1 will order you a 
Baig from the store." 

^H During this period of sufiering, the whole of the live- 

^Wftck belonging to Government, which bad been 

^Hpought to the colony from the Cape with so much 

^Btmble and at so great an expense, was killed for the 

subsistence of the settlement. And as the insufficiency 

of the ration issued from the King's store induced a 

state of extreme bodily exhaustion, all the Government 

works were suspended, and every person, whether free 

or bond, was allowed to employ himself for his own 

benefit, as he chose. 

The long-expected relief at length arrived. In the 
end of June, 1790, three transports arrived in Port 
Lcksoo, containing part of the stores which had been 
(^ved from the Guardian ; and in the course of the 
»r following, His Majesty's ship Gorgon, which had 
sen converted for the time into a store-ship, together 
|nfh ten transports containing convicts, and consti- 
llting what has ever since been known in the colony as 
! Second Jteet, also arrived. On board these vessels 
l^ere had been embarked in England one thousand six 
■hundred and ninety-five male, and sixty-eight female 
convicts, of whom no fewer than one hundred and 
ninety-four males and four females died on the passage 
out ; and such was the state of debility in which the 
survivors landed in the colony, that one hundred and 
sixteen of their number, viz. one hundred and fourteen 
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males and two females, died in the Colonial Hospital 
before the 15th of December, 179L 

Indeed the mortality, both on shore and on the 
voyages undertaken to and from the colony in the 
earlier years of its existence, was great beyond all com- 
parison with the experience of later years. «In the 
transports that are now hired by Government to convey 
convicts to New South Wales, the average mortality is 
perhaps not greater than two or three deaths for each 
vessel during the passage out ; and there are frequent 
instances of vessels arriving from England without 
having had a single death during the voyage. In the 
second fleet, however, the average mortality was 
twenty for each vessel, and the survivors, it would 
seem, were half-dead, or at least quite unfit for labour 
when they landed."*^ This argues a prodigious change 
for the better in the system of transportation, in so far 

* Mr. E. G. Wakefield has stated, in his evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, that the mortality daring the passage out 
amounted, in the earlier times of the colony, to one half of the whole 
number embarked in many instances, and in some, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, (fori mention the circumstance merely from metnory,) to two- 
thirds of the original cargo. I confess I haye never heard of any such 
mortality on the voyage to New South Wales, except in the case of a 
vessel in which a malignant fever had prevailed daring the passage. 
Great abuses were undoubtedly practised, so long as convicts were car- 
ried out by contractors at so much per head; for it appeared, on an 
investigation. which was instituted in the colony at the suggestion of 
Captain Parker, of His Majesty's ship Gorgon, that some of the captains 
of transports had very much abridged the convicts of the allowance 
stipulated by Government for their sobsistenoe ; this inhuman practice 
having been carried to such an extent in some of the ships, that many of 
the convicts had been literally starved to death. Still, however, I am 
confident that Mr. Wakefield's statement is greatly exaggerated. 
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as relates to the paasage out, equally creditable to the 
British Government, and gratifying to the philan- 
^throptst. 

The mortality on shore during the first years of the 
lony, contrasted with the universally acknowledged 
^nbrity of the climate of New South Wales for many 
years past, may easily be accounted for. It arose, — 

1st, From the effects of the very inferior system of 
management on ship-board during the voyage out, as 
evinced in the case of the convicts of the second fleet, 
contrasted with the high state of health in which such 
persons now generally arrive in the colony. 

2nd, From long confinement to a ration of salt pro- 
ions, sometimes of inferior quality, and generally in 
efficient quantity; and 

3rd, From the mental despondency which an insuf- 

ient allowance of provisions, conjoined with the 

IfDiserable prospect which the colony then appeared to 

Id forth to all parties, naturally induced. 

The sufferings experienced from the second of these 

tuses on board the vessels constituting the first fieet, 

their return to England from Poet Jackson, were 

exceedingly great. Four of these vessels sailed from 

Sydney, by the northern passage, round the continent 

of New Holland, under the command of Lieutenant 

Shortland, agent for transports, in the month of May, 

1788. But two of their number being separated from 

their leader, in a gale off the coast to the northward of 

Port Jackson, stood to the southward, and, doubling 

the south cape of Van Dieman's Land, reached Rio 

Janeiro by the western passage, in such a state of 
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extreme debility and ezhaiMtioii, however^ that if a fri- 
gate then OD the Braxilian coast had not aent her boats 
to assist them, they would not have been able to work 
up to the harbour. Lieutenant Shortland proceeded 
with the two remaining veasels to Batam; but the 
scurry attacking first the one ship's company, and thai 
the other, so many on board both Teasels died, and so 
many of the remainder were rendered utterly unfit for 
service, that he was obliged to scuttle and mnk one of 
the ships off the island of Borneo. 

The sufferings that were thus experienced by all 
parties connected with the original establishment of the 
colony of New South Wales were taken adyantage of 
by ignorant or designing persons to induce' numbers 
of the convicts, and especially the Irish convicts, who, 
in the colonial phrase, are generally no scholars, to 
attempt the most desperate expedients to escape from 
the colony. Under the idea of finding a Chinese settle* 
ment to the northward, parties were ever and anon 
made up to travel overland to China ; and many indi- 
viduals, who either perished of hunger or were speared 
by the natives, speedily fell victims to this strange infa- 
tuation. At one time no fewer than forty persons were 
absent from the settlement on the way to China ! 

After the arrival of the second fleet in the year 1791, 
the affairs of the colony began to wear a more favour- 
able aspect, and the prospect for the future was, on the 
whole, rather encouraging, when Captain PhiUip, 
whose health had for some time been in a declining 
state, resigned the government of the colony, and 
embarked for England on the 11th of December, 1792, 
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having administered its affairs with much credit to 
himself^ and with general satisfaction to the little com- 
munity, for nearly five years. During the remainder of 
his life he lived at Bath, and had a pension of £400 a 
year allowed him, for his services in establishing the 
colony, by His Majesty's Government. 
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CHAPTER III. 



GENERAL STATE OF THE COLONY DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF GOVERNORS HUNTER AND 
KING. 



And they sent the coat of many coUmn, and they broaght it to their 
father, and said. This hare we found : know now whether it be thy 
son's coat or no.— Genxs. xzxvii. 32. 



In the years 1790 and 1791, a military corps, design- 
nated The New South Wales Corps, which was afterwards 
embodied as the 102nd regiment of the line, was raised 
in England for the service of the colony. That service, 
it may naturally be supposed, was not considered, at so 
early a period in the history of the colony, either as the 
most dignified or the most enviable in which a British 
ofiicer could be engs^ed ; and commissions Were conse- 
quently procurable in the New South Wales Corps on 
much easier terms than in certain other military bodies, 
such as the Guards or the Blues. It was, therefore, 
quite possible that gentlemen might have found their 
way into that corps who possessed, only in a very 
limited degree, that honourable high-mindedness which 
should ever constitute the proud distinction of the Bri- 
tish officer; combining, as he is supposed to do, the 
elegant accomplishments of the scholar with the unex- 
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ceptionable morals of the reputable citizen, and holding 
in equal abhorrence the practices of the pettifogging 
dealer and the profligacy of the rake. And if such 
was actually the case, it was not to be wondered at, 
that members of the corps I allude to should, in process 
of time, be found sullying their hands with the shine of 
colonial pollution, and banding together, on every pro- 
per occasion, to maintain, by violence or injustice, 
what they had obtained by the sacrifice of honour. In 
short, for I have no wish to be a dealer in enigmas, 1 
am decidedly of opinion that the formation of the New 
South Wales Corps was, both in a moral and political 
sense, the most ill-advised and unfortunate measure 
that the British Government could possibly have 
adopted towards their infant settlement on the coast of 
New Holland, and that, like the wrath of Achilles to 
the Greeks, il entailed ten thousand sorrows on the 
colony of New South Wales. 

The greater part of the New South Wales Corps 
arrived in the second fleet, and, as Captain PhiUip's 
successor did not arrive till the 7th of August, 1793, 
the government of the colony was administered, for 
nearly three years, by the commanding officers of that 
regiment; first by Major Grose, and afterwards by 
Captain (subsequently Lieutenant- Colonel) Patterson, 
as lieutenant-governors of the tenitory. Of the public 
character of the former of these gentlemen, who I 
believe was a near relative of the famous antiquary of 
the name, I am unable to speak definitively, excepting 
^ that the tirst use he made of his power was to merge 

B civil in the military authority, or rather to set aside 
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the fonner in great measure altogether ; but Captain 
Patterson appears to have been a highly inteUigent and 
amiable man, who did not choose^ however, to hold the 
reins of government with a tight hand, but allowed 
things to take their nataral comve. The taste for go- 
verning on the small scale, and the means of vendering 
the resources of the Oovemment indirectly subservient 
to tUeir own private interests, which were thus acquired 
by the oflScers of the New South Wales Corps, weie 
likely, even in less favourable circumstances, to have 
operated afterwards as a drag on the wheels of the 
colonial state-carriage, impeding its motions and ren« 
dering its progress irregular and uncertain* In con- 
formity to what might thus have been expected, the 
history of the colony^ for the next fifteen years, exfailnts 
little else than a series of struggles for the mastery, 
between the Governor on the one hand and that power- 
ful and influential body on the other ; till at length the 
warfare, which had long been carried on covertly and 
by means of private representations to the authoriti« at 
home, assumed a less doubtftd character; insomuch 
that the corps proceeded at last with open violence to 
wrest the reins of government out of the hands of His 
Majesty's Representative, and actually forced him out 
of the colony ! 

The extraordinary fluctuations in the value of articles 
of domestic consumption, to which the colony was sub- 
ject for many years after its original establishment, and 
the extraordinary profits that were not unfreqnently 
realized on the investment of a small capital in mercan- 
tile speculation, afforded the oj£cers of the New South 
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Wales Corps both a temptation and an escuse for en- 
deavouring to eke out their military income, which in 
such circumstances was often inadequate enough, by 
engaging either directly or indirectly in such specula- 
tions. The position, moreover, which they held for a 
considerable time in the colony, afforded them singular 
advantages in this respect ; for as the King's stores 
contained whatever was supposed necessary for the 
comfortable subsistence of the settlement, there were 
ways and means of procuring from that source occa- 
sional supplies of useful articles at prime cost, which 
could afterwards be retailed at an enormous profit. The 
article iken, and indeed ever since, in most frequent 
requisition throughout the colony, was rum; and in 
process of time it came to be estabhehed as a general 
rule, that there should be certain periodical issues of 
that article (as for instance on the arrival of a mer- 
chant-ship) to the ofhcers of the corps in quantities 
proportioned to the rank of each officer. 

The business of buying and selling, especially when 
attended with unreasonable profits, is so apt to foster 
the selfish feelings, and holds out so many temptations 
to the indulgence of a grovelling disposition, that 1 
have oflen thought it would be good policy in a Go- 
vernment administering the affairs of one of those 
money-making communities called colonies, to counte- 
nance and encourage what are commonly called the 
liberal professions, if it were only because they have a 
powerful tendency to bring into play the higher and 
nobler feelings of our nature. Certain it is, that the 

iD, who devotes all his energies to the mere concerns 
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of baying and Belling, will at length come to estimate 
every thing, not according to what it is really worth, 
but only according to what it will bring. In this man- 
ner the very expansion of mind, which success in mer- 
cantile speculations generally induces, has a tendency 
to produce a corresponding degree of moral degrada- 
tion ; for the man who b^ns the world by buying and 
selling oranges, which is a lawful employment, and may 
therefore be honestly engaged in and honestly con- 
ducted, will, in all likelihood, provided he only gets the 
wind strong on his quarter, end the matter by buying 
and selling seats in the British Parliament ;"* i. e. hy 
buying and selling .the liberties of his country, which it 
is as infamous to buy as it is traitorous to sell. 

Whether a process of this kind was in prepress in the 
New South Wales Corps, it is not necessary to deter- 
mine : certain it is, that instead of occupying the high 
standing which it was incumbent on gentlemen of an 
honourable profession to have uniformly maintained, 
especially in a convict colony, the officers of that corps, 
from being buyers and sellers in general, gradually 
conceived the idea of establishing themselves as the 
only buyers and sellers in the colony. When a mer- 
chant-ship arrived in the harbour, the officers of the 
Corps got the first sight of her Manifest and the choice 
of her cargo ; and they had ways and means of allow- 
ing the free or emancipated convict-merchant to follow 
only at a humble distance in their wake. In short, the 
Honourable the East India Company were not the only 

* I allude of coarse to the state of things, so frequently exemplified, 
preTioas to the pttting of the Reform Bill. 
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military trading company, at the period in question, be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope. In the sale of tea and 
other India or China produce, of West India rum or 
Bengal arrack, and of soft goods or hardware of British 
manufacture, their example was diligently and success- 
fully copied on the small scale by their military brethren 
in New South Wales. 

The retail-trade was in the mean time variously ma- 
naged. Most of the non-commissioned officers of the 
Corps had licenses to sell spirits ; and in this manner 
the superfluous rum of the regiment was disposed of to 
the greatest advantage, it may be questioned, indeed, 
whether this was altogether in accordance with the de- 
clared intentions of the British Government, either in 
regard to the colony as a place for the reformation of 
convicts, or in regard to the duties of those to whom 
their moral guardianship was entrusted ; but then a 
much more important question recurs, for in what other 
way could the gentlemen of the New South Wales 
Corps have disposed of their surplus rum ? 

I have already pointed out the salutary effects of 
Governor Phillip's recommendation relative to mar- 
riage. Had that recommendation been followed up by 
a suitable practice on the part of those into whose 
hands the government of the colony subsequently fell, 
the result, I am quite confident, would have been grati- 
fying in the extreme. But the officers of the New 
South Wales Corps were neither all married, nor all 
virtuous men. Some of them, it is true, lived reputa- 

f with their families, and set a virtuous example to the 

iony, even in the worst of times ; but the greater 
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number took female convicts of preposflessing appearance 
under their protection, and employed them occaaonally 
in the retail-business. In so small a community as that of 
New South Wales^ at the period in question, a limmn 
of this kind could scarcely be concealed. In fiurt, 
there was no attempt at concealment: decency was 
outraged on all hands; and the prison populaticm 
laughed at their superiors for outdoing them in open 
profligacy, and naturally followed their example ! 

In a colony established for such purposes as that of 
New South Wales, it was doubtless a matter of the 
highest importance, nay, even of absolute necessity, 
that the officers, whether civil or military, in conne:don 
with the government of the colony, should^ in the first 
instance at least, have been married men— men of esta*- 
blished moral character. And no person can doubt for 
a moment, that it was quite in the power of tim Borne 
Oovemment to have found persons of this description 
in sufficient number to have enabled them to give ap- 
pointments in the colony to such persons ei^clusively. 
It unfortunately happened, however, in the earlier times 
of the colony, that a large proportion of the cinl and 
military officers of the settlement were unmarried men, 
of loose principles and dissolute habits ; who, setting 
at defiance the laws of God and the opinions of virtuous 
men, lived in a state of open and avowed profligacy, 
thereby setting an example which was but too gene- 
rally followed by the convicts, and the demoralizing 
and debasing influence of which is still widely percep- 
tible throughout the territory. For it is a lamentable 
fact, in the history of New South Wales, that the pro- 
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gresa of reformation, which, under a judicious system 
of management, and under the guidance of virtuous and 
philanthropic men, would have been rapid and gene- 
among the convicts, was checked at tlie very outset, 
«&d has ever since been counteracted at every step, by 
the vicious practice and the demoralizing exanaple of a 
great proportion of the free inhabitants of the colony. 

It was not to be supposed that such a system as the 
one I have described, in regai-d to the New South 
Wales Corps, could be witnessed without much perso- 
nal annoyance by the earlier Governors of the colony, 
or borne without much murmuring and complaint by 
the colonists. Acrimonious bickerings on the subject 
were in consequence incessant ; but every endeavour to 
put down the obnoxious system was unavailing, and 
was only met by reiterated clandestine complaints to 
His Majesty's Ministers, on the part of the injured offi- 
cers of the corps, which, unfortunately for the colony, 
were not unfrequently too successful. Besides, there 
were ladies, connected with the New South Wales 
Cwps, who could wield tongues and hands in support 
of the favourite system, as well as their protectors could 
wield pens and swords ; and the armed confederacy 
was consequently much too strong for the sailor-officers, 
who successively stood singly at the helm of the little 
colonial state-vessel for the first twenty years after she 
was launched, and who accordingly relieved each other 
with a rapidity, which, for so distant a colony, and so 
apparently undesirable a situation as the governorship 

Botany Bay, was perfectly unaccountable. 
'he second Governor of New South Wales was John 
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Hunter, Esquire, Post-Captain in the Royal Navy. 
Captain Hunter was a native of Scotland, and had been 
appointed, in virtue of a special Order in Council, se- 
cond captain of the Siriiis frigate, in the year 1787, 
Captain Phillip having the temporary command of that 
vessel during the voyage to New South Wales, as well 
as the general command of the expedition for the esta- 
blishment of the colony. In this capacity. Captain 
Hunter had made great exertions and undergone great 
privations, and the experience he had thus acquired 
was well calculated to qualify him for the more impor- 
tant charge with which he was afterwards entrusted. 
After the wreck of the Sirius and his long detention at 
Norfolk Island, Captain Hunter had returned to Eng- 
land in the Dutch transport ship fVaaksamheyd (Anglic^ 
Activity), which had been hired at Batavia to carry 
provisions to the colony, and was afterwards purchased 
on account of the Government to convey Captain Hun- 
ter, with his officers and crew, to England. 

Captain Hunter assumed the government of the 
colony oh the 7th of August, 1795. During his go- 
vernment the first free settlers, who emigrated to New 
South Wales in pursuance of Governor Phillip's recom- 
mendation, arrived in the territory ; and one of their 
number — a Scotchman from the neighbourhood of Ed- 
inburgh, whose sons are now substantial landholders in 
different parts of the territory — has told me, that the 
Governor went with him in person, to superintend the 
measurement of his land, and to ascertain in what way 
he could promote his settlement and render it as com- 
fortable as possible. Indeed, Governor Hunter-appears 
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to have been a man of Bound judgment, unexception- 
able principles, and warm benevolence ; and had he not 
been counteracted by the influence and the practices I 
have already described, the colony would have pros- 
pered greatly under his administration, and profligacy 
would have hidden her head and been ashamed. 

As a specimen of the sort of counteraction to which 
the earher Governors of the colony were not iinfre- 
queatly subjected, in making arrangements for the 
general benefit of the settlement, as well as of the spirit 
in which such interference was regarded by Governor 
Hunter, I relate the following anecdote of the period I 
refer to. A mean and disreputable practice has all 
along prevailed in the colony of New South Wales, 
both in regard to Governors and to private individuals 
of respectable standing in colonial society, viz. that of 
sending home clandestine, and of course generally false, 
information relative to their private character or public 
procedure, either to His Majesty's Ministers, in the 
case of Govemore, or to those influential persons or 
pubhc bodies with whom it is of consequence to the 
other individuals I allude to to stand well. Captain 
Hunter was, on one occasion, the subject of the private 
communications of some colonial informer-general of 
this kind ; but Ilia Grace the Duke of Portland, who 
then presided over the department of the Colonies, 
would not BuSer an honest man to be thus stabbed in 
eecrct, and accordingly sent back the identical letter 
he had received, without note or comment, to the 
Governor, Captain Hunter handed it one day after 
biner to a Scotch medical oflicer, who happened to be 
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dining with him at GoTemment House. ^'YoawiUturely 
take notice of this. Governor/' said the officer. *^ No," 
replied Captain Hunter; ** the writer of this letter has 
a family, and if I should take any notice of it, I should 
CMily ruin his family, I will rather let him alone/' 

Governor Hunter soon found that the machine of 
government was not likely to move as it ought, while 
its wheels were clogged in the manner I have de* 
scribed. He accordingly represented the actual state 
of the colony in this important respect to the autho- 
rities at home, and, to remedy the existing evils I have 
mentioned, strongly recommended that the New South 
Wales Corps should as speedily as possible be relieved 
by a detachment of marines — a species of f<»ee which 
ought, indeed, never to have been changed, so long as 
the government of New South Wales was entrusted to 
an officer of the navy. These representations appear 
to have been attended to ; for some time afterwards a 
large body of marines was actually under orders to 
embark for the colony to relieve the New South Wales 
Corps ; but the exigences of the war with France ren- 
dering their services necessary at the time in some 
other quarter, their destination was subsequently 
changed. 

The importance of the measure he had thus recom- 
mended for the future government of the colony, and 
the state of uncertainty in which he was long placed 
by the artful manoeuvring of parties, whose interests 
were diametrically opposed to such arrangements, at 
length induced His Excellency Governor Hunter to 
embark for England, which he did accordingly, in the 
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month of September, 1800, to represent the state of 
the colony in person to His Majesty's Government. On 
his arrival in England, it was understood for some 
time, both by himself and his friends, that he would 
return to New South Wales to resume the government 
of the colony ; and, in making arrangements for that 
purpose, I have ascertained that he had proposed to 
carry out with him a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland to act as his domestic chaplain, and to be 
settled in the colony. But whether any adverse influ- 
ence had been employed by individuals connected with 
the colony to prevent his return, or whether a more 
favourable prospect had opened up to him in the 
mother country, I am not aware; at all events, he never 
returned to New South Wales. 

Shortly before the arrival of Governor Hunter, Messrs. 
Muir, Palmer, Skirving, Margarott, and Gerald, who 
had all been tried and found guilty of slimit/aliiig the 
people of Great Britain to effect a reform of Parlia- 
ment in the year 1793, arrived in the colony under 
sentence of transportation ; Mr. Palmer — who had been 
a clergyman — for seven years, and tlie others for four- 
teen. Mr. Gerald, who was a native of tlie West 
Indies, died of consumption on the 16th of March, 
1796; and Mr. Skirving of dysentery—probahly in- 
duced by the use of salt provisions — three days there- 
afler. Mr. Margarott, 1 believe, lived to return to 
Scotland on the expiration of his period of transporta- 
tion; and Mr. Palmer, if I recollect aright, died subse- 
quently in the colony. Mr. Muir's history is well 
He was of highly respectable parentage ir the 
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west of Scotland, and had practised as an advocate at 
the Scotch Bar. His case having excited a deep inte- 
rest in America, the Otter, an American vessel bound 
for the north-west coast of that continent, was hired by 
certain gentlemen in Philadelphia or New York to 
touch at Port Jackson, for the express purpose of car- 
rjring him off from the colony. The plan proved suc- 
cessful ; and, on effecting his escape, Mr. Muir left a 
letter to the Governor, stating that he did not intend to 
infringe the laws of his country by returning to Great 
Britain, but that he would endeavour to reach America, 
where he would practise as a barrister till the expiration 
of his sentence should allow of his returning to Scot- 
land. The Otter was wrecked on the west coast of 
America to the northward of California ; but Mr. Muir 
was fortunate enough, after suffering much hardship 
and privation in travelling along the coast, to reach the 
city of Mexico, from whence he obtained a passage to 
Europe in a Spanish frigate. The frigate was fallen in 
with, however, by a British man-of-war off. Cadiz, and 
in the action that ensued and that issued in the capture 
of the frigate, Mr. Muir was dangerously wounded, 
part of his brain being actually shot away. In this 
condition, and when lying apparently dead oH the deck 
of the frigate, he was accidentally recognised by a 
Scotch officer, who had previously known him, from a 
small pocket bible which had been given him by his 
mother, and which he held with the grasp of death. 
The officer humanely concealed the circumstance, but 
had him conveyed to an hospital on the Spanish coast, 
where every attention was paid him, and where he 
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Itcorered sufficiently to enable him to proceed to Paris, 
on the invitation of" the French government, where he 
was treated with the most marked attention. He died, 
however, shortly thereafter, — I believe in consequence of 
his wound. Mr. Muir had purchased a cottage near 
Sydney, where he passed his time chiefly in literary 
recrement. Every thing that enlightened debcacy 
could suggest had been done by Governor Hunter to 
render his situation, and that oC his unfortunate friendi 
as little painful as possible ; and they were only knowi 
and regretted in the colony as men who had then*«J 
selves experienced all the bitterness of misfortune, bati 
who were still willing to exert themselves to the utoioati 
in relieving the miseries of others. 
- During the administration of Governor Hunter, agA 
CAilture made considerable progress, and the prospects 
of the colony consequently improved. The houses of 
respectable individuals were furnished with most of the 
comforts, and with not a few of the luxuries of life, 
through the intercourse that had then been recently 
upened up with India ; and the years of toil and famine 
were consequently forgotten. To each of the govern- 
ment or military officera who had agricultural establisli- 
ments in the colony. Governor Hunter allotted ten con- 
victs as farm- servants, and three as house-servants. To 
each of the free emigrant settlers he allotted five con- 
victs ; to superintendents, constables, and storekeepers, 
four each; to marine settlers, two; to emancipated 
convict settlers, one ; and to sergeants of the Kew 
jUth Wales Corps, one each. The attempta to iutro- 
I cattle into tlie colony had generally been unsuc- 

VOL. I. D 
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cettfal, most of them having died oa the pmmge; 
horses^ sheep, goats, pig8» and poultry, Iicrwwei:, had 
been introduced in greater numbers. The price, of a 
00W9 about a year after Oovemor Hunter anriTed in the 
colony, was £80 ; a horse cost £90, and a sheep of the 
Cape breed £7. 10s. ; a breeding-sow sold for £&, gatte 
and turkeys for a guinea, and ducks for IO5. a. ceiQ|ife. 
Mutton was 2f. a pound, goat's flesh U. 61&, e^d 
butter 35. Wheat sold for 125. a bushel, and faariey 
for IO5. Qreen tea was 16i* a pound, raw sugar l«.)6tf., 
and soap 2s. 

During the government of Captain Hunter, n. com- 
modious harbour for small vessels was disooveied on 
the east coast, about seventy miles to the norlhwaid of 
Port Jackson. It was afterwards found that m navi- 
gable river, flowing from the westwaid, discharged its 
waters iato this harbour, and, in following up that 
river towards its source, two other nai4gable streams 
were discovered flowing into it from the northward. 
The locality around the harbour wto subsequently caUed 
Newcastle, from the abundance of excellent pitnsoal 
in its immediate vicinity ; the main river was named the 
Hanter^ in honour of the Governor, and the two other 
rivers, the William and the Pattersim, in honour of 
Lieutenant-^Colonel William Patterson, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the colony. The district watered by these 
rivers and their tributary streams is at present beyond 
all comparison the most extensive and the most flou- 
rishing, boiii as a pastoral and as an agricultural dis- 
trict, in the territory. It is now visited twice a week 
by two large steam-boats, that convey produce and pas- 
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sengetB to and from the capital ; and the ming town of 

Maitlaad, situated at the hetid of the navigation, can 

^■l^veady boast of no fewer than twelve public-houses, 

^Iprwbich that species of entertainment for travellers, of 

^^hich the New South Wales pilgrim is generally so 

passionately fond, can be furnished of any strength 

and in any quantity. 

Shortly after his arrival in England, Captain Hunter 
was appointed to the command of the Venerable, 
seventy-four. When cruising with that vessel in Tor- 
bay, one of the seamen accidentally falling overboard. 
Captain Hunter humanely ordered her to be put about 
to pick him up. In executing this raanoauvre, the 
veesel missed stays, ran ashore, and was wrecked. 
Captain Hunter was in consequence brought to a court- 
mardal for the loss of the vessel, but was honourably 
iquitted. in the course of the trial, it is reported that 
Aien aeked what had induced him to put the ship 
lout in such circumstances, he replied (for he was a 
I man rather than a worldly-wise one) that " he 
iBsidered the Hfe of a British seaman of more value 
a any ship in His Majesty's navy." He was after- 
terda promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and spent 
e evening of his days in the neighbourhood of Leith 
k Scotland, where he lived universally esteemed, and 
kd in a good old age. 

pAt the period of Governor Hunter's embarkation for 
^land, the population of the colony amounted to 
iht thousand souls. Of these, about two thousand 
e hundred were settled in Sydney, and the remainder 
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chiefly at Parramatta, Toongabbee, Prospect, and 
Castlehilly agricultiiral settlements to the westwaitk 

The third Governor of New. South Wales was Philip 
Gidley King, Esquire, also a post*captain in the navy. 
Captain King was the son of a reputable citizen of 
Launceston in Cornwall, He had evidently received a 
good education ; but having been sent very eaiAy to 
sea, he had acquired a roughness of manners, and an 
uncouthness of language, which were not likely to 
increase the number of his friends, but which were^ 
uevertheless, by no means inconsistent with bene- 
volence of disposition. Having served under Captain 
Phillip on board the Ariadne frigate, and the Europe^ 
sixty-four, he was the more readily induced to accom- 
pany that officer on his appointment to the governmeBt 
of New South Wales ; and his services in establishing 
the subordinate settlement of Norfolk Island had been 
duly noticed and rewarded by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, in the year 1791. He had afterwards gone to 
England a second time during the administratioii of 
Captain Hunter; and, on returning to the colony, he 
had been commissioned to act as Governor,^ in the 
event of Governor Hunter's leaving the settlement. :- 
. Captain King assumed the government of the colony 
in the month of September, 1800. From the zeal and 
talent he had exhibited in effecting the settlement of 
the dependency, or, as it was then called, the colony».of 
Norfolk Island, it was anticipated that his adpunistm- 
tioa would be distinguished for. vigour and geneial 
ability. But it by no means follows, that a man, who 
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has acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his consti- 
tueots in a subordinate capacity, will continue to give 
[ual satisfaction in a higher situation, especially when 
rested with supreme authority. The possession of 
bitrary power not unfrequently developes qualities of 
mind which, in other circumstances, had escaped the 
notice of the keenest observer, and which the salutary 
consciousness of continued subjection to immediate 
ntrol would have kept in abeyance. Besides, when 
man has gained any confiiderable eminence on the 
Mil of fortune, he is strongly tempted to suppose that 
the talent and assiduity which it cost liim to reach his 
actual position, are not necessary to enable him to 
maintain it ; and he therefore intermits his labours, for- 
getful that it is much easier to fall in the world than it 
u to rise. In short, there are few comparatively of the 
^H^man race — far fewer than one would at first ima- 
^Hke — who are born lo commund. 

^HpGovernor King was undoubtedly desirous of pro- 

^^■titing the welfare of all ranks in the colony ; but he 

^^■lu perhaps seldom judicious enough in selecting and 

^^fc employing the proper means of attaining his end. 

Initable and irascible when thwarted in his measures, 

as was frequently the case, he seldom evinced the 

requisite degree of perseverance when unsuccessful ; 

and he therefore very soon left things to take their 

natural course, which, in the colony of New South 

Wales, as may well he supposed, was a miserably bad 

one. He had evidently formed but a low idea of the 

Kpotbitities of the colony ; and as he found, perhaps at 

\ first trial, that he could not make fanners of pick- 
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pockeiSf to Bse lus own e3[preMioii, lie <hoii^bt it luuia- 
cessary to expend foitker labonr on die finuUeni eipe- 
rimeDi. The comparative unpfodnetivene m of the mA, 
in the Tarioiis localities in which the first agiieidtnnil 
s^tlem^its were effected^ was doubtless nnfaromible 
to the general advancement of the colony in tegand to 
agriculture: but whether it arose firool igndtance or 
from indifference, the means of rendering the cokmy 
independent of sapplies from beyond seas were fer a 
long period sadly neglected ; and the consequence was^ 
that periods of scardty, npproadiing even t6 fcrntue, 
were not nnfiequent, while a vast ezpeo^tufe 4if 'BUf 
tish money was needlessly incurred in importing j^ 
visions from India, Batavia, and the Cape. 

During Governor King's adminiatmtioa the pa|i«l»- 
tion of New Sooth Wales eonnsted chiefly of tibose 
who sold mm, and of those who drimlL it ; and at the 
general maxim of the colony at that period was, Make 
money f hoHt$tly if you can^ but by M nMtns make 
money, it may nMixrally be sapposed that the seUeia of 
this article of universal requisition w6uld include per- 
sons of all ranks and professions. I have already 
shown to what extent the sale of this precious com* 
modity was engtossed by fjie honourable profession ef 
arms. Sergeant A, Corporal B, and even Private C, if a 
meful and deserving character, had each his licensed 
house to sell rum by retail, and to prevent, if poa8ible» 
a consummaticm so devoutly to be deprecated as the 
return of any of His Majesty's Emancipated convicts to 
the paths of virtuet And as Captain D, Lieutenant £, 
^nd Ensign F» h(td each his permit to land thirty dr 
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forty gallona of ardent spirits, which were then selling 
at £'2 or £3 a gallon, from every vessel that entered 
Jibe harbour, the supply (to use the language of politi- 
p|l economy) was equal to tlie demand, 
bWhetlier Governor King attempted openly to abridge 
the Corpa of their ancient privileges, I am not aware ; 
but he certainly got embroiled with that body in the 
course of his administratioD, insomuch that 1 have had 
from good authority that he was oftener than once 
>rehetisive of being put under arrest. In fact, the 
^^vileges of the Corps were defended with a boldness 
»nd finesse that would have out-general led a man of 
much superior ability to Governor King's. Of this I 
have been told an instance somewhat amusing: — His 
Excellency having found it necessary to prefer chaises 
against a member of the Corps to the Secretary of 
Jttate, did BO accordingly, at considerable length, en- 
isling his despatches to an officer who was proceed- 
I beheve expressly for the purpose, to England. 
it he was imprudent enough to allow the circuni- 
ice to get abroad rather too soon, and the genius of 
ly Bay was therefore immediately set to work to 
iteract his measures. His Excellency's box was 
lordingly picked of its despatches before it lell the 
C(^ny, and when opened in the Duke of Portland's 
office in Downing Street, it exhibited only a number of 
harmless old newspapers. 

was natural for a man, placed in such circura- 
ces aa Governor King, to endeavour to counter- 
nce the weight of military influence with which he 
thus to contend, by throwing something ponderous 
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into the opposite scale. He did so accotdingly, by 
attempting to bring forward the emancipated convicts 
as a counterpoise to the Corps; and by what means 
could His Excellency have secured the attachment x>f 
that class of persons more effectually than by granting 
them licenses to sell rum ? Such licenses were acciord* 
ingly dispensed with a liberality and profusion above 
all praise; for even the chief constable of Sydney, 
whose business it was to repress irregularity, had ^ 
license to promote it/ under His Excellency's hand, by 
the sale of rum and other ardent liquors ; and although 
the chief gaoler was not exactly permitted to convert 
His Majesty's gaol into a grog-shop, he had a licensed 
house; in which he sold rum publicly on his own behalf, 
right opposite the gaol-door. - 

A general dissolution of morals was the result of & 
state of things so outrageously preposterous. Neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage was thought of in th^ 
colony ; and as the arm of the civil power was withered 
under the blasting influence of the miserable system 
that prevailed, the police of the colony was wretchedly 
administered, and virtuous industry was neither enCon^ 
raged nor protected. Bands of bush-rangers or run* 
away-convicts traversed the country in all directions; 
and, entering the houses of the defenceless settlers in 
open day, committed fearful atrocities. 

During the government of Captain King, several 
hundred convicts attached to the Government agricul- 
tural establishment at Castlehill, about twenty miles to 
the westward of Sydney, were induced, at the instiga- 
tion of some of their number who had been concerned 
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! Irish Rebellion, to strike for their liberfi/. Tliey 
SCordingly left the settlement, armed with pikes and 
Kh other weapons as they could find. They were 
Kountered by the military under Major Johnston at 
egar Hill, a few miles beyond Parramatta on the 
I to the Hawkesbury. A few of them were shot : 
, others were taken and hanged immediately, 
1 the rest returned quietly to their labour ; nor has 
;r been any insurrection in the colony since 
tat period on the part of the convicts. 

was also during the administration of Governor 

5, that about a dozen families of free emigrant 

^tlers, chiefly from the Scottish border, arrived in 

;olony ; having been induced to emigrate to New 

Hith Wales, on receiving a free passage from Govern- 

, with the promise of a grant of one hundred 

""acres of land on their arrival in the colony, and rations 

for a certain period thereafter from His Majesty's 

stores. They arrived in the year 1802. Governor 

mustered them on the quarter-deck of their 

isel, shortly after their arrival, to ascertain their 

ipective views, resources, and abilities. Observing 

B old grey-haired man in their number, who acknow- 

gdged he had been thirty years in business in London, 

8»e Governor exclaimed in astonishment, " One foot in 

the grave, and the other out of it, what brought you 

Jiere, old man?" It is somewhat remarkable that Cap- 

1 King himself should have been the first of the 

ko to have both feet in the grave. The moralizing 

pvernor has been dead, 1 believe, these many years; 

Hit the old grey-haired man is still alive in the colony, 
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and wa9 etill able, a tery short tune nintb, to peHimn 
frequent journeys on horseback from his farm to Syd* 
nay, a distance of fifty miles. 

The free emigrants I have jnst mentiaBe^ wert 
Presbyterians, and settled on small patches of aBwriil 
land near Portland Head, on the banke of the Haiwlke*- 
bury. Their settlement has been^ beycmd all oom<t 
parison, the most orderly and succesidiid of the kind .in 
the colony ; some of them being now wealthy* and the 
greater number comfortable and inde{)endent« Tk$ 
reader may form some idea of the fertility of the die* 
strict, frpm the jREtct that, since its first settlement in Ae 
year 1802» several fields have borne a crop of wheat 
every year without intermission, and in, many yemni 
evexk a second crop of maize or Indian com. The lajaid 
in question is indeed occasionally flooded duiing the 
inundations of the Hawkesbury ; but for eleven years 
previous to the year 1830 no flood had been ex** 
perienced. 

The settlement of Portland Head also deserves pecu- 
liar credit, for having been the first, I might almost say 
the only one, in the interior of the colpny, to mal^a any 
voluntary and self-originated effort to provide for ite^ 
the regular dispensation of the ordinances of religion. 
So early as the year 1809, the settlers in that district 
had erected a church — ^the first that was ever erected in 
the Australian territory by voluntary subscription — at a 
cost of upwards of £400, in the hope of obtaining a 
minister of their own communion from the mother 
country; and from the very commencement of their 
settleoient they assembled regularly every Sabbath for 



the pubKc worship of God ; one of their tmmber, Mr. 
James Meio, a venerable old man who died in the 
colony a few years ago, reading a sermon and presiding 
in the exercises of praise and extempore prayer, agree- 
ably to the practice of the Presbyterian Church. In a 
lleport of a Committee of the House of Commons on the 
state of the colony, which was printed by order of the 
House in the year 1812, the circumstance is mentioned 
to the honour of that individual and of the settlement 
to which he belonged ; Governor Bligh having stated 
in his evidence before the Committee, that " it was the 
only case of the kind he had ever heard of during his 
government of the colony," I had the singular gratifi- 
cation to dispense the sacrament of the Holy Com- 
mnnion to this little community in the year 1S24, 
according to the hallowed customs of the Scottish 
Church. It was the first time it had ever been dispensed 
in New South Wales in such sort as it is written in the 
standards of the Presbyterian communion. There were 
twenty communicants { and the very peculiar circum- 
stances in which the ordinance was solemnized in the 
little church — situated on a rising ground on the edge 
of the forest, and overlooking a beautiful and romantic 
reach of the noble river — rendered the whole scene the 
most interesting and the most affecting I have ever 
witnessed. There is now a Presbyterian minister of 
the Church of Scotland — the Rev. John Cleland, A. M, 
— settled in the district. 

From his early initiation into the mysteries of a sea- 
frring life, Governor King was rather fond of those 
ctical jokes which constitute the peculiar dehght of 
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the younger inmates of the gnn-ioom. and he Bome> 
times indulged his disposition in a way scarcely com^r 
patible with the dignity of his office as the represents^ 
tive of majesty. He was standing on one occasion 
under the venuidah of Government House, when a 
person who had once been a marine approached him as 
a petitioner for a grant of land. '' You have been a 
marine/' said the Governor, recognising the man. 
** Yes, please your Excellency/' replied the petitidner. 
'' Can you go through the manual exercise yet?':' 
rejoined His Excellency: the petitioner bowed in the 
affirmative. '' Stand at ease, then," said the Governor : 
the marine did so. *^ Shoulder arms :" the marine 
obeyed. *' Right about face:" the marine stood with 
his face looking down the avenue towards the town. 
^' March," said His Excellency : the marine accord- 
ingly marched down the avenue; and the Governor, 
delighted at the success of the joke, walked into Govern- 
ment House without either countermanding the order 
he had just given, or waiting for the marine's retiun. I 
believe, however, he gave the man his grant of land 
shortly thereafter; and it was not likely to be any 
smaller on account of the little piece of innocent 
pleasantfy which he had thus played oiF at his ex- 
pense. 

Governor King was succeeded in the government of 
New South Wales by Captain Bligh of the royal navy, 
on the 13th of August, 1806. His administration, it 
must be acknowledged, was, on the whole, unfortunate 
for the colony ; but the circumstances in which he was 
placed were exceedingly peculiar, and the difficulties 
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of his situation exceedingly great. The period of his 
administration, I have been given to understand^ was 
shortened through the underhand representations of 
those who had been a thorn in his side all along : and 
in order, I presume, to neutralize the evidence he might 
otherwise have given at Downing Street, in regard to 
the circumstances of the colony, a certificate of character 
was sent home along with him, of such a kind as to 
induce His Majesty's Ministers to treat him with 
neglect — a circumstance which, I am credibly informed, 
embittered the remainder of his days. One cannot help 
feeling indignant at such conduct on the part of men 
who occupy a respectable standing in society; but, 
unfortunately for the colony of New South Wales, 
AustraUan hostility has too frequently been pursued 
with the most rancorous and persevering malignity. 
The colonial partisan, or the manager of some clan- 
destine correspondence, which is designed to ruin a 
particular family or individual, is not satisfied with 
bringing his enemy completely to the ground. Like 
the Polish lancers in the armies of Napoleon, he rides 
over the field of battle after the victory is won, and, 
searching him out from amidst the dying and the dead, 
transfixes him on the spot.''^ 

* This, I recollect, was affirmed as a fact by the newspapers of the 
day .daring the late war. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STATE OF THE COLONY DUllINO TUB ADMINl^TBA- 
TION OF GOVERNOR BLIGU, WITH AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE ORIGIN AND RESULT OF TUB COLONIAL 
REBELLION OF 1808. 



I w&w the virtuoiui man contend 

With life's annomber'd woes ; 

And he was poor — without a friend^ 

Amid ten thensand fbee* 
• • • • 

There sorely is some guiding Power 

That rightly snfiers wrong ; 
Givee Vioe to bloom its little hour, 

But Virtue late and long. 

Camoems, by Lord STRAMoit>fio. 



The fourth Governor of New South Wales was William 
Bligh, Esq., a post-captain in the royal navy. This 
officer, it is well known, had been sent out by the 
Lords of the Admiralty in command of His Majesty's 
ship Bounty, for the purpose of collecting plants of the 
bread-fruit tree in the South Sea Islands, in order to 
their being conveyed to the West Indies, as it was 
supposed that that singular tree would, if cultivated in 
the West India islands, afford a valuable and economical 
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article of food for the slave-population. But the crew 
of the Bounty, having mutiaied iu the couree of iheir 
voyage, turned Captain Bligb and bis officers adrifi in 
long-boat, and carried the Tcssel to one of the 
lerous groupes of islands with which the vast Paci5c 
Ocean is studded, doubtless to lead a life of unre" 
strained and licentious indulgence among their half- 
civilized natives. The misfortune which Captain Bligb 
had thus experienced in the service, and the superior 
seamanship and general ability he had displayed, in 
conducting his boat's crew along the northern coast of 
New Holland to the little island of Timor, in the Indian 
Archipelago, having strongly recommended lum to Uii 
Majesty's Government, he was appointed to succeed 
Captain King in the government of New South Walea. 

The character of Governor Bligh has at different 
periods, and according as different parties have suc- 
cessively obtained the management of the colonial 
press, been pursued with the most unquaUhed vitupera- 
tion, and loaded with the most unqualified praise. Ae 
is usual in such cases, the truth lies between. That he 
had faults, i will not attempt to deny ; but that he had 
also redeeming qualities, which in great measure neutra- 
lized these faults, and showed him to be a much better 
man than the greater number of his enemies, will, I 
conceive, appear equally evident from the following 
sketch. 

I have not been able to ascertain the tenor of 
Governor Bligh 's instructions relative to the New South 
Wales Corps ; but the first object which he undertook 
might and main on his arrival in the colony, was 
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the abolition of the military monopoly, and especially 
in the article of ardent spirits. This monopoly, for 
such it was in reality, was every where spoken Bgsinit 
by those who wished well to the colony. Its evil effects 
were every where apparent. With a view to its dis- 
continuance, Governor Hunter had recommended to His 
Majesty's Grovemment to recall the corps forthwith to 
England ; and fortunate indeed would it have been for 
the colony, had that recommendation been attended to. 
But as there is reason to believe that Captain Hunter 
was himself removed from the government of the colony 
by that very influence against which he had borne 
testimony, it was not likely that the gangrene which he 
had failed to eradicate from its body politic so soon 
after its first appearance, would readily yield to the 
lancet of his successor after it had pushed its roots into 
the vitals of the system, and become a wide-spr^Euling 
and putrefying sore. Governor Bligh, however, made 
the attempt which the circumstances of the case re* 
quired, by expressing his determination not to grant any 
more permits to military officers to land spirits free of 
duty. 

During the administration of the two preceding 
Governors, a considerable number of free emigrant and 
emancipated convict settlers had been located, chiefly 
with a view to the cultivation of tlie soil, on the rich 
alluvial banks of the Nepean and Hawkesbury rivers. 
The latter of these rivers is merely a continuation of the 
former, after its junction with a considerable stream 
called the Grose, which issues from a remarkable cleft 
in the Blue Mountains, in the vicinity of Richmond, a 
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village beautiAiUy situated at the foot of the mountains, 
about forty miles from Sydney, The alluvial lands of 
New South Wales, or what the people of New England 
would call Iitteival laiid-t, (I presume because they 
constitute the interval between the rivers and the open 
forest-country,) are in general heavily timbered, and of 
course difficult to clear. In such situations the progress 
of cultivation is necessarily slow, as the felling-axe and 
the operation of burning o^' roust precede the plough or 
the hoe; but as the coat of this comparatively tedious 
process is uniformly much more than repaid in the 
wonderful fertility of the soil, laud of this description is 
always preferred for the purposes of agriculture to the 
more open foreat-land. A considerable extent of land 
of this kind had been brought into cultivation along the 
baiiks of the Hawkeabury, (which was thus the principal 
agricultural settlement of the territory,) towards the 
close of Governor King's administration; but this im- 
portant section of the colony was most unfortunately 
visited, about the time of Governor Bligh'a arrival, with 
a succession of inundations which swept off the produce 
^^if the soil of every description, and left the settlers, in 
^HklBny instances, to poverty and starvation. 
^^BThe inundations of the Hawkesbury, unlike those 
^Tif the Nile and many rivers of America, are not peri- 
odical. A period of eleven years has elapsed in one 
instance without a single inundation; but two inun- 
dations have in another instance occurred in the course 
of the same year — one in the month of March, and the 
other in August— although rot a drop of rain had fal- 
I for some time previous in the district in which the 
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mundation was most severely felt These inunda'- 
tioiis are produced by . the fall of rain on the Bine 
Mountains — a lofty range which runs parallel to the 
coast, and along the base of which the Hawkesbury 
flows in a northerly direction, receiving its drainage by 
numerous mountain-torrents. And so vast is the accu* 
mulation of water on these occasions, and so narrow 
the gorges through which it has to force its way in its 
circuitous course to the ocean, that the river has in 
one instance been known to rise, in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Windsor, ninety-seven feet above its or- 
dinary level. 

At the period we have arrived at in the history ef 
the colony, the settlers of tlie Hawkesbury were nort 
prepared, as they generally are now, for so fearful a 
visitation; and the loss of grain and of other agricmlr 
tural produce of every description was proportioiMLbly 
great. A settler whose house stands on an eminence at 
a beautiful bend of the river, has told me he has seen 
thirty stacks of wheat at one time floating down the 
stream during a flood, some of them covered with {Hgs 
and poultry, which had thus vainly sought refuge from 
the rising of the waters* 

The occurrence of an inundation of this kind, at a 
time when very little grain was cultivated in any other 
part of the colony, was peculiarly calamitous, and its 
consequences were therefore the mofe generally felt. 
Maize meal and flour of the coarsest quality were sold 
in Sydney at two shillings and sixpence a pound, Kod 
Whole families on the Hawkesbury had no bread in 
their bouses for months together. In these drcum- 
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stances Governor Bligh did every thing that a Governor 
could do to alleviate the distress of the colony. He 
caused a number of the government cattle, which had 
now increased to a large herd, to be slaughtered and 
divided among the eettlers ; and in order to encourage 
them to cultivate as large an extent of ground as possi- 
ble for the future, he ♦•ngaged to purchaae for the 
King's stores all the wheat they could dispose of after 
the next harvest at fifteen shillings a bushel. The con- 
sequences of this judicious and beneficent measure were 
Bpeedily apparent. The dispirited settlers were stimu- 
lated to increased exertions. A large extent of cleared 
ground, which had been enriched in the mean time by 
successive floods, was laid under cultivation, and Divine 
Providence blessing the colony with an abundant har- 
vest, plenty and contentment were at length happily 
restored. 

The Governor had observed, moreover, that indepen- 
dently of their liability to floods, the agricultural in- 
terest, which it behoved the colonial executive at «o 
important a crisis especially to encourage, was ex- 
tremely depressed, in consequence of the miserable 
system of traffic which was then prevalent in the co- 
lony ; for rum, and not British money, was at that time 
the general medium of exchange in the purchase of 
every thing saleable throughout the territory. Now, 
to ftuch persons as emancipated convict settlers, who 
were just beginning to acquire the habits of virtuous 
industry in the salutary pursuits of agriculture, no state 
r things could possibly be more injurious, as it daily 
rposed them to the almost irresistible temptation to 
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barter away their hard-earned produce for what could 
only contribute to the misery and ruin of their families; 
Besides, it had not escaped the Governor's observation, 
that the industrious free emigrant settlers of the hum- 
bler class were also universally kept down through the 
operation of the same system, though in a somewhat 
different way ; for, in disposing of their i^cultund 
produce to the merchants or rather dealers in Sydney, 
they could only obtain paym^oit in property ^ as it. was 
called, i. e. in rum, tea, sugar, or such other goods-as 
the dealer had to dispose of, at an enormous per^cent? 
age above their real value. . i 

Governor Bligh, therefore, immediately set himself 
to introduce a better order of things, in so fer as these 
interesting classes of the colonial population were conr 
cemed. With this view he made a tour of inspection 
in the agricultural districts of the colony, inquiring 
successively into the circumstances and resources of 
each of the settlers, and taking a list of the articles, of 
household consumption which each informed him he 
stood in need of, as well as of the quantity of beef, 
pork, wheat, or maize, which he thought he viras likely 
to be able to turn into His Majesty's stores in the 
course of the ensuing season. And according to the 
idea he was thus enabled to form of each settler's 
wants and abilities, he gave him an order forthwith oa 
the commissariat for the articles which he judged it 
requisite for him to receive, the price of which he was 
to pay in produce at a certain fixed rate at the- ensuii^ 
harvest. 

This arrangement was unquestionably the most judi- 
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cious, the most philanthropic, and the most directly 
conducive to the rapid advancement of a colony, com- 
posed of such heterogeneous materials as the colony of 
New South Wales, which it was possible for any Go- 
vernor to have adopted at the period in question. For 
B» His Majesty's stores at that time contained almost 
wery article that was required in a family, and as the 
"Governor set a very moderate price on those articles 
that were thus to be exchanged for produce with the 
settlers, it was the direct interest of the latter to make 
immediate payment whenever they were able to do ao ; 
as ia the event of their failure they were not likely to 
obtain a second supply from the King's stores, and as 
every thing they required to purchase was sure to cost 
them at least four times the price any where else. 
No wonder then that the memory of Governor Bligh 
luld be warmly cherished, as it certainly is in a 
high degree, by the middle and lower classes of 
ihe settlers of older standing throughout the colony. 
"Them were the days for the poor settler," said a lo- 
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of one of these classes, at wbot 



comfortable house I was glad to pass the night on one 
occasion, after a long and dreary ride of upwards of 
fifty miles over a mountainous and desert tract of coun- 
try, and who, though originally transported many years 
ago as a notorious smuggler, is now a reputable pro- 
prietor of land, and the father of a well-reared and in- 
dustrious family : — "Them were the days, sir, for the 
poor settler : he had only to tell the Governor what he 
to get it from the stores ; 
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wbateyer it was, 8ir, from a needle to an ancbor, fiom 
a penn'orth o' packthread to a ahip*s cable/' 

This beneficent and patriotic anrangeoMiit «f the 
Governor's, however, was directly o{^>oaed to the pri- 
vate interests of that comparatively nmaeroos and 
powerful class of individuals who had grown corpn* 
lent on the dninkenneas of the colonyt and who liffed 
and moved and bad their being as men ofcrtdH mmd re- 
mown in the colony, on die increase and perpetnatba isf 
that detestable vice. Certain parties of good fepntaooadd 
no longer sell the usual quantity of Bengal nuB» flra- 
zils tobacco, Siam sugar, young Hyson tea, or 
manuiSBictured goods at the mual remMnermiimg 
a change of system whidi of course could not be tdb- 
rated. In riiort, the craft was in danger, and the rapid 
&lling of the mercury in the barometers of the diffioeent 
harams of the colony portended a storm. 

When a quantity of combustible materials h«s been 
industriously heaped together to }M'oduce an eorploaian, 
it is of little consequence in whose kitchen the match is 
lighted to fire the train. The gentleman who was tie 
immediate occasion — I should be sorry to style htm the 
amse — of the explosion that ensued in the instance in 
question, was John Macarthur, Esquire, formerly Cap<- 
tain and Paymaster of the New South Wales Corps, 
but, for some time previous to Governor Bligh's arrival, 
a merchant in the colony. This gentleman, who has 
for several years past been a member of the Legislatinre 
Council of New South Wales, deserves very .great credit 
for having been the first to direct the attention of the 
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colony to the rearing of sheep and the growth of fine 
wool, as well as Tor the virtuous example which his 
own well-regalated family has uniformly exhibited to 
the European inhabitants of the territory. As a mer- 
chant, however, Mr. Macarthur's interest was unques- 
tionably opposed to the successful accomplishment of 
the Governor's measures; and His Excellency, it would 
seem, being a plain, straightforward, seafaring man, 
was apprehensive of counteraction in carrying these 
measures into effect from his consummate ability. But 
although this state of feeling unquestionably existed 
for some time, the unhappy consequences that ensued 
were the result of certain overt acts and proceedings 
which it is necessary to detail at considerable length, 
especially as they relate to a very important period of 
colonial history, which has not unfrequentiy been made 
the subject of the grossest misrepresentation. 

Previous to what was called the March flood, in the 
year 1806, the usual price of wheat in the colony was 
seven ehilliags and sixpence a buahcl, and in mercan- 
tile transactions promissory notes were frequently given 
and received for the payment of a certain number of 
busbeia of wheat of the next ensuing harvest ; the par- 
ties in such transactions mutually conceiving that the 
price of that commodity would in the mean time con- 
tinue nearly stationary. In consequence, however, of 
the calamitous visitation 1 have just mentioned, the 
price ol' wheat in the year 1H07 was as high as £ 1 . 8s. 
or £\. Ifls. per bushel. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Lacarthur, happening to hold a promissory note of the 
I referred to, of date previous to the inundation, 
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insisted on its literal fulfilment some time posterior to 
that calamity : but the drawer of the note (I am not 
sure whether this is the technical designation) holding 
that he was bound only to make payment at the rate at 
which wheat was selling when the note was given^ and 
resisting the demand on that ground, the case was re- 
ferred for decision to the Court of Appeals, in which 
the Governor decided against Mr. Macarthur, on the 
broad principle of equity which it seemed to him to in- 
vohe. Prerious to the decision, however, Mr. Mac- 
arthur had submitted a paper to the Governor, in which 
he contended that as the drawer of the note — an eman- 
cipated Scotch convict of the name of Andrew Thomr 
son — was not one of the persons who had suffered from 
the flood, and would have had the advantage of the terms 
of payment in the event of a fall in the market occur- > 
ring previous to the note's becoming due, he was bound 
to make payment according to its literal meamng. But 
the Governor refusing to hear any thing on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Macarthur took offence, and never afterwards 
made his appearance at Government House, although 
the Governor subsequently called on Mr. M. on being 
told that he was indisposed. 

In the month of March, 1807, the ship Dart, of 
which Mr. Macarthur was in part owner, arrived in 
Sydney from London. Agreeably to the usual practice 
on such occasions her Manifest was exhibited by Mr. 
Harris, the naval officer, to the Governor, who, observing 
in the list of articles two large stills — the one addressed 
for Mr. Macarthur, and the other for Captain Abbott of 
the New South Wales Corps — made a minute on the Ma- • 
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nifest, directing the naval officer to place both of the 
stills in His Maje8ty*s store, in order to their being 
sent back by the first ship to England^ the distillation 
of spirits being prohibited in the colony. As the 
coppers, or boilers of the stills, however, had been 
packed fall of medicine, the naval officer had allowed 
them to be conveyed to Mr. Macarthur's premises, not* 
withstanding the Governor's order to the contrary, 
while the heads and worms were deposited in the King's 
store. In the month of October following, when the 
ship Duke of Portland was about to sail for London, 
it was discovered that the coppers were still in Mr. 
Macarthur's possession; and the circumstance being 
notified to the Governor, he ordered the naval officer, 
Robert Campbell, Esq., now a member of the Legis* 
Native Council of the Colony, to have them shipped 
forthwith. Mr. Campbell having accordingly written 
to that efiect to Mr. Blaxcell, Mr. Macarthur's partner, 
Mr. M. replied in a letter to the naval officer, stating 
that ''he had nothing to do with Captain Abbott's 
still, and that he intended to dispose of his own to 
some ship going to India or China ; but that if that 
should be objected to, the head and worm could be 
disposed of as His Excellency thought proper, and 
that he would apply the copper to some domestic use." 
Mr. Campbell showed this letter to the Governor, 
who merely directed him to enforce the original order 
for the re-shipmetit of the stills complete to England. 
The naval officer accordingly sent his nephew, Mr. R. 
Campbell, jun., to Mr. Macarthur, agreeably to the 
Governor's order, for the two coppers ; and on Mr. M.'s 

VOL. I. £ 
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refusing' to gire them up without tt receipt, Mr*. C. joL 
procured a receipt from the nayal officer for ''two §tSv 
with heads and worms complete/' Mr. M. Iiowdw 
refused to take the receipt in that form, as he nsfrer had 
had either ''heads or worms'' in his possession,; and 
Mr. Campbell, jun. consequently returned to proeum 
another receipt from his uncle: but the naral officer 
refusing to give kny other receipt than the one he had 
already given, which, it seems, corresponded with die 
description in his books, Mr. C. jun. returned to Mr* M.; 
agreeably to his original order. Mr. M. showed hitt 
where the stills were, and told him he might take them 
away at his own risk ; which he did accordingly. Mr. M.» 
however, immediately prosecuted Mr. C. jun. before a 
Bench of magistrates for this allied illegal seiature of 
his property, and, after the evidence had been full]! 
heard, made a statement in open court, in the presence 
of a concourse of people, whom the singularity of the 
case had attracted, to the following effect : — '^ It would 
therefore appear that a British subject, in a British 
settlement, in which the British laws are established by 
the royal patent, has had his property wrested from him 
by a non-accredited individual, without any authority 
being produced, or any other reason being assigned, 
than that it was the Governor's order. It is therefore 
for you, gentlemen, to determine whether this be the 
tenor on which Englishmen hold their property in New 
South Wales." 

In the month of November, 1807, a few weeks after 
the occurrence just mentioned, the schooner Parra- 
matta, of which Mr. Macarthur was also in part owner. 
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arrived from Otaheite, whither she had sailed from 
Sydney in the month of June previous, under the com- 
mand of a Scotchman of the name of Glen, who was 
afterwards murdered with all his crew on the coast of 
New Zealand. A convict, it seems, of the name of 
Hoare had escaped /rom the colony by the Parramatta, 
and had been leftby the captain at Otaheite ; and as the 
missionaries at that island complained of the circum- 
stance in a remonstrance to Governor Bligh, judicial pro- 
ceedings were immediately commenced against the vessel 
OD her return to port, to recover the penalty which had 
thus been incurred by the captain and ownere under the 
colonial regulations. The owners refusing, however, 
for reasons with which I am unacquainted, to give 
security for the payment of the penalty if recovered 
by law, the naval officer refused to enter the vessel, and 
took possession of all her papers, constables being in 
the mean time put on board to prevent the landing of 
any part of her cai^o. 

In consequence of this procedure on the part of the 
naval officer, Mr, Macarthur notified to Glen and the 
crew, that he had abandoned the vessel, and that they 
had consequently nothing further to expect from him. 
GLen accordingly went on shore with his crew, in- 
forming the naval officer of his being virtually oi'dered 
to do 80 by Mr. M., and making affidavit to that effect 
in justification of his procedure in the Judge Advocate's 
Office, as it was contrary to the colonial regulations for 
seamen to remain on shore in Sydney, In consequence 
if this affidavit the Judge Advocate wrote on service to 
(r. M. on the day following — the 14th of December, 
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1807 — detailing the circumstancey and requesting his 
attendance at Sydney on the morning of the 15th^ to 
answer for the violation of the colonial regulations to 
ivhich he had thus been accessary. Mr. M. replied by 
stating the circumstances under which he had been 
induced to abandon the vessel^ and referring the Judge 
Advocate to the naval officer for any further information 
be might desire on the subject. 

The Judge Advocate^ construing Mr, Macarthur's 
declining to attend at Sydney on what he conceived hi$ 
official summons into a contempt of his authority^ 
issued a warrant to apprehend his person, and convey 
him to Sydney, to answer in the case before himself 
and other justices of the peace on the 16th of De- 
cember. The warrant was addressed to Mr. Francis 
Oakes, who had been sent out in the ship Duff about 
ten years before as a missionary to Otaheite, but had 
left the island in a twelvemonth, in consequence of 
some demonstration of hostile feeling on the part of the 
natives, and was then settled as chief constable at Par- 
ramatta, where Mr. Macarthui* resided. Mr, Oakes 
accordingly waited on Mr. M. on the evening of the 
15th, and after many very humble apologies preseuted 
the Judge Advocate's warrant ; on the perusal of which 
Mr, M. gave him the following written paper in testi- 
mony pf his having duly executed it, observing at the 
time, agreeably to the tenor of an affidavit subse- 
quently made by Mr. Oakes, " that had the person who 
issued that warrant served it instead of him, he would 
have spurned him from his presence :" '* that if he came 
a second time to enforce the warrant, to come well-armed, 
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ea lie never would submit till blood was shed;" and " that 
he had been robbed of ten thousand pounds : but let then 

E'., they mill toon make a rope to liang themselves." 
Mp. Oakes, 
"You will inform the persons who sent you 
wilh the warrant you have now shown me, and 
^. ._n me a copy of, that I never will submit to the 
horrid tyranny that is attempted, until I ara forced; 
that I consider it with scorn and contempt, as I do the 
persons who have directed it to be executed. 

(Signed) "J. Macaethur." 
" FirrBmatta, DecAmbei 15tL, 18D7." 






Oakes proceeded to Sydney early next morning, 
deBvered the note he had received to the Judge 
Advocate, relating first to that officer, and afterwards to 
the Governor in person, the particulars of his interview 
with Mr. Macarthur, — evidently with the devotedness 
ef a servant who is conecious of being the bearer of im- 
portant and agreeable intelligence, the relation of which 
may subsequently prove advantageous to himself. Mr, 
Oakes's deposition being then taken before a Bench of 
magistrates, the Judge Advocate issued a second war- 
rant, addressed to the chief constables of Sydney and 
Parraniatta, and requiring them to apprehend Mr. M. 
and lodge him in Hie Majesty's gaol until he should be 
discharged by due course of law. In pursuance of 
this warrant, the two chief constables, with three of 
their myrmidons, armed with sticks or cutlasses, appre* 
bended Mr. M.at th« house of Mr. Grimes, the Sur- 
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veyor-Geaeral of the colony, in Sydney ; and Mr. M.^ 
being brought before a Bench of magistrates held in 
Sydney on the day following, (17th December^ 1807,) 
was forthwith committed for trial for high misde- 
meanours before a criminal court to be atfsetnbled fir 
ihe purpose, but was immediately liberated on bail. 

The criminal court for the trial of Mr. Maeartbur; 
consisting of the Judge Advocate and six officers of the 
New South Wales Corps, met at Sydney on the 25th of 
January, 1808, and as the case had excited intense 
interest, the court was quite crowded, and a iiumb<»r 
of the private soMieis of the Corps, (into which about 
fifty emancipated convicts had been eidisted,) arlued 
with their side-arms, were in anxious attendance. The 
indictment had been pi^epared by an attorney of the 
name of Crosley, who had been transported for per* 
j.ury, but had afterwards received a colonial purddn, 
and was then living at the Hawkesbury. This person, 
it seems, had frequently been consulted on matters of 
kw, both by the Governor and the Judge Advocate, as 
the latter had not received a legal education himself, 
and was consequently unpractised in such matters. 
The indictment chai^i^ Mr* M. with a contravention 
of the Govemor^s express order* in detaining the boilers 
6f the two stills an his premises, and also with an inten*^ 
tionto stir up the people of the colony to hatred and 
contem{^ of the Governor and government, in the 
inflammatory and seditious words he had uttered at a 
Bench 6f magistratelft in Sydney, convened at his juBt* 
ttcular instance to try Mr. R. Campbell, jun. for the 
seizure of the Stills* It also charged him with ah 
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intent to miiie dias^tisfaction and disconteatmBiit in tb6 
t:oloDy^ and a spot of hatred and contempt towards the 
Goyemor and government, in inducing the master and 
ccew of tiie Parramatta schooner to come on shore in 
difect violation of the colonial regulations. And it 
diaiged him, moreover, with a seditious contempt of 
the authority of the Judge Advocate, and with uttering 
&]se, scandalotts/. malicious, de&matory and seditious 
words, of His Excellency the (xovemor, in the paf^er he 
liad given to the chief constable Oakes, and in the 
^xpresBions he had used i» canvenation with that 
fiihctionary re&ipecting the Grovernor aiid government. 

Previous to the trial Mr. M. had addressed a letter 
itoihe Governor, protesting for several reasons against 
the Judge Advocate's presiding oh the occasion, and 
requesting that His Excellency would appoint some 
disinterested person to preside in bis room: Irat the 
Crovemor beibg given to understand that the ocmit 
cottld not be ncohstituted without the Judge Advocate, 
lefused to interfere, and replied that the law must take 
its course. As soon, however, as the Judge Advocate 
had administered the usual oath .to the 4nz officers, aiid 
m9B prodeeding to take it himself, Bocotding to the 
nsual form, Mr. M., who had in the Jiiean time been 
snoendered to the court by his bail, interrupted the 
proceedings by protesting against the Judge Advocate's 
being a member of the court, and presiding on the 
trial. The Judge Advocate, however, having then stated 
that there could be no court without him, and &at he 
eould not be objected to, as by the terms of ^His 
Majesty's patent the court could not be finrmed ^without 
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the Jo^^ AArocBie, Captain SLemp^ one of flie mx offi* 
cers, replied, that the Judge Adrocate was noAiii§^ 
more than a jaryman, or than <me of themsebrea^ and 
might therefore be objected to ; and then desired Mr* 
Macarthnr to state his objecticMis, the Judge Advocate 
being in the mean time compelled to remore fincxn his 
seat as president of the coort« 

Mn Macarthur, being thos allowed liberty of speech, 
objected formally against the Jndge Advocate, cm the 
gromid of his being deeply interested in the issue of the 
trial, of his being strongly prejudiced i^ainst himself> 
of his having exhibited malicious feelings towards him 
in prejudging the case, and of his being a person of 
disreputable character and the associate of Crosley^ 
and others of equally exceptionable principles, in en« 
deavouring to accomplish his personal ruin ; and con« 
eluded by conjuring the officers in the name of Almighty 
God to consider the inestimable value of the precious 
deposit with which they were entrusted, and to remem- 
ber that they had the eyes of an anxious public upon 
them, trembling for the safety of their property, their 
liberty, and their lives. 

On the conclusion of this address, the Judge Advo* 
cate called out to Mr. M. that he would commit him 
for his contemptuous language; but Captain Kemp, 
addressing himself to the Judge Advocate, and calling 
out, ^* You commit ! No, sir, I will commit you to 
gaol," or words to that effect, the Judge Advocate 
seeing nothing but confusion likely to ensue, and appre* 
hensive of personal danger from the number of soldiers 
with their side-arms in and about the court, called out 
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(hat he ** fidjoumed the court/* and desired the people 
to disperse ; but Captain Kemp and the other officers 
tailed the people back^ saying, *' Stay, stay I tell the 
people not to go out — we are a court,*' 

The Judge Advocate having then left the court, 
Mr, M. called out to the officers, "Am I to be cast 
forth to the mercy of a set of armed ruffians — ^the 
police?" informing them at the same time, that "^'he 
had received private information from his friends that 
there was a set of armed ruffians prepared against 
him,*' and requesting they would give him a military 
guard. The officers accordingly pledged themselves 
for Mr. M.*s safety, and desired some of the soldiers 
m the court to guard him ; but the provost-marshal, 
into whose hands he had been surrendered by his bail^ 
considering the court adjourned on the Judge Advo* 
cate's proclamation, and regarding this procedure on 
the part of the officers as a rescue of his prisoner, 
immediately made affidavit of the circumstance before 
the Judge Advocate and three other justices of the 
peace, and procured their warrant for the apprehension 
of Mr. M., in order to his being lodged in his Majesty's 
gaol. A copy of this affidavit and warrant being of 
course submitted to the officers, the latter immediately 
wrote to the Governor, accusing the provost-marshal of 
perjury in the affidavit he had just made, in charging 
them with having rescued the prisoner out of the hands 
of justice; but the court finally broke up, without 
having done any thing in the affair of the indictment, 
about two o'clock, p. m., when Mr. M. being surren-^ 
dered to the provost*marshal was conveyed to the gaoI« 
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In the mean time the Groverndr was in thi$ nfnioif^ 
perplexity as to what ought to be done in the ^toet 
Oh being inft>rmed that th^ officels had refWsed lx> ^km 
the Judge Advocate to sit as president of the c^tft^ be 
sent repeatedly for the lieutenant-Qov^rhotv M^cmt 
(afterwards Colbnel) Johnston^ then cotaimandti^.tlll^ 
New South Wales €k>tps, and for Captain (afterwimto 
Ma^or) Abbott, of the same regitnent, to consult with 
Aettitts to "what ought to be done ; bnt neither of these 
gehtlemeh thought proper to asmst His Excellency on 
tiie occasion, and sent frivolous excuses in reply to his 
urgent and repeated messi^es. On the deposition^ 
however, of the provost-marshal, it was determined 
that Mr. M. should be kept in gaol, until delivered by 
due cotfrse of law ; and that the six officers should be 
brought before a Bench of mag|istrates, as a grand jury^ 
on the day following, to ascertain whether there was 
ground sufficient for committing them for trial before a 
criminal court for treasonable practices or other b^h 
mtedetneanours : and a letter was accordingly written 
by the Grovemor to^Colonel Johnston, intimating that he 
had ordered the six officers of his Corps to appear before 
himself (viz. Colonel Johnston) and a Bench of magis- 
trates oa the following day. 

In this stage of the proceedings it would seem that 
ihe officers of the New South Wales Corps took it for 
^granted, that the Governor intended to set aside the 
criulinal court altogether, and to invest the magistrates 
with it$ powiEn^,* and it would seem also diat Mr. 
Macartbur's fiii^ds were incessant in their endeavours 
to prepossj&ss them with this idea. It appears, how- 
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«ver, from the evidence of Mr. Griffin, the Governor's 
secretary, that His Excellency had no such intention, 
but that the magistrates were in future to take cog- 
nisance of all such minor cases as could come properly 
within their jurisdiction, while all cases of a criminal 
character were to lie over till the Governor should hear 
from England. 

Acting therefore on this unfounded preaumpticn, 
Colonel Johnston was, in an evil hour, most unfor- 
tunately persuaded to usurp the government of the 
colony. Orders were accordingly given for the regiment 
to form, and the drum was beat loud and hard between 
six and seven o'clock the same evening. The regiment 
was instantly formed in the barrack-square, and marched 
immediately at a quick pace towards Government 
House, with bayonets fixed, colours displayed, and 
mihtary music. Mrs. Putland, the Governor's daugh- 
ler, whose husband — a lieutenant in the navy — had 
been interred only a few days before, (on which occa- 
aion Colonel Johnston was chief mourner,) presented 
herself at the door of the house, and endeavoured to 
prevent the entrance of the military with her parasol ; 
but the house being surrounded by the soldiery, 
Colonel Johnston and a number of the latter soon 
effected an entrance. Tlie Governor, however, was for 
some time not to be found ; but every room and crevice 
in the house being eagerly searched for him by the 
soldiers, he was at length discovered standiug behind a 
cot which was hanging in a back apartment, to which 
he had retired on the approach of the military, in 
the act of concealing certain papei's of importance. 
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GovBmor Bligh has been much reprobated for his 
conduct on this occasion ; and the charge of tyrantiy, 
which has often been brought against him with great 
virulence, has been generally acquiesced in the more 
readily, because of its being supported by the addi^ 
tional charge of cowardice* Had the Qovemor stood 
boldly forward, and shot the commanding officer of the 
New South Wales Corps at the head of his regiment, 
83 certain colonial wiseacres think he ought to have 
done, his own life would in all likelihood have been: 
instantly sacrificed by the numerous dealers in ardent 
spirits by whom Colonel Johnston was surrounded, 
and whose leaders had urged on that unfortunate offi* 
cer to his fate. But then the last act of His Excel- 
lency's life would have sanctified all that had preceded 
it, and the memory of his alleged misgovemment would 
have been buried for ever in the grave of a hero. It is 
somewhat singular that the world reserves all its sym- 
pathy for what is merely splendid in action, and will 
scarcely allow the award of common justice to what is 
merely right. As things happened, I will allow that it 
Would have been better for the Governor to have met 
Colonel Johnston at the door of Govei:nment House, 
and expostulated with him on the itopropriety and 
the danger of his procedure; and, after a full and 
explicit declaration of his intentions, in regard to the 
officers, to have recommended and commanded his 
immediate return to his duty* But it was the Go- 
vernor's intention, as he afterwards repeatedly and 
solemnly declared, to have merely kept himself out 
of the way till he could effect his escape to the interior 
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of th^ colony; where he felt satisfied he would have 
been gladly received by the free settlers, in whose 
hands he would assuredly have been perfectly isafe, if 
not in a condition to set the Corps itself at defiance; 
And the circumstance of his being discovered and 
seized, when endeavouring to carry this most prudent 
intention into efiect — a circumstance which sufficiently 
demonstrates the suddenness of the movement, and the 
Grovemor's entire freedom from all suspicion of any 
thing of the kind — ^was not one whit more disgraceful to 
his character as a British officer, than it would hav^ 
been disgraceful to King Charles XL, to have been disco-* 
vered and apprehended by the soldiers of Oliver Crom- 
well » when concealed in the thick foliage of the royal 
oak.* 

* In the first edition of his work on the Australasian Colonies, — pub- 
lished in London, if I recoUect aright, about the year 1817, — W. C. 
Wentworth, Esq., Barrister- at-law, a native of New South Wales, gave 
some account of the unhappy affair of 1808, in which he was pleased to 
represent Governor Bligh as a tyrant and a coward. Mr. W. was at 
that time but a young man, and had previously received considerable 
attentions, both in the colony and in England, ft'om certain parties who 
had been instruniental in deposing the Governor ; for which, perhaps, 
he naturally enough took this means of expressing his gratitude. On his 
return to the colony, however, in the year 1B24, when about to place 
himself at the head of the numerous party called Emancipists, finding it no 
longer expedient to represent the individuals who had been most active 
in deposing Governor Bligh, and who were then known by the name of 
Pure Merinaes, or Exclitsumists, as patriots, or firiends of the colony, 
the whole passage about Governor Bligh was expunged in the sub- 
sequent editions of the work, and its place was supplied by a lengthy 
Philippic against the Reverend Mr» Marsden, who, it seems, had 
uniformly acted with the party of Pure Merinoes, to which the Eman- 
cipists were of course politically opposed. 

Mr. Marsden, conceiving himself calumniated in the passage in ques- 
tion, directed his solicitor to commence an action for defamation of 
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On the Governor's being discovered and brought out 
to the military. Colonel Johnston demanded his sweid 
tod his commission as Gro?emor, and seized all rhis 
papers. A goard was thenrplaced over his person ; and 
Ibe regiment, after having remained at Gbvemoient 
HoQse about an hour, marched back to their barradDi» 
the band playing '^ Britons, weep," &c.-'-^m air wfaidi, 
as my intelligent informant who was present at the 
time observed, " was singularly prophetic of their own 
end, as well as of the deep wounds which were 4o<m -to 
be inflicted on the colony by those who should have 
supported its government -and preserved its peace." 

character against Mr. Wentworth, in the Supreme Court of the colony. 
• The solicitor accordingly wrote Mr. W., desiring to be informed 
whether he was the author of a certain work published in LoncUn; 
under his name, of which, it seems, the prosecutor in the proposed 
action was bound to exhibit legal proof. To this communication Mr. W. 
replied by declining to give the information solicited. Now, I acknow* 
ledge, it seems passing strange to me, that a gentleman who could 
thus decline a meeting with a minister pf religion, on the only arena on 
which such a meeting was practicable, could at any time, presume to 
e^bit an officer representing his Majesty, and holding a high rank 
in the British navy, as a coward. That epithet is doubtless bestowed 
with justice on 

" The man who fights and runs away ; 
but by what epithet shall we distinguish 

" The man who writes and runs away V 
If it is held a point of honour for certain parties to meet, on certain 
occasions, for the purpose of ** shooting rubbish " at Chalk Farm, or 
ielsewhere, I conceive it ought, <i fortiori, to be held a matter of imperious 
duty on the part of all who wield that keenest of lethal weapons — the 
pen — to afford every facility to those who demand satisfaction for the 
deep and incurable wounds which it sometimes inflicts. The author 
who refusias to adopt the maxim of a certain Roman governor, " What I 
have written 1 have written,** and will stand to it, can neither be a.truly 
hrave nor an honest man. 
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In reviewing the aeries of anomalous transactions 1 
have thus narrated, it would aeem that there was a sin- 
gular want of courtesy on the part of the naval officer, 
R. Campbell, Esquire, iu not giving Mr, Macarthur 
such a receipt, in the matter of the stills, as that gen- 
tleman required, and as would have merely expressed 
the simple fact in the ease in question. Nay, it may 
even be questioned whether any of the subsequent 
events would have happened at all, if an occasion of 
offence had not been given by this apparently trivial 
circumstance. We are apt to suppose that great and 

portant events must uniformly have their origin and 
Aommencement in circumstances equally important. 
They more frequently originate in what the world 
calls trifles. 

On the other hand, Mr. Macarthur's procedure in 
prosecuting Mr. Campbell, jun., before a Bench of ma- 
gistrates for an alleged illegal seizure of his property, 
And in making the statement he emitted on the occa- 

^■ion, was evidently and strongly reprehensible. The 
distillation of spirits had been prohibited in the colony, 
and the Governor had therefore an undoubted right to 
forbid the landing of every thing in the shape of stills 
in the territory. He had merely exercised that right in 
I the case in question ; and it was in direct contravention 
I jof his orders, that the copper boilers of the stills had 
Jeen allowed by the naval oiBcer for the time being, 
^3. Harris, Esquire, formerly Surgeon of the New South 
l-Wales Corps,) to be conveyed to Mr. M.'s premises in- 
sad of the King's store. Mr. M-, or at least his part- 
l^ier, had been duly apprised of all this ; and athough it 
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might have suited Mr. M.'s comreiiienee to hare tued 
the coppers in some other way, erery candid person 
will allow that the GoTemor was perfectly in the 
right to enforce his original order, and to desire the 
naval officerto see that every part and pendicle of the 
stills should be sent out of the ocdony ; for, indep^i* 
dently of other considerations, the Governor conid not 
be ignorant that there was mechanical abiUty enough 
in the colony to manufacture heads and worms for the 
boilers, and notorious smugglers enough to use them for 
the purpose for which they had evidently been in** 
tended to serve. No blame could therefore be attached 
to the Governor throughout the whole transaction. The 
procedure of Mr. Campbell, jun., in carrying off the 
bcHlers was clearly quite different from such a seizure 
of private property as is punishable by the laws of 
England : the prosecution of Mr. Campbell before a 
Bench of magistrates was consequently a most ano* 
iQalous traiisaction ; and Mr. Macarthnr's speech before 
the Bench and in open court was, under all the circum* 
stances, uncalled for, and calculated to give great 
offence to a man of so exceedingly irritable a disposi- 
tion as Governor Bligh. 

The escape of the convict Hoare in the Parramatta 
schooner undoubtedly constituted a sufficient ground 
of action, on the part of the colonial govemmenti 
against the captain and owners of that vessel. It 
would seem, however, that there had been some un« 
necessary and vexatious delay on the part of the colo- 
nial government in bringing the matter to a proper 
bearing; but this delay had in part, if not wholly, 
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aiisen from the non-compliance of the owners with the 
colonial regulations, in refusing to give the security for 
the payment of the fine incurred in such cases, which 
the law required. Mr. M.'s subsequent procedure in 
abandoning the Tcssel, and ordering the master and 
crew ashore, in contravention of another government 
regulation, appears to have been a mere stratagem, in* 
tended to bring the government to an immediate deci* 
sion of the case in favour of the owners ; for it seems 
the master of the schooner provoked the Governor ex« 
ceedingly, (insomuch that His Excellency actually 
fiwore at him,) by dunning him on the subject person 
nally at Government House. 

But if Mr. Macarthur's procedure in regard to the 
vessel was irregular, the method which the Judge Ad- 
vocate employed to bring him to reason was absolutely 
mdnsfrous. The Judge Advocate^s letter requesting 
Mr. M.'s attendance in Sydney was no summons in the 
eye of the law ; and when the Judge Advocate found 
that Mr. M. had not regarded it in that light, his pro* 
per course was to have sent a summons for his attend* 
ance in due form. Instead of doing so, however, h^ 
sends a warrant for his apprehension to the chief-con* 
stable at Parramatta, as if he had been a rogue and a 
vagabond ; and because Mr. M. treated the warrant in 
the way in which an injured man, who speaks as he 
feels, was likely to have treated it, he posts off with the 
constable to Government House, to hatch up a criminal 
indictment {gainst Mr. M., and to have him appre* 
hended, imprisoned, tried and punished as a traitor. 

Much blame was attached by Mr. M. to the ex** 
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missioDary constable Mr. OakeB, in having gtyen io his 
conversation a totally different construction from wht^ 
Mr. M. alleged it was intended to bear ; for it was en* 
dently the report of this very zealous emissary tbat pc^ 
casioned the criminal prosecution to which Mr. M* was 
subjected, with all its calamitous results. It is diffieidt^ 
however, to determine the exact degree in which Mr;^ 
Oakes was blameable, or whether he wi» to blami^ at 
all. He was bound to tell all he heard, for he ipas |Hit 
to his oath ; and it seems the informatioa be had to 
communicate was neither unimportant to his bettiUB. ikht 
nnpalateable. In such circumstances a constable is aap^ 
to give a colouring to the. information he has to com* 
municate imperceptibly to himself. . 

It was the o£5cial incapacity and the penonal woi;lb<^ 
lessness of the Judge Advocate, however, that contii^ 
buted mainly to the catastrophe that ensued. This 
individual, it seems, had been the broken-down relative 
and dependent of some person in power, through whose 
influence he had obtained the highly important and 
responsible situation which he held in the colony. Not 
having received a legal education, however, he was 
quite unable to afford the Governor that information 
which was sometimes essentially requisite in matters. of 
law, and His Excellency was therefore reduced to the 
humiliating necessity of receiving such information from 
a perjured, pilloried, and transported attorney. Dissipated 
in his habits, and disreputable in his conduct, it was 
impossible that the Governor .could treat him either 
with confidence or respect; for he had even been pro? 
secuted in the colony on k charge of swindling. Had 
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this colonial dispenser of justice been a lawyer, he 
would not have violated the important forms of the law. 
Had he been a man of character and integrity, he would 
in all Ukelihood have prevented the prosecution of Mr. 
Macarthur. At all events, he would not have afforded 
that gentleman the singular advantage he derived from 
his own moral worthlessness and official incapacity. 

It was doubtless a master-stroke of pohcy for Mr. M. 
to protest against the Judge ; and when a prosecution 
degenerates into a persecution, the injured party has 
an undoubted right to employ every lawful and avail- 
able expedient to set it aside. I am not lawyer enough 
to determine whether (he Judge could be objected to in 
conformity to the colonial charter, or whether the offi- 
cer* were in the right in sustaining Mr. M.'s objections, 
and in requiring him to quit the bench. The overt act, 
however, in which the officers were manifestly in the 
wrong, was their giving Mr. M. a guard of soldiers at 
his own request, and in thus rescuing him out of the 
bands of the civil power. 

In regard to what followed, there can be but one 
opinion — it was downright rebellion. Nay, what ia 
much worse, it cannot be regarded as the result of the 
mere impulse of a moment; it appears rather to have 
been the concluding scene of a plot which had been 
long in hand. Previous to Governor Bligh's arrival, 
every thing disrespectful had been industriously circu- 
lated respecting him in the colony, and there seems to 
have been a latent determination in certain quarters to 
resist his authority, and to put him down. This deter- 
mination was speedily roused into action by the Cover- 
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noi^s refusing to grant the officers of the New Soutli 
Wales Corps the customary permits to land spirits free 
of duty; and when the prosecution of Mr. Macarthur— 
an old officer of the corps — ^had afforded a centre of 
attraction for all the discontentment of that body, it 
evinced itself in a manner equally ofiRgnsive and rni" 
equivocal. For it is a notorious fact, that all the six 
officers who were to sit in judgment on Mr. M. tinder 
the Governor's precept, actually dined along with that 
gentleman at a public dinner in Sydney on the very 
day before the trial, and had the colours of the regi- 
ment displayed on the occasion, and the military band 
playing till a late hour in the evening. One can 
scarcely conjure up an exhibition which at the same 
moment could have combined so much gross indecency 
with so flagrant a mockery of justice, and so open and 
avowed a defiance of the civil power. 

When Governor Bligh sent repeatedly for Colonel 
Johnston and Major Abbott to assist him with their 
advice, on the Judge Advocate's retiring from the court, 
it was evidently in the power of these gentlemen to 
have restored and preserved ti-anquillity. Had they 
only gone to Government House, and in strong terms 
supported the measure of their brother officers in re- 
fusing to receive as their president a Judge of whose 
impartiality in the particular case for trial they were 
more than doubtful, requesting and conjuring His Excel- 
lency to appoint some disinterested person in his room, 
there is no doubt whatever but that the King's peace 
woidd have been preserved and the matter have ended 
to their entire satisfaction. But there was evidently no 
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Mrish to preserve the King's peace. It ^ had been re- 
solved by the Corps that the Governor's authority 
should be subverted, and it was done forthwith. 

Ck>lonel Johnston was by no means a man of strong 
mind, and the position he occupied as the commanding 
officer of the New South Wales Corps, at the head of 
this insurrectionary and rebellious movement, was 
purely accidental. Indeed, if he had been a man of 
commanding intellect, he would have seen the danger 
and the criminality of his situation, and the result would 
in all likelihood have been very different. But he was 
merely an unfortunate instrument in the hands of 
others ; and the circumstance illustrates the important 
truth,' that power is often far more dangerous to the 
liberties and the welfare of the people in the hands of a 
good-natured, easily-advised, weak man, tlian in those 
of a man of much inferior moral principle, but of mas- 
culine understanding. 

On the 26th of January, 1808, the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the colony. Colonel John- 
ston assumed the government of New South Wales, as 
Lieutenant-Governor, and soon after appointed John 
Macarthur, Esq., Colonial Secretary. Mr. Macarthur 
had been liberated from the gaol on the evening pf the 
25th, and was afterws^rds tried, on the indictment pre- 
pared by the late Judge Advocate, before a criminal court 
held under the precept of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Charles Grimes, Esq., Surveyor-General of the colony, 
acting as Judge Advocate on the occasion, but was 
unanimously acquitted. Without derogating in the 
least| however^ from Mr. Macarthur's personal cha- 
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factor and intellectual ability, it moat be confessed ituJt 
diere was aomething peculiarly indecorous in bis being* 
appointed to the office of Secretary to tibe Interiaii 
Goremment under Colonel Jcdinston, taking into e^i* 
sideration the circnmstance of his having been the 
occasion of the subversion of the late Governor's 
authority ; and regarding the appointment in itai pro- 
bable bearings on Colonel Johnston's proposed ytmii- 
cation of that strong measure, it was downright infii- 
tuation. 

In the mean time, difierent classes of persons 
throughout the colony regarded the subversion of 
Governor Bligh's authority very differently, aceolding 
as they were severally influenced by their particular 
views and interests. The military and the grog-sellers 
of Sydney were quite vociferous in praise of the new 
regime, celebrating the accession of Colonel Johnston 
with bonfires, laudatory addresses, and the other cus- 
tomary demonstrations of joy. To increase the number 
of these addresses, and thereby to demonstrate to the 
British Government the universality of the feeling of 
satisfaction that pervaded the colony in regard to the^ 
subversion of the late Governor's authority, wholesome 
stimulants were opportunely administered in various 
directions. Rum from the king's store, permits to land 
and licenses to retail ardent spirits, grants of land and 
government cattle, were distributed largely to that part 
of the free population that either approved of l^e late 
measures, or were likely to do so with proper enceu- 
ragement ; free pardcms and other lesser indulgences 
were dealt out with equal profusion to the bond. I 
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have even been told that a clerk in one of the public 
offices actually built a house in Sydney with the fees 
he received for emancipations granted at this period, 
though I cannot vouch personally for the fact. At all 
events a number of persons of the worst character were 
thus turned loose upon the colony, to the great an- 
noyance of the free settlers ; and as an idea had also got 
abroad among the convicts that the colony had now 
become free, and that it was no longer obligatory to 
labour, the result was a state of anarchy that produced 
a general neglect of the cultivation of the soil, and was 
otherwise distressing in the extreme to the virtuous and 
well-disposed part of the population. 

The encouragement which Governor Bligh had uni- 
ibrmly extended to that part of the population, during 
the short period of his government, had rendered him 
extremely popular, both among the free emigrant and 
the well-disposed of the emancipated convict settlers, 
and united them strongly in his favour. To prevent 
a re-action, therefore, all pubhc meetings (saving and 
except for the purpose of addressing the existing au- 
thorities) were strictly prohibited ; and so vigilant was 
the superintendence of the dominant party in this par- 
ticular, that information having been given that meet- 
ings were, nevertheieas, held weekly by the Presby- 
terian settlers of Portland Head, Lieutenant Bell (now 
a member of the Legislative Council of the colony) 
was despatched with a constable on the day of meeting 
to take cognisance of the matter, and, if necessary, to 
disperse the unlawful assembly. But finding them all 
leacefully engaged in the public worship of God, {for 
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the day of meeting was the Sabbath,) he remained till 
the conclusion of the service, and then assured them 
they should experience no further annoyance* The 
Presbyterian settlers had, probably* incurred suspicion 
by their refusal to attend the muster of their district, 
which had been ordered by the existing authorities 
shortly after the Governor had been deposed, or to 
recognise these authorities in any way* 

But though prevented from making any open demons 
Btration in favour of the Qovemor, the free settlers were 
still anxious to do every thing in their power for His 
Excellency, now especially that his back was at the walU 
One of them has told me that he breakfiEisted with the 
Governor while a prisoner in Government House, a 
few days after the subversion of his authority* He 
was under the closest restraint, being followed by 
a sentry wherever he went, and looked very ill ; but 
his daughter, Mrs. Putland, whose grief for the recent 
loss of her husband was doubtless exceedingly en« 
hanced by the ignominious and unjustifiable imprison-- 
ment of her father, exhibited the most woe-begone ap- 
pearance imaginable. His Excellency, however, was 
gratified to learn that the free settlers still regarded him 
as His Majesty's lawful representative, and were anxi- 
ous, by every means in their power, to testify their 
respect for his person and character, and their attach- 
ment to his government. 

With this view, two respectable free settlers of old 
standing in the colony, viz. Mr. Suttor, and, if I recol- 
lect aright, Mr. Smith or Mr. MacDougall, both of 
Baulkham tf ills — a small settlement beyond Parramatta, 
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long deservedly famous in the colony for its valuable 
orange-groves — exerted themselves in getting a memo- 
rial to His Majesty's Government, in favour of Governor 
Bligh, drawn up and signed by the free settlers, and 
forwarded to England. They were fortunate in accom- 
plishing their object ; but the circumstance being sub- 
sequently discovered by the existing authorities, they 
were both subjected to a long imprisoament for going 
forsooth, to disturb the peace of the colony, and 

[♦ays and means were adopted to counteract their me- 
inorial by \'ilifying the character of the whole body to 
which they belonged in counter-representations to His 
Majesty's Govermnent. 

This procedure on the part of the free settlers ren- 
dered it expedient for the existing authorities to get rid 
of Governor Bligh as soon as possible. For this pur- 
pose he was forced to leave Government House, and was 
confined with his daughter to one or two small apart- 
ments in the military barracks, where he was not per- 
mitted to have any intercourse with his friends. This 
was done to oblige him to sign an agreement with the 
ruling party to quit the colony forthwith, and to proceed 
England on board the Porpoise sloop of war, which 
then lying in the harbour, and of which he took 
the command for that purpose. But instead of pro- 
ceeding direct to England, Governor Bligh landed at 
the Derwent River in Van Dienian's Land, which was 
then a dependency of New South Wales. He was 
there treated at first with every degree of respect ; but 
despatches being forwarded in the mean time from head- 
giving information of the recent occurrences 
VOL. I. t 
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in the parent colony, an attempt was made to seize his 
person, and be was obliged to re-embark. He was ly- 
ing in Adventure Bay, Van Dieman's Land, when 
Governor Macquarie arrived in Sydney, on the 28th of 
December, 1809, the affairs of the colony having been 
successively administered during the period that had 
elapsed 'from the subversion of his authority, on the 
26th of January, 1808, by Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston, 
lieutenant-Colonel Foveaux, and Colonel Patterson of 
the New South Wales Corps. Governor Macquarie 
had been ordered to reinstate him in the government of 
the colony for the period of twenty-four hours after his 
own arrival ; but in consequence of his absence at the 
time, this was not done. He was apprised, however, 
by Lord Castlereagh, who, it seems,, was at that period 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that the arrest of 
his person and the subversion of his authority had 
excited a strong sensation among His Majesty's Minis- 
ters, and he was empowered to carry home with him to 
England all such persons as he should think necessary 
to appear in evidence in the investigation that was 
likely to ensue. 

Much credit has been claimed for superior manage- 
ment by the friends of the interim government, on the 
ground that no bills were drawn for a considerable 
period on His Majesty's Treasury, for the public ex- 
penses of the colony. But who would have taken such 
bills in such circumstances ? The government herds, 
however, were sadly diminished in number during that 
period ; duties on imports were imposed, and levied, 
and expended ; and the King's stores, which were well 
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replenished under Governor Bligh's administration, 
soon presented a beggarly account of empty boxes. The 
gentlemen of the New South Wales Corps were not 
the men to govern a colony for nothing ; for I conceiye 
it is much the same whether the King's debts are paid 
by bills on his Treasury, or by selling his goods. 

In short, the subversion of the authority of Governor 
Bligh was calamitous in the extreme to the colony of 
New South Wales, inasmuch as in the event of his 
continuance in authority, that unfortunate officer would 
in all likelihood have greatly diminished the coosump- 
tion of ardent spirits, and given every degree of en- 
couragement to virtuous industry throughout the terri- 
tory ; promoting the settlement of emancipated con- 
victs of good character aa agriculturists, encouraging 
the emigration of virtuous families from the mother 
country, to which, indeed, he was decidedly favourable, 
and advancing the interests of those of that class who 

were already settled in the colony, and thereby ren- 

Hfl^ng their good example the more widely induen- 

^v Unfortunately for Governor Bligh", there had been a 
^^Bsnge of Ministers before his arrival in England, and 
^Hm new authorities were wonderfully indifferent about 
the colony in every respect, 1 have been told that even 
Colonel Johnston might have escaped with merely a 
strong expression of disapproval from his military 
superiors ; but self-confident on the one hand, and 
iafatuated by the evil counsels of his friends on the 
ther, he demanded a trial. He was tried accordingly, 
I cashiered ; and certain gentlemen, who were sup- 
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posed to have been too actiTe in promoting the in- 
surrectiony were prohibited for a ceitain period from 
retttming to the colony. 

It is well known that the proceedings of Courts-mar- 
tial are never published till the sentence has either been 
pronounced or ratified by the Commander-tn^chief. On 
this occasion, however, a sUrreptitiottS and fake docu- 
ment, purporting to be a copy of the senteQce, and 
containing various severe reflections on Gavetthor Bligh, 
which formed no part of the real deliverance of the 
Court, was drawn up by some party interested in the 
issue of the trial, and published, on the morning after 
it had taken place, in a newspaper of the period, called 
The British Express, from which it was immediately co- 
pied verbatim into most of the other periodicals of the 
kingdom. A copy of the Express, containing the docu- 
ment I allude to, was folded up, wet from the printing- 
office, and forwarded in an envelope to Governor Bligh ; 
and in the inside of the envelope there was sketched 
the figure of a pistol, intimating, doubtless, that the 
old Governor had now nothing further to do than to 
use that instrument effectually and be off. Governor 
Bligh was afterwards promoted to the rank of Rear 
Admiral, but both himself and his lady, I have been 
informed on good authority, died eventually of a broken 
heart ; for every means which the ingenuity of malig- 
nity could devise had been used by his enemies — and I 
am sorry to add, not altogether unsuccessfully in certain 
quarters-^to ruin his character, and to render him an 
object of universal detestation. In taking leave of the 
subject, on which I flatter myself the reader will not 
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suppose I have dwelt too long^ when he recollects that 
the preceding details involve the vindication of the 
character of a deeply injured and most unfortunate, but 
really meritorious, British o£Scer, I cannot help re- 
marking, that although Governor Bligh by no means 
merited unqualified commendation for his government 
of New South Wales, his adversaries were evidently 
conscious that their own cause was utterly indefensible 
when they deemed it required such diabolical support.' 
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CHAPTER V, 

ACCOUNT OF THE STATE AND PBOGRESS OF THE 
COLONY DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL MACQUARIE. 



Wbo would not lire a year or two in Sydney^ 

To get aeqnaiot wifli aU if» Noopateile^ 
To dine with people of a certain kidney. 

And bask all in the annshine of their smiles ? 
They don't lire quiet as they ought, and hid. Nay ; 

Proud of expulsion from the British Tales, 
Some glory in their shame ! Very strange tales 
Are told of gentlemen of New South Wales I 

Diary of an Officer iv thx East. 



LACHLANMACQUARiE^Esq.y the fifth Governor of New 
South Wales, was lieutenant-colonel of the 73rd regi- 
ment, on his arrival in the colony ; but before the close 
of his government he had attained the rank of a major- 
general in the army. He assumed the government of 
the colony on the 28th of December, 1809, and retained 
it for the long period of twelve years, or till the 1st of 
December, 1821. 

The era of Governor Macquarie is not unfrequently 
referred to as the commencement of the prosperity and 
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the rUing greatness of the British colony of New South 

Wales, He ia styled the father of the colony ; and one 

■ of the favourite modes of exciting the popular feeling 

pinst the late colonial administration was to contrast 

t with that of Governor Macquarie. I was induced, for 

I time, to receive these representations myself without 

ssitation and without suspicion; but a closer exami- 

ntioit has induced me to qualify them with a few grains 



Governor Macquarie entered on the government of 
Hew South Wales under the most favourable auspices. 
?ie New South Wales Corps, which had long controlled 
E government and repressed the energies of the colony, 
r at length ordered home to England, there was no 
tn^nized body in the country to counteract his mea- 
sures; and he had the 73rd regiment of the line, which 
had no previous connexion with its inhabitants, to sup- 
port them. With a comparatively unlimited command of 
British money and convict labour, he had the experience 
of upwards of twenty years to guide him in regard to the 
beet mode of expending the former, and of employing the 
latter for the benefit of the settlement ; and as the grand 
experiment for which the colony had been originally 
established had now been under trial for a long series of 
years, it required only common discernment to ascer- 
tain, and common sense to pursue, what was best cal- 
culated to promote the welfare of the free, and to hasten 
the reformation of the convict, population. In short, 
Governor Macquarie had the remodelling of the whole 
plitical and moral frame-work of the colony most com- 
letely in his power ; and the position he thus occupied 
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for a long series of years was consequently, in a mora' 
and political light, much more commanding, mucl 
more influential, and much more important to the colony 
in all future time, than that of any of his successors* 

Governor Macquarie commenced his administration 
by issuing three proclamations with which he had beea 
severally charged by His Majesty's Ministers. The first 
was declaratory of the Eling's displeajsure at the late vio- 
lent proceedings in the colony; the second repdered 
null and void all the acts of the interim government ; 
and the third invested the Governor with a discretionary 
power to act both in regard to the past and the future 
agreeably to the dictates of his own judgment. In the 
exercise of this power, he ratified most of the acts of the 
provisional government, honoured its bills on the Trea-> 
sury, and confirmed for the most part iia grants of land. 

One of the first duties of a Governor in a new colony 
is to open up practicable lines of communication be- 
tween its different settlements, and to render its avail-* 
able territory easily accessible. And there is no colony 
in the empire so happily circumstanced in this respect, 
or in which the Governor can discharge this part of his 
duty with so much eflSciency, as New South Wales. 
The unlimited command of convict labour for this pur- 
pose is an advantage of inestimable value to that colony: 
while, on the other hand, the formation of roads and 
bridges is unquestionably the most appropriate employ- 
ment in which persons of that description can possibly 
be engaged. For as it is the intention of the law that 
the convict should be punished, it is doubtless the busi- 
ness of the Colonial Executive not only to carry that in- 
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tention into effect, but to render the punishment at the 
same time as beiie^cial as passible to the colony. And, 
a my opinion, it would he difficult to point out any me- 
tfiod of employing the convict labour of the colony, in 
Irhich these two important objects could, under a pro- 
r system of management, be more fully or more un- 
acceptionably attained. 

■ Governor Macquarie's exertions in this respect were 
e all praise. There had been a sort of road previous 
t his arrival between Sydney and Parramatta, which 
|Rd been continued to Windsor and Richmond, to afford 
! nunierous settlers on the Hawkeebury an easy ac- 
s to the capital. This line of road, extending about 
rty-five miles, Governor Macquarie greatly improved. 
3 constructed a good road to Liverpool, a settle- 
ient about twenty miles from Sydney, which he had 
med on the banks of George's River, a navigable 
ream of minor consequence which empties itself into 
Many Bay; and he subsequently continued it in three 
ifierent directions to the westward and south-westward, 
, to the Cow-pastures, the district of Bringelly, aud 
e settlements of Campbelltown, Airds, and Appin. 
RThe Cow-pastures is an extensive agricultural and 
izing district, situated about Ibily miles to the south- 
wtward of Sydney, and watered by a river called the 
Cow-pasture River, which, after its junction with the 
Warragumby, a stream issuing from the Blue Moun- 
tains, forms the Nepean. It was discovered during the 
government of Captain Hunter, in the year 1796, and 
derived its name from a herd of wild cattle which were 
nnd ranging over its untraversed wilds when it was 
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first discovered by cmlized man. These cattle, it was 
afterwards ascertaiaedi were the offspring of two bulls 
and three cows, of the Cape of Qood Hope buffalo 
breed, which had been landed in the colony by Governor 
Phillip, but had strayed into the woods during the first 
week after the formation of the settlement, and could 
never afterwards be recovered. 

But the greatest achievement effected by Grovemor 
Macquarie in the way of road*making, was the road 
across the Blue Mountains to Bathurst, a flourishing 
settlement about one hundred and thirty miles to the 
westward of Sydney. In the year 1813, three gentle- 
men whose names deserve to be honourably mentioned, 
viz. Mr. Wentworth the Barrister, and Messrs. Lawson 
and Blaxland, two highly respectable settlers of old 
standing in the colony, determined, during a severe 
drought which had burnt up the herbage in the eastern 
part of the territory and caused a severe mortidity 
among the cattle, to cross the Blue Mountains, the 
seemingly impassable adamantine wall of the colony, in 
search of a pastoral country to the westward. The 
attempt had repeatedly been made before, but always 
without success. Mr. Caley, a botanist, had penetrated 
to the greatest distance among the mountain ranges, 
but had been obliged at last to give up the attempt, 
after erecting a heap of stones at a spot which has since 
been called Caley's Repulse, and which he considered 
the ne plus ultra of Australian discovery to the west- 
ward. The place was pointed out to me by a respect- 
able settler of the Bathurst district on crossing the 
mountains fof the first time in the year 1826, on 
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Governor Macquarie's road. It is certainly a most 
remarkable locality j nothicg being visible in any di- 
rection but iuimense masses of weather-beaten sand- 
kitone rock towering over eacli other in all the sublimity 
^^f desolation, while a deep chasm, intersecting a lofty 
~^dge covered with blasted trees, seems to present an 
insurmountable barrier to all further progress. This 
ban-ier, however, was happily surmounted, though with 
incredible difficulty and the loss of several of their 
beasts of burden, by the gentlemen I have mentioned, 
who succeeded at length in reaching a most extensive 
and beautiful open pastoral country to the westward, to 
which thousands of the famished sheep and cattle of 
the colony were immediately driven across the moun- 
HkRins from the eastein section of the territory. 
^H As it was of great importance to the colony, in the 
^circumstances in which it was then placed, to render 
the vast extent of available country which had thus 
been laid open easily accessible, Governor Macquarie 
immediately placed the whole of the disposable convict 
labour of the colony on the mountain- tract which the 
resolute discoverers had successfully pursued, and in a 
period of time incredibly short succeeded, chiefly by 
dint of promises and rewards, in forming a good road 
^^0 Bathurst, of which at least fifty miles traverse an 
^Hctent of country the most rugged, mountainous, and 
^Hlerile imaginable. Indeed, there was a vigour about 
^^9overnor Macquarie's administration, of which even at 
this distance of time it is quite refreshing to contem- 
plate the effects ; and which, under the guidance of a 
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better regolated judgment, would liaye led to the 
happiest results. 

Another objeet of vast importance, which Governor 
Macquarie pursued with considerable, though by no. 
means with great success, was the formation of an. 
agricultural population from the class of emancipated 
convicts. Adhering to the principle on which Governor 
Phillip had been empowered to act by the British 
Government, Governor Macquarie gave giants of thirty, 
acres of land each to persons of this class on attaining 
their freedom. But there was this important difference 
between the system pursued by Governor Phillip and 
that of Governor Macquarie ; (rovemor Philhp gave 
such grants of land only to individuals of good character, 
who, he bad reason to believe, would settle upon the 
land and make a good use of it ; Governor Macquarie, 
on the contrary, appears to have given them indiscrimi- 
nately to all. And whereas it was certainly never the 
intention of the British Government that such grants of 
land should in any case be given to emancipated con- 
victs for the purpose of being sold» it is nevertheless a 
notorious fact that by far the greater number of Governor 
Macquarie's grants of this kind were never taken pos* 
session of by the grantees, but were sold immediately, 
and generally for rum. 

I had once occasion to inspect a chart in the Surveyor- 
General's o£Bce» to ascertain something relative to a grant 
of land belonging to a reputable Scotchman, who had 
unfortunately fallen into pecuniary difficulties, and who 
had requested me to assist him in procuring him the loan 
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of a sum of money from a Scotch gentlemau in the colony 
to whom be was not personally known. On glancing 
at the chart, I observed that the land was bounded in 
one direction by a whole colony of small settlers or 
proprietors of farms of thirty or forty acres each ; but 
in afterwards adverting to the circumstance in conyersa- 
tion with the landholder, and asking him what sort of 
ft neighbourhood he had got, I was astonished beyond 
measnre to find that he had no neighbours at all in 
that direction, and tliat what seemed on the Surveyor- 
General's chart a nnmber of small farms, was merely a 
portion of the large and undivided estate of a gentleman 
who had been a merchant in Sydney during the govern- 
ment of Major-General Macq>iarie, and who had pur- 
chased in the way of his business, and in all probability 
for ardent spirits, a number of the Governor's orders for 
small grants of land, which, it seems, he had kept in 
abeyance till their united acres amounted to an extent 
which it was worth while for him to select in that par- 
ticular locahty. 

All this malversation, which was not less ruinous to 
the individuals themselves than injurious to the commu- 
nity, might have been entirely obviated by a very simple 
contrivance. Had the Governor, for instance, merely 
made it a rule not to issue deeds or to give permanent 
possession of grants of land of this kind, until the 
grantees bad, in each particular instance, resided upon 
tlie land for a certain period and effected certain specific 
improvements, an attachment to the spot would in all 
likelihood have been generated by residence and hard 

(our ere the condition of proprietorship could have 
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been folfilled ; and the dispotitton to sell would in all 
likelihood hare been annihilated before the power to sell 
had been obtained. It was qnite prepoeterons to ima* 
gine that the pickpoekei would become 9l farmer, to use 
Governor King's expression, by merely giving him an 
order for thirty acres of forest land, which he could in- 
stantly exchange for ten or fifteen gallons of rum, and be 
no poorer than he was before. As well might we expect 
the leopard to change his spots or the Ethiopian his 
skin, as expect that under such a system those who 
have been accustomed, to do evil should learn to do 
well. 

During the long course of his administration, however, 
Governor Macquarie did succeed in settling many fami- 
lies of emancipated convicts on small farms in various 
parts of the territory, as for instance along the banks of 
the Hawkesbury and Nepean rivers, and kt the agricul- 
tural settlements of Campbelltown and Appin ; and had 
subsequent events not reduced many of these families to 
debts and diflSculties, and obliged them at last to sell 
their farms, the result would doubtless have been ex- 
ceedingly pleasing to the eye of philanthropy. 

But the grand error of Governor Macquarie's admi- 
nistration arose from his having what the phrenologists 
would denominate ^* a remarkably full developement of 
the organ of constructiveness, together with a somewhat 
sizeable organ of vanity." In so far as the former of 
these propensities led His Excellency to lay down an en- 
tirely new plan for the town of Sydney, (which, previous 
to his arrival, was a mere assemblage of paltry erections 
holding a sort of intermediate place between a hut and 
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8 house, and disposed in every poasible form of irregu- 
larity and confueion,) and to inspire ita inhabitants with 
a laudable regard for external appearances, it was evi- 
dently highly beneficial to the colony ; for in these re- 
spects the town of Sydney undoubtedly owes everything 
to Governor Macquarie. But, in so far as these pro- 
pensities led His Excellency to erect various extensive 
public buildings of very (juestionable utility, for the pur- 
pose apparently of transmitting hla own Celtic name to 
succeeding generations, and to keep whole hordes of con- 
vict mechanics and labourers congregated in towns, in- 
stead of dispersing them as widely as possible, and 
employing them in the clearing of land and the forma- 
tion of agricultural settlements all over the territory, 
they occasioned a most extravagant and wasteful ex- 
penditure of British money, and proved a fruitful source 
of colonial demoralization. 

1 have no means at present of exhibiting the exact 
amonnt of the expenditure of British money in New 
South Wales, during Governor Macquarie's adminis- 
tration ; but I well recollect, from having seen it in a 
parliamentary return many years ago, that it was very 
Httieat. To a person of genuine philanthropy it cannot 
^H^ to be a subject of regret, that all this money should 
^■liave been extracted from the pockets of a people already 
overburdened with the triple load of taxes, tithes, and 
poor's rates ; but it is aggravating in the highest degree 
lo reflect, that through the mistaken pohcy, I might 
almost call it the absolute infatuation, of Major-General 
Macquarie, a very great proportion of that expenditure, 
' »hich was BO willingly borne by the representatives of a 
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right-generous and noble nation under the idea of its 
being carefully and judiciously applied in promoting the 
moral and the general welfare of their own miserable out- 
casts, should have been actually incurred in carrybg on 
a process of danoralization in the convict colony of New 
South Wales, and in preventing the attainment of the 
chiefend for which that colony was originally established 
— the reformation of its convict population. 

That a process of this kind was actually going on dn<> 
ring the government of Major«General Macquarie, even 
while His Excellency was persuading himself that he was 
doing his best for the general welfare of the colony, no 
person who gives the least attention to the subject can 
doubt for a moment Had buildings only of absolute 
necessity for the public service been erected at head- 
quarters, and had these buildings been of such mode- 
rate cost as befitted the circumstances of a penal settle- 
ment, the numerous emancipated convicts, who obtained 
small grants of land on the expiration of their sentences 
of transportation, would have been obliged to settle on 
their land to obtain a livelihood, and would thus in all 
likelihood have become industrious, temperate, and frugal. 
But the lavish expenditure of British money in the 
erection of public buildings in the colonial capital, and in 
the other towns of the colony, formed an irresistible 
attraction to the great majority of this class of persons; 
and they therefore sold their land forthwith, and settled 
in Sydney and theother colonial towns — some as labourers 
or mechanics, others as petty constables ; some as dealers 
in general, others as dealers in rum. In short, there was 
plenty of employment, plenty of money, and plenty of 
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rum, to be had in Sydney in the good old times of 
Governor Macquarie ; and who that Uked the last of 
these articles would in such circumstances think of 
going elsewhere in search of the other two 1 

There are political economists of some note in the 
mother country who are perpetually recommending to 
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«f a penal settlement. In short, the concentration of 
Wfm emancipated convict population, as Governor Mac- 
^^uarie's experiment sufficiently proves, will infallibly 
be a concentration of vice and villany, proffigacy and 
misery, dissipation and ruin. In such circumstances, 
Divide et impera, (Separate and command,) is as good a 
maxim in the moral, as it is generally in the political 
code. 

The demoralizing influence indirectly resulting from 
the gratification of Governor Macquarie's taste for 
pubbc buildings, cannot be more fitly illustrated than in 
the plan he pursued for the erection of a general hos- 
pital in Sydney. Had the convicts been dispersed 
over the territory in the way I have suggested, an hos- 
pital of comparatively small dimensions would have 
been sufficient at head-quarters : at all events, a plain, 
sabatantial edifice was all that was wanted for such a 
purpose, till the expense of erecting ornamental build- 
ings could be borne by the revenue of the colony. The 
colonial architect, however, having submitted to His 
Excellency a plan of a spacious and costly edifice — con- 
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ustiiig of a centre building and two detached wings, to 
be erected of cut stone with a double verandah or 
covered portico completely surrounding each of the 
three piles of building,^>— Gk^yemor Macquarie deter* 
mined that it -should by all means be carried into 
effect. With this view he made an agreement on the 
part of the colonial government, with Messrs. D'Arcy 
Wentworth, Blaxcell, and Riley, by which these gen- 
tlemen stipulated to erect a building agreeably to the 
plan proposed, on condition of receiving a certain 
quantity of rum from the king's store, and of having 
the sole right to purchase, or to land free of duty, all thc^ 
ardent spirits that should be imported into the colony 
for a term of years. The Rum Hospital^ as it was 
called at the time, was accordingly erected on these 
conditions ; and standing as it does, on the summit of 
one of the two ridges on which the town of Sydney is 
built, and which, running in a northerly direction 
towards the harbour with a valley terminating in the 
beautiful inlet called Sydney Cove between, is, it 
must be acknowledged, a highly interesting and striking 
feature in the general aspect of one of the most thriving 
and best-situated commercial towns in the world. 

I leave to the mere financier the task of reprobating 
the arrangement I have just mentioned, (which, it was 
universally believed at the time, was a highly gainful 
one to the parties concerned,) on the ground of its 
gross injustice to the community at large, as well as to 
those persons in particular who imported ardent spirits 
into the colony, and who were consequently obliged 
either to sell their commodity at whatever price the 
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monopolists clioae to oder them, or to keep it in bond 
for three or four years.* My sole concern with the 
transaction ia to calculate ita true bearings on the pro- 
fessed object of General Maccjuarie's administration — 
the reformation of tlie convict population of New South 
Wales : and this is by no means a work of difficulty. 
The wages of the artificers and labourers, and the 
prices of the materials employed in the erection of the 
hospital were, agreeably to the usual pnictice of the 
colony at the time, paid half in money and half in 
properiif, i. e., in tea, sugar, ardent spirits, wine, 
clothing, or any other article, either of neceseity or of 
laxury, which the employer happened to have in his 
store, and which was uniformly charged to the labourer 
at an enormous per-centage above ita real value, or even 
above its market price in the colony. Determined, 
iwever, that not a single shilling of the money-half of 
le wages should, if it could possibly be prevented, ulti- 

* In Ihe year IBUi, (be Rum Hospital was calculaled to be warCli 
Xla.<KO. I URt coafident aa goad ii baildiriK could now bo erected for 
^0,000. Tbe qiiimtity of BeiiBnl rum wUicli i!ib eontniclo™ received 
from Oorernmeul m» 60.000 gHllona, wbirli at tbe time waa worth tba 
wbule eitiiDHted cost of llie building. Tbe moriDpaly was for Ibrea 
rean i it WKS nftecwiirda extended to three and a half; and, as tlie 
contractora rould purchaae spirita at three shillinga and retail (bem at 
fortr. it was supposed to be nortb at least ^100.000. In short, lbs 
monopoty was a sortof regium duniun, or rufnl eill, orer and above tbe 
(air market price of llie article bstgained Tor. 

Tlia particulars GOntaiiied in Ibia note I bare derived from a notandum 
I bappened to malie in tbe year 1BS4. but from wbai sources tbe infor- 
mation was oblBined— w bather from documents or from peraoaa nc- 
ijuaiiiteil with the circumstances of tlie traDsiiction_l aDonot at tbia 
moment reoollooi, If tbe Btatemenl should be erroneous ia an^ psrti- 
coLiT, t shall he happy to stand corrected. 
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mately find its way into any other pockets than their owtr» 
the worthy contractors erected one or more public-houses 
in the immediate vicinity of the place where their nn- 
meroiis convict and emancipated convict mechanics and 
labourers received that moiety of their wages; doubtless, 
to induce the miserable wretches, whose inability to 
withstand such temptation may well be conceived, to 
expend the last ferthing of their earnings in the pur- 
chase of their exorbitantly-priced and accursed liquor. 
In providing, therefore, for the physical htelth of the 
colony, Governor Macquarie was actually overspreading 
the whole surface of its body politic, in a moral and 
spiritual sense, with wounds, and bruises, and putrefying 
sores, which far surpass the skill of the ablest chirur- 
geon to bind up, or the efficacy of the most powerful 
ointment to mollify. 

It is allowed on all hands that Governor Macquarie 
neither countenanced nor encouraged the class of free 
emigrant settlers throughout the colony, and that his 
procedure in this respect operated as a complete check 
to emigration. He had been expressly enjoined in his 
letter of instructions from His Majesty's Ministers, to 
pay particular attention to those free settlers who had 
exerted themselves in favour of Governor Bligh ; but 
he entirely neglected them. In short, His Excellency's 
maxim was, '' New South Wales is a place for the re- 
formation of convicts ; free people have po right to 
come to it." He had doubtless been strongly preju- 
diced against the class generally by the officers of the 
New South Wales Corps, to whom the free settlers were 
of course politically obnoxious, in consequence of their 
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adhering to the deposed Governor. Besides, His Ex- 
cellency, it must be confessed, vtas somewhat of an 
arbitrary disposition, and his prejudices may perhaps 
have been a little embittered by the personal opposition 
he sometimes experienced, in regard to his favourite 
measures, from some of the most respectable of the free 
emigrant settlers. It is related at least that a reputable 
individual of this class having transmitted representa- 
tions againstHis Excellency's measures to the Secretary 
of State, His Excellency, doubtless under the influence 
gf strong irritation, stated in reply, "that there were only 
two classes of individuals in New South Wales — those 
who had been convicted, and those who ought to have 
been so." If His Excellency really made so gratuitous 
and so illiberal a remark, the circumstance sufliciently 
accounts for the seemingly anomalous fact, that he 
sometimes selected his friends and favourites from the 
clasa of those " who ought to have been convicted" — 
whether they had ever been so in reality or not, I con- 

K:ve it is of httle consequence to enquire. 
[it short, Governor Maequarie appears to have been 
ry sceptical in regard to the existence of virtue io any 
class of persons in the colony ; and another of the 
maxims, therefore, on which he seems to have acted 
was, that " prospei'ous vice ought to be encouraged and 
rewarded." The emancipated convict publican, who 
liad been successful in selling rum by the gill, generally 
ended the matter by converting his lap into a ilore and 
selling it by the puncheon. At his outset in the colo- 

f world, he was in the habit of supplying the small 
ers of his own class in society with ardent 8pirit3 
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in small quantities in exchange for propoitionably small 
quantities of grain; but having now written himself a 
merchant, he was in a fit condition to take a mortgage 
on the settler's farm in lieu of his annual supply of tea, 
sugar, slop-clothing and rum> all of which were booked to 
him at a hundred per cent at least above the real value 
of the articles. And by watching his opportunity, he 
was able at last to pounce upon the farm itself like a 
Tulture on his prey, and to hold the settler in future as 
a tenant-at-will, on the land which he had cleared and 
cultivated with the sweat of his brow, and for which he 
had probably not received goods in all more than equi- 
valent in real value to a single year's rent of the farm. 
When wealth had in process of time been acquired by 
such processes as this. Governor Macquarie considered 
the individual in a fit condition to be restored to the 
place in society which he had lost, not so much by-his 
criminality as by his transportation ; and consequelitly,' 
after a course of life tenfold more criminal perhaps in 
the eye of God than the one that had issued in his sen- 
tence of banishment, and a hundred^foldinore injurious 
to society, the wealthy emancipist could cherish the 
hope of being received at Government House and pre- 
sented as a fit associate for reputable men. 

In short, it was not the retiring emancipated convict 
in the lower walks of life that His Excellency Major- 
General Macquarie especially delighted to encourage, 
by endeavouring to rescue him, as Governor Bligh was 
in reality deposed fi>r doing, from the iron gripe of his 
oppressor* It was that prominence in society which 
ivealth uniformly gives its possessor, in New South 
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ales as well as in every other country, that attracted 
e notice of the Governor. The circumBtance of being 
llotorious for the violation of every principle of honour 
and integrity was no obstacle to the attainment of His 
Excellency's favour. The circanistance of being noto- 
rious for a Ufe of open and outrageous profligacy was no 
impediment to employment or promotion under the 
government of Major-General Macquarie, 

It will not appear strange, however, that Governor 
Macquarie's measures should have rendered him ex- 
tremely popular among certain classes in the "colony, 
and caused this egregious mis-statement to be propaga- 
ted and believed respecting him, viz. thai he was the real 
friend and palron of the emancipists. For ray own 
part I conceive there is abundant reason to beheve that 
he was in reahty the worst enemy of that class as a 
body that ever trod Australian ground. lie patro- 
nized and befnended a few of their number, it is true, 
but that patronage I conceive was the curse and the 
ruin of the many. Had he followed up the truly wise 
and benevolent plans of his unfortunate predecessor, 
during the long course of his government, he would in- 
fallibly have transformed the great majority of the eman- 
cipists into an industrious and comparatively virtuous 
peasantry, with whose descendauts the free emigrants 
and their offspring would in time have become gradu- 
ally and uudistjnguishably blended ; and he would thus 
have caused the moral wilderness to blossom as the 
rose. But the course he actually pursued has in great 
i converted the colony, in so far as that nume- 
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roiM class of its population is concerned, into a great 
nniaery of publicam and iinners. 

The universal recipe of all unskilful specnlatore on 
the chemical affinities of different classes of m^i is a 
pnbtic dinner. Governor Macqnarie had, of course, Us 
grand public dinner in Sydney, by which it was pro- 
posed, forsooth, to unite together in one beautifbt 
harmonious whole the very discordant and heterogeneous 
materials of which Australian society is composed. 
Where there was so little real merit cm the one hand, 
and an utter destitution of Christian charity on the 
other, the result may be easily ccmceived. A fair pro- 
portion of the civil officers attended on the occaaon, I 
presume as satellites to their superior planet, with a 
few of the free settlers, who were candidates for patron- 
acre of some kind or other as the reward of their libe- 
rality. But the result was by no means commensurate 
with the Governor's expectations. 

I should be sorry, however, to do so much injury to 
the memory of Governor Macquarie, as not to inform 
the reader that his errors were rather errors of the 
understanding than of the heart. He had evidently 
taken up a wrong idea of his duty in the very peculiar 
circumstances in which he was placed ; and being a 
man of much decision of character on the one hand, 
and a stranger on the other to that acuteness of moral 
sense which often compensates for obtuseness of intel- 
lectual vision, he was apt to push every thing to ex- 
tremes. He encouraged and promoted marriage in 
those quarters in which a very different mode of life 
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liad been previously coDQived at; and, in externals at 
least, the colony assumed quite a different aspect under 
his vigorous and energetic management from what it 
had previously worn. Towns were planned or im- 
proved during his government ; and the inhabitants were 
encouraged, by grants of land or other inexpensive 
gratuities, to erect substantial buildings. I have already 
noticed the discovery of the Bathurst country ; the dis- 
trict of Argyle, the grand outlet to a well-watered agri- 
cultural and pastoral country of unknown extent to the 
^. *Mith-westward, was also discovered during his admi- 
^tapiiBtratioD. The Lachlan and Macquarie rivers, to the 
Blmstward of the Blue Mountains, were traced by Mr. 
Oxley, the Surveyor-General, till they gradually dis- 
appeared in vast swamps in the interior; and the bar- 
harbour of Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the river 
Hastings, was discovered to the northward. The agri- 
cultural penal settlement of Emu Plains, at the eastern 
base of the Blue Mountains, was formed during the 
government of Major-General Macquarie, and the penal 
settlement of Newcastle at the mouth of the River 
^Hfiunter. 

^^BThe strongest talents and the most extensive acquire- 
^^Bntite are uniformly found conjoined with some weak- 
ness or other, to remind us of the condition of our 
mortal existence. Governor Macquaric's weakness was 
a rabid desire for immortality, that took a singular 
ilight in having his name affixed to every thing that 
iquired a name in the colony. It was said of Greece 
of the ancient Roman poets, " There's not a 
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stone i' the land without a name." * On my first armal 
in the colony^ shortly after the close of Governor Mac- 
quarie's administration, it appeared to me that a sknilar 
remark might with almost equal propriety have been 
made of New South Wales ; with this difference, how- 
ever, that in the latter case the name for every thing 
was Macquarie. The Grovemor's weakness in this pa^ 
ticular being easily discovered, the calculating colonists 
ibund it their interest to affix His Excellency's name 
to any thing he had given them in the shape of landed 
property, as in that case they were almost sure to obtain 
an extension of their grants. A worthy colonist, with 
whom I was sufficiently acquainted to learn the ciremn-^ 
stance a few years ago, had at one time no fewer ^fltttt 
two farms and a son all called Macquarie. In cb- 
serving His Excellency's name, however, engraved in 
laige characters on the front of almost every public 
building in the colony on my first arrival in New 
South Wales, I confess I could not help regretting 
that I had not seen any building of that kind 
worth mentioning appropriated for the education of 
its youth. 

A propensity of the kind I have just mentioned on 
the part of the ruler was likely to be a fiiiitful subject 
of ridicule with those who were dissatisfied with his 
measures ; and the following instance of this species of 
colonial wit is not undeserving of preservation. The 
late Dr. Townson, LL. D., a gentleman of very supe* 

* Nullum sine nomine saxum.*^UTKNAi.. 
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rior literary and scientific acquirements, who had pub- 
lished a volume of Travels in Hungary, and had after- 
wards settled in New South Wales, was on some oc- 
casion entertaining a party of visitors at his residence, 
a few miles beyond the settlement of Liverpool, by 
showing them his extensive and well-stocked garden 
and orchard. One of the party, observing an insect 
on one of the trees in the grounds, asked the doctor, 
who was an eminent naturalist, what its name was. 
The doctor repUed, with the utmost gravity, '' It is a 
species of bug that abounds in the live timber of the 
colony. It has not yet got a name; but I propose 
that it should be called Cimex Macquarieanus, or the 
-Macquarie Bug." 

After a long and laborious administration of nearly 
twelve years^ Major-General Macquarie was succeeded 
in the government of New South Wales, on the 1st 
of December, 1821, by Major-Qeneral Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, K. C. B. He returned to his native land 
immediately thereafter, and died, much and justly 
regretted by many of the colonists, in the year 1824. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ACCOUNT OF THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
COLONY UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL SIR THOMAS BRISBANE, K. C. B. 



Behold the Settler leave his native land. 
With many a parting sigh and sad adieu ! 

High on the good ship's tafferail see him stand 
Till the blue mountains vanish from his view. 

Then see the struggling tear burst slowly and 
Roll down his care-worn visage, pale of hue. 

The good ship spreads her milk-white sails the while : 

Farewell for ever to Britannia's isle I 

Anonymous. 



Major-General Sir Thomas Brisbane, K» C. B. 
was the sixth Governor of New South Wales, and 
entered on the government of the colony on the 1st of 
December, 1821. Sprung from an ancient family of 
high standing in the west of Scotland, of approved 
valour and ability as a general officer in the army, and 
distinguished among military men and men of rank by 
the fame of his scientific acquirements in the department 
of astronomy, the appointment of Sir Thomas Brisbane 
to the government of New South Wales was univer- 
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salty regarded as a circumstance of the happiest omea 
for the colony ; and the most sanguine anticipations 
were formed of its rapid progress and general advance- 
ment under his administration. 

In these anticipations, I confess, I fully participated ; 
and as ray forefathers had resided considerably up- 
wards of a century on a small propeity which had 
originally formed a part of the Brisbane estate, and 
which they sold at last to emigrate to New South 
Wales, (at the recommendation of a younger brother 
of mine, who had arrived in the colony during the 
government of Major-General Macquarie, but who died 
in Sydney, in the year 1825.) it was natural that I 
should look forward with the fondest anticipations to 
the benefits which I expected would accrue to my 
adopted country from the government of Sir Thomas 
Briubane, and that I should have esteemed it the 
highest pleasure to have been the recorder of his fame, 
I am reluctantly compelled to acknowlege, that these 
anticipations were but indifferently retilized. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane was a man (to use the language 
of the world) of the very best intentions. If good 
wishes, or even liberal promises, could have been of any 
avail to individuals who required his assistance as the 
Governor of a British colony, he was not the man to 
withhold them. But being constitutionally disinchned 
to business, he was at the same time singularly deficient 
of that energy of mind which was requisite to carry his 
purposes into action ; and the consequence was, that 
though possessing for a considerable period the delegated 
powers of royalty, bia good intentions were seldom real- 
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i^ed» and his promifies too frequently forgotten. It hap^ 
pened, therefore^ as a matter of course, tiuit while His 
Excellency overflowed with ihe milk of human kindness 
in his intercourse with all, he attached few, if any, to his 
person and government, and he unhappily converted into 
his bitterest enemies those who would otherwise have 
been his warmest friends. In short, Sir Thomas Brisbane 
presents an instance of that singular assemblage of ap- 
parently inconsistent qualities of mind, which we are so 
frequently called to witness in actual' combination in the 
anomalous history of man* Brave even to heroism on 
the field of battle, and possessing a keen discernment in 
the fi^ld of telescopic vision, he was neverthdess destitute 
1^ Uiat decision of chcuracter which is indispensably ne- 
cessary to insure pre-eminence in the field of the world; 
and which, moreover, in so far ^as my own experience and 
observation extend, constitutes the rarest, as it is perhaps 
the noblest, attribute of humanity. 

I have scud that Sir Thomas Brisbane had little 
inclination for business' — I mean for sudi business as the 
Governor of New South Wales must make his daily em- 
ployment, if he would discharge his duty to His Majesty, 
or consult the welfare of His Majesty's subjects. The 
government of the colony was accordingly entrusted in 
great measure, for a considerable period after His Excel- 
lency's arrival in the colony, to irresponsible inferiors, 
some of whom w^re as remarkable for their want of in- 
tegrity as others for their incapacity : and the necessary 
consequence of this unhappy arrangement was, that 
while the general advancement of the colony was but in- 
difierently studied, arbitrary acts — acts of injustice and 
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oppressioa — were sometimes done, in His Excellency's 
name and under his autliority, which his own better feel- 
ings and better Judgment would in other ciicumstances 
have utterly disallowed. 

It was in these curcumstances that a despicable system 
of espionage, which prevailed in the colony to a certain 
extent up to the period of the present Governor's arrival, 
and under which no honest man was safe for a moment, 
was introduced and encouraged ; for although His Ex- 
cellency Sir Thomas Brisbane would, in as far as he was 
personatiy concerned, have held such an instrument of 
govemmeut in perfect abhorrence, those who from time to 
time administered the government in his name had each 
hia peculiar antipathies and predilections, which were 
diligently fostered by certain listen-and-tell-all aspirants 
for the honour and emoluments of informer-general of 
the colony. And, in a colony like New South Wales, 
abounding in needy adventurers, not less bankrupt in 
character than in fortune, the voluntary and undefinable 
laties of an office of that kind were likely to be eedu- 
ily discharged. 
The government of Sir Thomas Brisbane will always 
be memorable in the annals of New South Wales as the 
era of free emigration. A considerable number of re- 
spectable families of free emigrants had from time to 
time arrived in the colony, under the patronage of 
Government, during the administration of the preceding 
governors — a free passage being given them by the 
Government, and a grant of land on their arrival in the 
territory, with rations for their families and servants for 
certain period thereafter from the King's stores. This 
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system was discontinued^ however, abont the year 1818 ; 
Mr. Michael Henderson, a respectable free emigrant 
from the south of Scotland, who arrived in the colony 
about that period, and who is now settled on the rii^r 
Hunter, having been the first free emigrant who paid his 
own passage to New South Wales. 

Towards the close of Governor Macquafie's adminis- 
tration, the capabilities of the colony became somewhat 
better known in the mother country, and the tide of 
emigration consequently began to set in towards its 
shores on the arrival of Sir Thomas Brisbane, and con- 
tinued to flow with a steadily increasing velocity during 
the whole period of His Excellency's government. The 
great distance of the colony, however, from the mother 
country, and the consequent expense of the passage-out, 
almost entirely precluded that class of emigrants which 
chiefly abounds in the British colonies of North Ame- 
rica, from emigrating to New South Wales ; and, as it 
was chiefly persons who possessed the means of affording 
employment to the convicts that the Government wished 
to emigrate to that colony, grants of land in the ter- 
ritory, duly proportioned to the amount of their real and 
available capital, were held out by the home Govern- 
ment to those only who could produce satisfactory cer- 
tificates of their possessing a capital of at least £500. 
From these circumstances, the numerous free emigrants 
who arrived in New South Wales during the government 
of Sir Thomas Brisbane were generally of a higher 
standing in society than the generality of the free emi- 
grants to Canada. Some of them had been gentlemen- 
formers, others were the sons of respectable landholders 
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in tbe mother country ; some of them had been unfortu- 
nate in mercantile Bpeculations, and others had just 
saved the remains of a. property which they found daily 
dimiiiishiDg at home, to form the nucleus of a better foi> 
tune abroad : some were actuated by the spirit of ad- 
venture, while others had been impelled to emigrate by 
the pressure of the times. 

These emigrants, according as each preferred a par- 
ticular locality, settled, for the most part, either in the 
pastoral country adjoining the Cow-pastures, or on the 
open plains of Bathurst, beyond the Blue Mountains; 
along the thickly- wooded alluvial banks of the Hunter 
and its two tributary rivers, or in what was then called 
the New Cotintrr/, or the district of Argyle. The general 
if their grants was from five hundred to two 
lotisand acres. Rations from the King's stores were at 
first allowed to each settler, and to a certain number of 
convict serFanta proportioned to the extent of his grant, 
for the term of »ix months after he had taken posses- 
sion of his land ; and he was also allowed a certain 
number of cows from the Government herds, as a loan 
to be repaid in kind in seven yeare : but, in conse- 
quence of the number of emigrants rapidly increasing, 
these indulgences were aflerwards discontinued. 

The immense advantages resulting to the colony on 
the one hand, and to the Government on the other, 
from this influx of respectable free emigrants during 
the administration of His Escellency Kir Thomas Bris- 
bane, cannot be better illustrated than by contrasting 
the state of things in regard to the prison population at 
close of Governor Macquarie'a administration, when 
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the tide of emigration was just beginning to flow to the 
eolony, with its state shortly after the commenoement 
of General Darling's, when it had been flowing steadily 
tx several successive years. 

I have already shown in what way Governor Mac- 
quarie's endeavours to transform the emanci|>ated con- 
victs into an agricultural population gei^rally fiuled of 
success. In fact> agriculture was a sort of employment 
to which the great majority of the convicts were de* 
cidedly averse ; and the first use, therefore, which they 
generally made of their freedom, on the expiration of 
th^r respective sentences, was to betake themselves to 
the towns. From this cause the agricultural population 
of the colony was for a long period quite inadequate to 
supply the community with the means of subsistence ; 
insomuch, that so late as twenty^ve years after its (&rst 
establishment, recourse had repeatedly to be had to 
India for grain at a prodigious expense to the Govern- 
ment. But as convicts continued to be poured into the 
territory every year, and as employment could not pos- 
sibly be found for them all in the towns. Governor 
Macquarie was tempted to form agricultural and penal 
settlements in various parts of the territory ,* as» for 
instance, at Emu Plains, on the alluvial banks of 
the Nepean River, and at Newcastle, at the mouth of 
the river Hunter,, where numerous convicts were em- 
ployed, on account of Government, in felling timber, 
and in the processes of agriculture. Land was accord- 
ingly cleared to a considerable extent, and buildings 
erected in these localities at a vast expense to the 
British Government. But when the rapid progress of 
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the Colony, from the influx of free emigrants during 
the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, rendered 
these establishments quite unnecessary, it was found 
that the value of tlie laud had been but little increased 
by all the labour that bad been expended upon it, 
while the buildings were of no value at all, and were 
suffered, for the most part, to go to ruin. 

But, notwithstanding the great number of convicts 
that were employed at these expensive government 
establishments towards the close of Governor Mac- 
qaarie's administration, convict labour was so com- 
plete a drug in the colony, on the arrival of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, and the colonial executive was so utterly 
unable to find suitable employment for the daily in- 
creasing number on their hands, that any respectable 
person who pledged himself to the Government to em- 
ploy and to maintain twenty convict servants, could 
immediately, and without any other recommendation 
whatever, obtain a grant of two thousand acres of land, 
or one hundred acres for each convict servant. My 
father, Mr. W. Lang, arrived in the colony as a free 
settler in the month of January, 1824, having an order 
for a grant of land from the Right Honourable Earl 
Batburat. On presenting the order at the Colonial 
Secretary's Office, he merely pledged himself to em- 
ploy twenty convict servants, and accordingly obtained 
a grant of two thousand acres ; but in the year 1822, 
my younger brother, who had no order from the Home 
Government, but merely offered to maintain ten ser- 
vants on applying for a grant of land, obtained a grant 
e thousand acres; while other young men of the 
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same standing and in the same eaaipkfyment, but a 
little more politic^ by merely pledging themselves to 
maintain double the number of convicts, obtained 
doable the quantity of land. 

It was soon found, however, that in consequence of 
the continued influx of free settlers, the colonial go« 
vemment had by no means such a number of convict 
labourers to dispose of as they had anticipated, and 
were consequently so far from either requiring or com* 
pelling the grantees to fulfil their engagements by main- 
taining the number of convicts they had respectively 
pledged themselves to employ, that they were unable 
to supply them with the number they actually applied 
for. One government farm was therefore wisely aban-* 
donedy and one penal settlement broken up after ano« 
ther, and the numerous convicts were distributed forth- 
with among the free settlers, who of course had com- 
paratively little difficulty in devising ways and means 
of employing them advantageously in the cultivation 
and improvement of their respective farms. And so 
steadily did the demand for convict labour increase on 
the part of the free settlers, that during the govern- 
ment of Lieutenant- General Darling there were at one 
time applications for no fewer than two thousand con- 
vict labourers lying unsatisfied in the office of the 
principal Superintendent of convicts. 

I am, therefore, decidedly of opinion that Governor 
Macquarie's procedure in discouraging free emigration 
to New South Wales was impolitic and preposterous in 
the extreme ; and I am equally confident, that if the 
British Government had steadily followed up the pru- 
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dent BUggestiona of Governor Phillip, by encouraging 
the emigration of free persons of reputable character 
in the earlier times of the colony, and by doing every 
thing that was requisite to promote their comfortable 
settlement throughout the territory ; not only would 
the colony have raised grain sufficient for its own con- 
sumption at a much earlier period than it actually did, 
and thereby saved the enormous expense incurred by 
the frequent importations from India and Eatavia, but 
flourishing agricultural settlements would have been 
gradually formed with the utmost facility, and at little 
or no expense to Government, all over the territory : 
while the highly important process of converting the 
prison population into an agricultural population would 
have gone on progressively and successfully, and the 
British Government would have been saved the enor- 
mous expenditure incurred on the government and ex- 
periment farms of the colony — an expenditure which, 
I am fully persnaded, has proved of as little real benefit 
to the colony as if the money had been thrown at once 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

But, independently of these considerations, the long- 
continued neglect of the highly judicious recommen- 
dation of Governor Phillip, and the impohtic procedure 
of Governor Macquarie, have given rise to a most 
anomalous feature in the political constitution of New 
South Wales, which has hitherto been a fruitful source 
of perplexity to the Governors, and of disunion in the 
colony : — I allude to the rise and influence of the Eman- 
cipist body as a separate class in the community. Had 
■system of free emigration been duly encouraged and 
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Bleadily pursued from the first settlement of the colony, 
it would haTe been impossible for the class of eman- 
cipated convicts to have Acquired any thing like poli- 
tical preponderance in the country. They would have 
been subject to no political disabilities to which they 
are strangers at present ; they would have bought and 
sold, and got gain as freely as they do now ; and indi- 
viduals of their number would ever and anon have b^en 
regaining by the sheer force of their meritorious con- 
duct, the place in society from which they had fallen, 
and the estimation they had lost. But their existence 
as a separate and prominent class in the colony^ — a 
class on which political demagogues might successfully 
practise their O'Connellish arts of agitation, on whose 
universal suffrage they might count at all times, and on 
whose shoulders they might raise themselves to colonial 
distinction — would never have been dreamt of. The 
reader will doubtless acknowledge, that such a state of 
things would assuredly have been much more favour- 
able than the present, to the peace and good govern- 
ment and general advancement of the colony ; nay, 
much more conducive to the general reformation of its 
convict, and emancipated convict, population. 

In the more recently established penal colony of Van 
Dieman's Land, this better order of things has been 
happily realized. The Emancipists of that colony are 
never heard of as a separate and influential body. 
Why ? Not, certainly^ because there are no such per- 
sons, or, because they are subject to political dis- 
abilities unknown in New South Wales; but^ just 
because there has been a greater influx of free emi- 
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grants into that colony, in proportion to its size, than 
into New South Wales ; and because the great majority 
of these emigrants arrived at a much earlier period in 
I history as a colony, than the corresponding era of 
B emigration to New South Wales : and last, though 
Ibt least, because there was no Governor Macquarie to 
disturb the natural order of things that ensued by 
casting his military sword and belt into the emancipist 
scale. 

In Great Britain and the other states of Europe, the 
regulations of Government respecting the currency and 
the provisioning of the forces, can only have a very 
distant and indirect bearing on the general prosperity of 
iie country, and can have no perceptible influence 
tatever on the national morality. In the small com- 
nity of New South Wales, however, the case was bo 
r different during the government of Sir Thomas 
psbane, that two injudicious measures of His Excel- 
Ky's government, relative to the currency and the 
pply of the King's stores, had a most unfavourable 
taring on the general advancement of the colony, and 
a one of the grand obj ects of its original settlement — 
the reformation of the convict population. 

Previous to the time I allude to, the King's stores 
^^ad generally been open to the small settlers for the 
^^teeption of wheat at the rate of ten shillings a bushel, 
^Hnd all business in the way of sale or purchase had been 
^^fransacted in sterling money. During the prevalence 
of this system, the small settlers, or emancipated con- 
victs, whom Governor Macquarie had succeeded in 
Hthng in various parts of the territory on farms of 
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thirty, forty, fifty, or a handred acres, were in the habit 
of purchasing their supplies of tea, sugar, clothing, 
rum, &c., firom the Sydney merchants, and paying fot 
them with the receipts they got from the commissariat 
officer in charge of His Majesty's stores for wheat 
supplied to Government at the usual rate. And it 
is not to be wondered at that many persons who had 
originally commenced their agricultural settlement in 
a state of absolute poverty, and were only beginning 
to acquire those habits of economy which are usually 
found among the lower classes in other countries, should 
in such circumstances be indebted for the most part to 
these merchants, or should generally have received the 
value of their harvest before that harvest was reaped. 
In fact, nine- tenths of the small settlers were in debt at 
the time I allude to, and they had nothing but their 
crops, and the continuance of the system I have men- 
tioned, to look to for the payment of their creditors* 

In such circumstances it will appear evident to the 
reader, that any sudden or violent interference with the 
currency of the country, or with the mode so long 
adopted for the supply of His Majesty's stores, must 
have been fraught with ruin and desolation and moral 
debasement to the lower classes of the colony. Sir 
Thomas Brisbane was induced, however, at the recom- 
mendation of W. Wemyss, Esq., Deputy Commis- 
sary-General, and of Major Goulbum, Colonial Secre- 
tary, suddenly to change the circulating medium from 
sterling to a colonial currency, on the plea of effecting a 
great saving to the British Government by establishing 
a high premium on Treasury bills ; and the immediate 
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effect of the measure was to raise the pound sterling 
twenty-five per cent above the pound currency. Be- 
sides, as Mr. Commissioner Bigge, who had been 
appointed to examine into the state of the colony 
during the government of Major- General Macquarie, 
had recommended to His Majesty's Government to 
adopt the system of tenders instead of the one in use 
in the colony, for the supply of the King's stores, but 
had also recommended the propriety of receiving into 
the stores as much superfluous grain as possible, that 
there might always be a supply in the event of drought 
or inundation ; the rulers of the colony at the period in 
question adopted the one part of his advice, but neg- 
lected the other — apprising the public that in future all 
the supplies required for the Government should be 
furnished by tender, but that no grain. Sec. should be 
received at any one time beyond the quantity required 
for the nest ensuing quarter. 

I arrived in the colony in the month of May, IS23, 
just in time to witness the impolicy of these measures, 
in the utter disappointment of their authors in regard to 
the contemplated saving to Government, as well as their 
truly lamentable and demoralizing effect on the lower 
classes of the colonial population. The harvest of that 
year was scanty, but withal sufficient for the colony if it 
had been duly husbanded. But in consequence of the 
operation of the tender system, the hmited quantity of 
grain which it was known would be received by Govern- 
ment, and the eagerness of the small settlers to get their 
ha rvest disposed of to answer the pressing demands of 
X creditors, and to procure additional supplies, wheat. 
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which had generally been sold before at from 7s. 6d. to 
lOt. sterling, was offered to Qovemment at 3i. 9d. car- 
rency a bushel. This remarkable circumstance natu- 
rally deluded the colonists into the belief that the 
country was overflowing with grain, and a great quantity 
was consequently wasted, as is usually the case in such 
circumstances ; and much was even given to the pigs by 
those of the settlers who were not compelled to sell, and 
who had more grain than they required for their own coeh 
sumption. The result was that, as the seascm advanced, 
the mistake was discovered when it was too late to rectify 
it, and when the colony began to be threatened with the 
miseries of famine. In short, wheat rose to iCl. 45. a 
bushel in the course of the season ; and as nobody had 
any to tender to the Qovemment, the latter were oUiged 
to adopt whatever ways and means they could deriseto 
procure it. One of these had a very singular issue. A 
vessel was chartered by Government, cm the recom- 
mendation of the officer in charge of the commissariat, 
and sent to Batavia for rice, wheat, &c. On her arrival 
in Sydney harbour, some of the colonial merchants, 
jealous of the interference of Government with their pe- 
culiar department as traders and importers for the colony, 
gave information against the vessel to the captain of a 
king's ship then lying in the harbour, who seized her in 
open defiance of the Colonial Government, and carried her 
off as a prize with all her cargo to India, on the ground 
of her alleged violation of the East India Company's 
charter in carrying tea, of which she had a small quao-* 
tity on board for some of the Government officers, without 
ahcense. 
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This, however, was not the worst effect of the measure 
ia question. The debts of the smail settlers had all been 
contracted in sterling, and the price they received for 
their wheat, which was sold at the low rate 1 have already 
mentioned, was in currency. They were therefore to- 
tally unable to meet the demand of their rapacious and 
unfeeling creditors, and their farms were consequently 
seized and sold, frequently at one-fourth of their value, 
A magistrate of the territory pointed out to me a small 
but very valuable farm in the vicinity of his own estate in 
the year 1 626, which at the time 1 allude to had belonged 
to an emancipated convict settler, who had reared a 
large family on the land, and who bore a fair character in 
the neighbourhood as an industrious man. At the time 
in question the settler owed a merchant in Sydney, for 
goods which had been supplied to him on credit, at from 
fiftytoone hundred per cent above the price forwhichthe 
same description of goods could have been purchased for 
ready money, about £140. It wag understood when the 
debt was contracted that it should be discharged imme- 
diately after the harvest of 1823; but the injudicious 
changes, which the Government had so violently and in- 
considerately effected in the currency of the country and 
the mode of supplying the King's stores, rendered the 
fulfilment of that agreement on the part of the poor set- 
tler utterly impracticable. The creditor, however, was 
urgent in his demands, and the poor man, having no al- 
temative, transferred to him all his own right and title to 
the farm for the discharge of a debt which a single har- 
vest would in happier circumstances have enabled him to 
cancel. At the time the farm was pointed out to me in 
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the beginning of the year 1826, it was let to its former 
proprietor for £70 per annum ; but the unfortunate man 
bad been reduced in the meantime from the respectable 
standing of an independent landholder to the rank of a 
day-labourer or a tenant-at-will. In this very disre- 
putable manner, large estates were acquired on the one 
hand by those who were unfeeling enough to take ad van* 
tage of the times ; and numerous families, that had been 
gradually but slowly acquiring habits of industry and 
economy, became reckless and debased on the other, in 
proportion as they saw ruin staring them in the face. In 
short, at the period I allude to, the colony of NewSoudi 
Wales was evidently in that sickly state, in regard to the 
general character of the lower orders of its free popu- 
lation, which peculiarly called for the delicate treatment 
of an able and j udicious physician. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it seemed to have fallen into the hands of unskilful 
apothecaries, who drenched it with horse-medicines, of 
such strength and in such quantity that the patient 
almost expired in their hands. 

I trust the reader will not suppose, from the pre- 
ceding details, that I profess to have any skill in matters 
of finance. Whether the measure adopted by Sir Tho- 
mas Brisbane, in changing the circulating medium from 
sterling to currency, was a good measure or not in a 
financial point of view, I do not pretend to determine ; 
but as it was disapproved of by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and as the system previously in operation was re- 
stored by orders from home under the government of his 
successor, I presume it was not. All I contend for is, that 
in the peculiar circumstances of the colony, its sudden 
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adoption was iiijudicious in the highest degree, inasmuch 
as it was fraught. with ruin and moral debasement to a 
very considerable portion of its emancipated convict 
population. 

The reader will also observe that I do not presume to 
question the propriety of the change that was effected by 
Government, in the system of purchasing grain from the 
colonists for the supply of the King's stores. The exten- 
sion of the colony rendered that change highly expedient, 
and the system recommended by Mr, Bigge is now in 
general and beneficial operation. Ail I contend for is, 
that the violence with which that change was effected 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane was fraught in a veryhigh de- 
gree with ruin and moral degradation to many hopeful 
families throughout the territory. On the voyage from 
New South Wales to England, the thermometer fre- 
quently stands in the high southern latitudes as low eu 
eight or ten degrees below the freezing point, while it 
rises within the tropics, perhaps in the course of a fort- 
night thereafter, as high as ninety degrees. The health 
of the voyagers, however, is but httle affected in either of 
these temperatures, because the transition is effected 
gradually; whereas, were that transition immediate, fatal 
effects would in all probability ensue. 

After the statements 1 have made relative to the prin- 
ciples and the acts of Sir Thomas Brisbane's adminis- 
tration, it will not excite much surprise that His Excel- 
lency's government should have been exceedingly unpo- 
pular in the colony. In short, he was universally spokea 
'ainat ; but, what was of much more consequence, he 

B written against, 1 believe, by individuals who had the 
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meaniiessto commend his measures in bis own presence, 
and who, it may be, bad bat sligbt reason to congratulate 
tbemselves on the cbange that ensued. He was accord" 
ingly relieved by orders from home, and he left the 
colony in displeasure, previous to the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, on the 1st of December, 1826, at the close of the 
fourth year of his government. 

Before His Excellency left the colony, however, he wts 
fortunate enough, in the estimation of many of the colo- 
nists, to cover a multitude of his political errors, and to 
acquire a lasting accession to his colcmial fame. In di- 
rect opposition to the maxims of Governor Macquarie's 
administration. Sir Thomas Brisbane had, for nearly four 
years, uniformly looked askaunce at the whole body of 
Emancipists. But, just before he left the colony, it was 
understood that he would accept of an invitation to dine 
with the ilite of that body; and he was accordingly in- 
vited, and accordingly dined with fhem. Holding as I 
do, that it is influential individuals among the originally 
free population of New South Wales who have all along 
been the most unmindful of their duty, and the most 
highly culpable of the inhabitants of that colony, it will 
not be supposed that I would visit Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane with censure for such a measure, or indeed for any 
act of his government, the obvious tendency of which 
was to conciliate and encourage deserving individuals 
of the class I allude to. Still, however, as the act in 
question was decidedly an act of censure passed by His 
Excellency himself on the whole tenour of his previous 
administration, it was rather unfortunate that there was 
also some reason to r^ard it as a mere ruse de guerre 
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to attain popularity, when it was no longer attainable 
in a less equivocal way, 1 am truly happy to be ena- 
bled to testify that, during my own residence in the 
colony, I have found many individuals of the class of 
Emancipists who have really returned to those paths of 
virtue from which they had unhappily swerved in earlier 
life, and become exemplary husbands and exemplary 
wives, and reared highly interesting and promising 
children. Such individuals deserve every encourage- 
ment, and it is the duty of every Governor and of 
every respectable inhabitant of the colony to conciliate 
and encourage them to the utmost of their power. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that individuals of 
this character do not constitute the majoiiiy of those 
who either could or would invite the Governor to 
dinner. 

Besides, there was a moral significancy in this act of 
the Governor's, which rendered it of far more impor- 
tance in a pohtical light than His Excellency was per- 
haps awnre. The rapid progress of the colony, during 
the eight years that have elapsed since the close of Sir 
Thomas Brisbane's administration, has enabled many 
reputable individuals of the class of Emancipists to 
acquire considerable property in the colony, in a feir 
and creditable and unexceptionable way. But the 
great majority of those of that class, who had acquired 
wealth in the colony at the period in question, had 
done 80 by the sale of rum and the practice of enormous 
extortion, by grinding the faces of their poorer bre- 
thren, and by getting possession of their property 

rough oppressive and iniquitous law-suits. In such 
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circumstances, it was the bounden duty of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane to consider beforehand whether an act of his, 
in his capacity of Cjovemor, which should proclaim to 
the world that individuals who had become wealthy by 
such processes as these were in every respect reputable 
men and fit associates for His Majesty's Representative, 
would not be tantamount to an authoritative lowering 
of the standard of morals throughout the territory. 

Had His Excellency deemed it accordant vrith hid 
public duty, as the Governor of New South Wales, to 
testify his ardent desire to encourage virtuous condact 
on the part of the Emancipists, by honouring any of 
their number with his presence at dinner, how much 
better would it not have been to have invited to Go- 
vernment House a few of those who had established an 
unblemished reputation in the colony, both in their 
public and their private relations? An act of this kind 
would have been full of meaning, and that meaning 
would have been generally understood and fully appre- 
ciated ; for it would doubtless have operated as a strong 
incentive to virtuous conduct throughout the territory^ 
And if His Excellency had been visited for such an act 
of vice-regal condescension with the censure of little 
men, either in England or in New South Wales, he 
could have met their contemptuous sneers with the 
ulent and indignant scorn of a high-minded and vir- 
tuous man. But to identify himself publicly with cer- 
tain of the veriest blood-suckers in the colony, under 
colour of testifying bis good feeling towards the gene- 
ral body of the Emancipists, was certainly a compro- 
mising of his own reputation, while it was the worst 
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lep he could possibly have taken for the Feally meri- 
tprious portion of the body he professed to patronize, 
virtually sanctified the oppression under which 
^ey bad groaned so long, on the part of individuals of 
e same class and of the same origin with themselves. 
[ should not have taken such particular notice of 
^is act of Sir Thomas Brisbane's administration, had it 
iood solitary and unconnected with any thing remark- 
able in the subsequent history of the colony : but, in- 
signiScant as it may seem in itself, I have reason to 
bcheve that it had a most important bearing on the 
ubsequent political state and condition of New South 
Hales ; and for this reason 1 conceive it especially de- 
rves note and comment, while other acts of apparently 
ich greater importance, but which had no particular 
Hiience on the general state of tiie colony, may be 
jllowed to pass in silence. 

. I happened to be absent on a voyage to England 

auring the last fifteen months of Sir Thomas Brisbane's 

administration ; but on returning to tlie colony, a few 

weeks aUter His Excellency had saik-d for England, I was 

cidentally shown a copy of a document which had just 

xn forwarded for the inspection of the Right Honour- 

|ble Earl Bathurst, His Majesty's Principal Secretary 

[ State for the Colonies, by certain of the leaders 

' the exclusionist party, as a set-oB' against the ad- 

whicli His Excellency had received from the 

Emancipists and their friends on leaving the colony. 

It was what the Fiencb would call a C^ala/ugiie Jioi- 

'. of the Emancipists wliom His Excellency had 

lOnoured with his presence at the public dinner, ai)d it 

VOL. I. H 
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not only described their rise and progress in the colony, 
but raked up the ashes of crimes committed in England, 
of which the memory was probably supposed to have 
been long since buried in oblivion. I could not help regard- 
ing with a strong feeling of reprobation the superlatively 
evil spirit which this precious document evinced, while at 
the same time I could not help admiring the consummate 
artifice with which it was concocted. It accompanied 
a petition to Earl Bathurst, thanking his Lordship for 
granting the colony a Legislative Council and praying 
for the appointment of a few additional members to 
that body, which, it was doubtless presumed, would 
consist of thoroughbred Exclusionists — men whose in- 
formation is generally as limited in regard to the real 
interests of the colony as their views are selfish and 
illiberal. Such a petition, with such an accompani- 
ment, could not fail to be well received at head-quar- 
ters ; and the more general petition for a House of 
Assembly, which had been got up chiefly by the Eman- 
cipists and their friends, and which His Excellency Sir 
Thomas Brisbane had engaged to recommend, was con- 
sequently treated with absolute derision. 

His Excellency General Darling isVell known to have 
kept himself at a great distance from the whole body 
of the Emanicipists during the entire course of h s 
government, and to have strongly discouraged every 
effort on the part of the colonists to obtain a House of 
Assembly. How far he acted in these respects agree- 
ably to instructions from home, I am not prepared to 
say ; but as he was doubtless favoured with a copy of 
> the document I have just described on his arrival in the 
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colony, there is reason to believe that his throwiug him- 
self at once into the bands of tbe Exclusionists and 
^_|hereby adopting a line of policy, the very reverse of 
^■j^e one of which his predecessor had just left him an 
H^ample, arose in great measure from an indistinct ap- 
prehension that be should otherwise have incurred 
the ridicule of wise and honourable men. A man who 
both knew his duty and could fearlessly perform it, 
whatever the world chose to think or say of bim, would 
doubtless have been superior to such considerations ; 
bat General Darling's well-known feverish sensitiveness 

t regard to the public press, clearly shows that he 
is subject to influences of this kind in no ordinary 
gree. 
Ther 
Sir' 



k There was a Turf-Club established under the 



auspices 



r Sir Thomas Brisbane shortly before his leaving the 

colony, ostensibly for the improvement of the breed of 

horses, but in reality for the periodical exhibition of 

horse-races. I am not singular in supposing that this 

institution was not Ukely to be of much service to the 

colony, even in the way of improving the breed of 

^—Jiorses; for the horse likely to be generally useful for 

^Agricultural purposes, i. e. tbe horse chiefly required in 

^^^e colony, is surely not the race-horEe. To this view 

of tlie matter, however, I attach no importance. Sir 

Thomas Brisbane, doubtless, thought tbe Club would 

be useful in tbe way I have mentioned, and accordingly 

(ok it under his special patronage, and set apart funds 

t the purchase of a silver cup, to be called The Bris- 

f Cup, and to be run for under its management. 

I There are sentimentalists in New South Wales, as 
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there are in the mother country, whose tender hearts, 
forsoothi overflow with compasBion (or the poor horses on 
snch occasions, and whom I would just expect to find 
grinding the faces of the poor of their owm species what- 
ever a fitting opportunity ofiered, or acting the tyrant 
in their own families. I confess I have no such mawk- 
ish feeling. If the race-horse is made for mnning, as 
he evidently is — why, let him run by all means. But 
there are real and not imaginary evils of a different 
kind, and of prodigious magnitude, necessarily con- 
nected with all such associations in a colony so pecu- 
liarly constituted as that of New South Wales — evils 
which the Governor of that colony should have fore- 
seen on such an occasion as the formation of a Turf- 
Club, and against the occurrence of which he ought 
carefully to have provided by very different means from 
those which Sir Thomas Brisbane adopted. For the 
races of New South Wales are not merely the signal 
for " the periodical assemblage of all the wealth and 
beauty of the colony," (to use the appropriate phrase,) 
but the signal for the periodical assemblage and con- 
centration of all its vice and villany, and for the con- 
sequent recurrence of scenes of gambling, and drunken- 
ness, and dissipation, which it is unnecessary to describe. 
A judicious Governor of that colony would therefore, 
I conceive, have hesitated ere he patronized and encou- 
raged an association, the certain tendency of which was 
to deteriorate and to debase the breed of men, not- 
withstanding its holding forth the chance of improving 
the breed of horses. For although it often happens in 
IS^w South Wales, as it does sometimes in England, 
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that the horse is by far the nobler animal of the two, 
he is not the one who is capable of the highest im« 
proyementy or whom it is of the greatest consequence to 
society to improve — he is not the one who was ori^ 
ginally made but a little lower than the angels, and who, 
notwithstanding his present debasement, may yet be 
enabled to re-ascend] that height of glory from which 
he fell. 

There had been occasional races in the colony during 
the government of Major-Oeneral Macquarie ; but the 
organization of a regular system of yearly or half- 
yearly races all over the territory dates from the 
administration of Sir Thomas Brisbane^ who is thus, as 
it were, the Patron-Saint of Australian jockeyship. 
There are the Sydney and the Parramatta races, as 
dtstiDct as those of Epsom and Doncaster, although the 
towns are only fourteen miles distant from each other. 
There are the Windsor races for the dwellers on the 
Hawkesbury, and the Liverpool and the Campbelltown 
races for the inhabitants of these minor colonial towns 
and their adjoining vicinities. There are races at Mait- 
land and Patrick's Plains, two different stations on Hun- 
ter's River ; at Bathurst beyond the mountains, and at 
Goulbum Plains, two hundred miles from Sydney, in the 
district of Argyle. In short, the march of improvement is 
much too weak a phrase for the meridian of New South 
Wales : we must there speak of the race of improve- 
ment ; for the three appropriate and never-failing ac- 
companiments of advancing civilization in that colony 
are a race-course, a public-house, and a gaol. 

The colonial publicans are, for obvious reasons, ex- 
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tremely active in getting up races whereyer they 6k 
themselves. I was travelling on one occasion to a dis- 
tant district in the interior, and took a place on the top 
of one of the colonial coaches, as far as it went in the 
direction in which I was about to proceed on horse- 
back for the remainder of the journey. I was seated 
behind the driver, who had a well-dressed person along* 
side of him on the box, from whose loud and voluble 
conversation I soon learned that he was a free emigrant 
Englishman, recently arrived in the colony, who had 
just taken a public-house at a short distance from the 
town towards which we were travelling. There was a 
large open field adjoining the house, which, it naturally 
occurred to him, was admirably adapted for a race- 
course, and he had accordingly proposed the matter to 
the nearest racing-club, who it seems were just looking 
out for such a thing, offering them free stabling for their 
'osses, provided they made the race-course on the field in 
question. Besides, I was enabled to learn that he had 
a skittle-ground on his premises for people to amuse 
themselves of a Sunday, — and it had this peculiar recom- 
mendation, that it was "out o'the sight of your church- 
going people, who might'nt like much to see such a thing 
on their way to prayers." 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the real welfare of the 
colony that gentlemen of the first rank in its limited so- 
ciety should condescend to league themselves in this 
manner with the veriest publicans and sinners to demo- 
ralize and to ruin the colony. The race of fools and 
spendthrifts is happily neither numerous nor influential 
in the mother country, and may therefore be left, with per- 
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feet safety to the nation at large, to pursue their proper 
courseof extrayaganceand folly; but, utterly unfurnished, 
as they have hitherto been unhappily left,, with the 
good principles that are elsewhere derived from a manly 
education, it is natural for the native youth of the colony, 
to look up to the free emigrant gentlemen of the territory, 
and to follow their example. And when they see the 
latter busily employed in training up race-horses and 
betting lustily on their performances, perspiring at a 
cricket-match or huzzaing at a regatta, what can they 
possibly suppose but that such puerile and contemptible 
employments are fit fo^ men ? * 

Let the reader turn over a file of colonial newspapers 
for the present or the past year, and he will accordingly find 
them stuffed, almost to nausea, with advertisements and 
accounts of races, cricket-matches, boxing-matches, and 
« 

• ** Horse-raoing," observes the late Rev. Dr. D wight, President of 
Yale College in America, " has for a long period been a fayourite pnr- 
miit. This gross amusement tarns polished men into downs, and clowns 
into brutes." — Dwight's Travels, vol. iii. 56. 

*^ Some farrier should prescribe his proper course 

Whose only fit companion is his horse ; 

Or if, deserving of a better doom. 

The noble beast jadge otherwise, his groom. 

If neither horse nor groom affect the squire. 

Where can at last his jockey ship retire 1 

O, to the club, the scene of savage joys, 

The school of coarse good fellowship and noise. 

There in the sweet society of those 

Whose friendship from his boyish years he chose. 

Let him improve his talent if he can. 

Till none but beasts acknowledge him a man." 

COWPBR. 
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regattas ; with challenges to figfat» to rao, or to row. 
addressed by one obscuve candktale for notoricfty t< 
v/" another; and with lengthy descriptions of contests 
either by land or by water, between the colonial yooft 
and natives of Engkind, or, to use the phrase of tin 
colony, between currency and sterling. In short, the 
energy of the native mind of the colony seems of kite to 
have been diverted almost exolusivdy into this frivolous 
channel, and the circumstance is owing entirely to the 
highly influential but pernicious example of those who 
ought to have taught them better things. If such em- 
ployments were merely frivolous, they might well be 
tolerated ; but the course to wUch they almost inevitably 
lead is a course of gambling and dissipation, ruinous to 
the morals of the country, and of course destructive of 
its general prosperity. 

I am happy to avail myself, in treating of this feature 
in the aspect of colonial society, of the following ap- 
propriate remarks, ej^tracted from an Introductory Lecture 
delivered at the opening of the Sydney Mechanics' In- 
stitution, of which he had been elected Vice-President at 
its first general meeting in the month of March last, by 
the Rev. H. Carmichael, A. M., Classical Professor in 
the Australian College. 

*' It is contemplated that this institution*' (the Syd- 
ney Mechanics' School of Arts) " will teach extensively 
by the powerful instrument of example : I refer more 
especially to the effect likely to be produced by the 
working of the institution upon the youth of the colony. 
The fashions and follies of the world owe their predomi- 
nance chiefly to the influence of example ; and if the 
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matter be closely examined, wisdom and virtue will be 
found to be propagated most extensively by the sams 
Igency. Through the influence of this principle it is, 
tat in any given locality regattas at one time become 
tge, at another crkkeling, at another horse-racing, 
and BO on. Now amidst the hobbies of a neighbourhood, 
or the habits of a people, it is possible that the rage may 
be created for enjoyments of a far higher class. Theyonth 
of the colony have shown no lack of ambition in the 
practice of athletic and gymnastic exercises. Such ex- 
erciees are excellent in their proper place ; so are the 
Hnports of childhood and the convivial relaxations of riper 
H|teers. But when regattas, or cricket-matches, or box- 
^^ng, orjockeyship are made to occupy so high a degree 
of importance in the mind's estimation, as to preclude 
entirely the cultivation of the intellectual powers, the 
pursuit of these pastimes marks a cast of character in no 
degree higher than that which ia exhibited in the kan- 
garoo-dances and mock-fights of the aborigines. 

" The tact and ability which the youth of Australia 
have shown in that species of competition which has 
arisen out of the prevalence of the above-named exer- 
cises, afford, however, high hopes of their rapid ad- 
vancement in the knowledge, and zealous ambition in the 
practice, of more dignified and certainly not less inte- 
resting employments. Hitherto, among the native 
youth the opportunities of mental cultivation have in a 
great measure been wanting ; hitherto also in their case 
the force of example has operated seriously against their 
tellectual interests. But circumstances have now 
Wieen which lead us to augur the prevalence in future of 
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a better system of things. In conjunction with the 
ikdlities now afforded for elementary, and the provision 
made for more advanced, education by the constitution 
of the Australian ColIegCt we may hail the present 
establishment of a ' Mechanics' School of Arts ' in 
Sydney as opening altogether a new era in the history of 
the colony. In the working of this latter institution, we 
may well contemplate * that the elements of a higher 
taste will be disseminated. Examples will be held up 
perpetually before the public eye of the tangible advan- 
tages of knowledge over ignorance under all circum- 
stances; and we may hence fondly hope that the day 
is not far distant wheti the sons of the soil shall have 
greater cause to feel proud of their conquests on the 
arena of intellectual gladiatorship, than they now have 
of boasting of their prowess in the gymnastics of bone 
and muscle.'* 

Arriving, therefore^ in New South Wales with all the 
recollections of my boyhood — the time when returning 
from the parish school in the north of Ayrshire, I was 
proud to be noticed by Sir Thomas Brisbane, and to be 
asked the meaning of some line in Virgil or Ovid — I 
could not help wishing from the very bottom of my 
heart, that His Excellency's name might be associated 
in every future age with the intellectual and the moral 
advancement of my adopted country. Alas ! how were 
the hopes I had formed crowned with disappointment ! 
When I ask, what Sir Thomas Brisbane did for New 
South Wales ; I pause in vain for a reply. When I 
ask, what memorial he left behind him to endear his 
memory to the country and to perpetuate his fome ; 
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a hundred fingers point to the Brisbane Cup, and I am 
told to listen to the song of the .drunkard, as he tosses 
up in the air a hat bereft of three-fourths of its brim, 
and hiccups out Sir — Thomas — Brisbane— for ever ! at 
the half-yearly races of Sydney and Parramatta.* 

* Sir Thomas Brisbane founded an observatory at Parramatta daring 
his government of New Soath Wales, and he has since been instrumental 
in obtaining an appointment from the British Government for his formei^ 
prot^g^, the distinguished and self-taught astronomer, Mr. Dunlop — a 
native of the west of Scotland — who is now engaged in making a series 
of astronomical observations at that station. I am most happy to ac- 
knowledge that in so doing His Excellency has rendered essential service 
to the cause of science, for which he doubtless deserves the gratitude of 
his country. But the particular bearing of astronomical investigations, 
conducted in New South Wales on behalf of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in London, on the general welfare of the colony, is so very slight 
as not to invalidate the remarks I have reluctantly been compelled to 
make on the general character of His Excellency's administratioa. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ACCOUNT 07 THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
-'. COLONY DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL DARLING. 



O fortnnatos nimium, sua si bona n6riiit, 
Agricolas ! Virgil. 

The agriculttirists of New South Wales would hare enjoyed mecb 
higher prosperity, and escaped much disappointment and disaster, had 
they made a proper improTement of their opportunities. 



LiEutENANT-GENERAL Ralph Darling was the 
seventh Governor of New South Wales. He assumed the 
government on the 19th of December, 1826 ; the affairs 
of the colony having been administered for eighteen 
days previous to his arrival by His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Colonel Stewart, of His Majesty's 
Third Regiment, or Buffs, now a resident landholder 
in the colony and a Major-General in the army. 

The reputation of General Darling has suffered ex- 
tremely in the estimation of the public from the ill- 
judged officiousness of his friends, as well as from the 
malice of his enemies : it is my intention to rescue it 
from the hands, and to do it justice in the face, 
of both. And as I cannot charge my recollection with 
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having received any personal favours from His Excel- 
lency, and as his ungracious refusal to attend to certain 
suggestions which I had done myself the honour to 
submit to him, with a view to promote the interests of 
education and religion in the colony, occasioned me the 
inconvenience and the hardship of a voyage to England, 
besides exposing me incidentally to much personal 
suffering, I can scarcely be suspected of partiality, 
if my estimate of his character and government should 
be somewhat leas unfavourable than the one generally 
^^urrent. 

^^B'lt was commonly understood in the colony that 
^Hcneral Darling had attained the rank he held in the 
^^tnny, rather through his literary than his military 
prowess ; and the circumstance was often referred to by 
the colonial Opposition newspapers to His Excellency's 
discredit. For my own part, I conceive it was jnst the 
circumstance that rendered him the fittest military man 
for the government of a colony. In such cases I 
apprehend it is quite immaterial whether an officer has 
merited distinction by his pen or by his sword ; but it is 
a sad prospect for a colony for its Governor to be able 
to wield only the latter of these weapons with dexterity 
and effect. Courage, whether active or passive, is by 
no means a rare virtue, either in savage or in civilized 
society ; but the higher qualities of mind which are 
essential for situations of extensive command are ex- 
ceedingly rare. The question of importance, therefore, 
is not how these qualities have been ehcited, but whe- 
ther they exist at all in the candidate for power, 
f General Darling's was by no means a mind of the 
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first order, but his talents were unquestionably superior 
to those of the generality of mankind. I have seen a 
correspondence of His Excellency's with a law-officer of 
the crown in the colony, in which I was almost forced 
to blush for the learned profession. Besides, he had 
naturally a correct judgment, a strong sense of justice, 
and a keen discernment of propriety. Neither was he 
destitute of those qualities of the heart, without which 
the higher powers of intellect are oftener a curse than a 
blessing to mankind. Indeed, I am fully persuaded 
that on his arrival in New South Wales, General Dar- 
ling was sincerely desirous of dischal^ng the duties of 
his station with credit to himself, with satisfaction to his 
superiors, and with general benefit to the colony. 

There are certain impressions, however, to which 
men of particular classes and professions are peculiarly 
subject, (Bacon gives them the singular appellation of 
idok of the deny) which often serve to neutralize the 
proper qualities of the individual, and to exert a power- 
ful influence on the whole course of his conduct. The 
military man, for instance, is always under authority. 
He is consequently much less a free agent than the rest 
of mankind. He waits uniformly for the word of com- 
mand. And instead of regulating his procedure ac- 
cording to his own sense of propriety, he looks up- 
wards for direction to some superior authority, who, like 
the Jupiter of the ancients, shakes Olympus with his 
nod. It is impossible but that such a state of things 
should exert a powerful influence on minds originally 
formed of second-rate materials : hence it follows 
that in cases of emergency, and when thrown entirely 
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on their 6wn resources, military men, who, we should 
expect, would always evince the greatest decision of 
character, sometimes exhibit the least. 

The military man, moreover, is also peculiarly un- 
fitted by his previous habitudes of mind for dealing- 
with opposition, when he happens to be invested with 
civil authority. Opposition, in the various forms which 
it assumes in reference to such classes of men, is the 
natural element, so to speak, of the statesman, the 
lawyer, and the merchant. It is the atmosphere they 
breathe. It is the food that supplies nourishment 
to those intellectual powers that contribute the most 
materially to their ultimate success. So far from con* 
sidering its occurrence as a thing unreasonable, they 
view it as a matter of course, and regard it only as 
affording a proper and perhaps desirable opportunity for 
the developement of their own superior tact and ability* 
But the military man, when invested with civil autho* 
rity, is apt to regard opposition to his measures on thet 
part of private individuals in a very different light. 
Accustomed to yield implicit obedience to the superior 
authority to which he has himself been subject, he is 
apt to expect implicit submission from those whom he 
naturally looks upon as, his own inferiors. And the 
very idea of a demonstration of resistance to his autho- 
rity is consequently apt to make him stiffen his sinews, 
stretch his nostrils wide, and place himself at once in the 
attitude of offensive warfare. In short, so far from 
inducing compliance or concession, opposition is apt to 
confirm the military man in the determined pursuit of 
those obnoxious measures which he has once adopted. 
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The extreme unpopularity of General Darling's go- 
vernment arose, I apprehend, in great measure from his 
being under the influence of these idols of the den — a 
species of idolatry under which minds of a higher order 
would doubtless not have bowed. Naturally desirous 
to stand well with his superior officer, and holding it a 
sort of disobedience of orders either to think or to act 
for himself, in any case in which it was possible to 
ascertain or to guess at his opinion, he unhappily 
distrusted his own judgment, which in most cases 
would have pointed out to him the proper course, and 
allowed himself to be guided by the (pinions of men 
who were utterly unqualified to direct him. In a colony 
in which the measures of Oovemment are uniformly 
open to the most jealous, and frequently to the most 
illiberal criticism, it was not wonderful that circum- 
stances should arise in His Excellency's administration 
of public affairs, to form the plausible groundwork of a 
regular opposition on the part of an influential portion 
of the colonial press. This opposition would at best 
have been exceedingly feeble, and would speedily have 
been entirely annihilated, had His Excellency merely^ 
pursued a straightforward course, without ever con- 
descending to notice it, or silently adopted a hint occa- 
sionally for the improvement of his plans. But his 
friends persuading him that his govetnment was in 
danger — the old hue and cry of incapacity — and that it 
was necessary to put down opposition with the strong 
hand of power, hostile and vindictive measures on the 
part of government were eagerly resorted to; nay, 
whoever presumed to entertain a different opinion on 
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so important a subject, and to hold intercourse with 
those who had been gratuitously branded as the ene- 
mies of the state, was immediately marked as a dis- 
affected person and treated accordingly. 

In such circumstances, it was soon found necessary to 
strengthen the government party by attaching the indi- 
viduals who composed it as strongly as possible to His 
Excellency's person and government. Their loyalty 
was of course rewarded by lucrative appointments, and 
by all the other indulgences that the government could 
bestow ; and the system of egregious partiality that was 
thus notoriously practised served only to originate and 
to embitter disaffection. In short, instead of acting 
with the magnanimity and decision which befitted his 
high station as the representative of royalty, General 
Darling followed the course of short-sighted policy 
which was recommended for his adoption by the selfish 
politicians in petto whom he admitted to his counsels ; 
for His Excellency was unhappily surrounded by men 
■i«f hopeless mediocrity, whose incessant cry was that of 
■Ae daughters of the horse-leech, " Give, give," and 
frbose contemptible cupidity was only equalled by their 
narrow-mindedness and viudictiveness, 

I have already hinted that the persons into whose 
hands the Governor thus virtually surrendered himself 
were of the sect of exclusionists. They were exclu- 
stonists in politics, and would willingly have subjected 
not only the whole class of emancipists, but moderate 
persons of all classes throughout the colony, to political 
ties. Tliey were exclusionists in place and pro- 
eagerly endeavouring that whatever the Governor 
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had to give in the shape of land, or town allotments^ or 
appointments of emolument, should be given exclusively 
to themselves, or their dependents. They were exclu" 
sionists in religion, which a few of them professed: 
by poking tithe% of miut, and amse, and cumin, in the 
shape of paltry subscriptions to religious societies ; and 
their motto and device was, fVe are the people. Stand 
back f for we are holier than ye. 

It will doubtless be considered greatly in favour of 
His Excellency General Darling that he devoted all 
his time and talents to the personal discharge of the 
duties of his office. If there was a single individual in 
the colony who allowed himself no unnecessary rest 
and no unnecessary recreation, it was the Governor* 
Every case, even of minor importance, that occurred, 
received his personal consideration ; every letter had to. 
be submitted for his personal perusal. Mistakes and 
errors of judgment might occur under such a system ; 
but whensoever and wheresoever they occurred, they 
could not be imputed to the Governor's neglect. 

General Darling also deserved well of the colony for 
the regularity and the system he introduced into every 
department of the public service. Previous to his 
arrival, the colonial state machine was frequently out 
of order; and it was often a matter of difficulty to 
ascertain which of its wheels should be touched, to set 
it a-going in a particular direction. In General Dar- 
ling's time it was remarkable for the regularity and 
precision of its movements. The duties of each de- 
partment were ascertained and fixed, so that one could 
not interfere with another. Forms of application and 
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forms of procedure were established, which greatly 
facilitated the tranaaction of public business, though, to 
the eye of ignonince, or prejudice, or malice, they 
rather tended to retard and to perplex it. A dispo- 
sition of this kind, however, is apt to ruu to extremes. 
Geaeral Darling was too much a man of forms and 
system; and his successor. Major- General Bourke, has 
already found, that by simplifyins^ his arrangements, he 
can get through more business with fewer hands. 

In the apportionment of grants of waste land on the 
part of Government, General Darling has heen accused 
wHgreat partiality to certain parties, and of great injus- 
and oppression to others. It was certainly unfor- 
tunate for His Excellency's popularity that his person 
was beset by individuals who were not restrained by any 
considerations of propriety from possessing themselves of 
whatever their personal inSuenoe could procure ; and it is 
equally undeniable that a strange want of feeling was 
evinced on different occasions towards reputable per- 
who were desirous of settling in the country, and 
were thus obliged to expend their time and their 
mfmaa in Sydney to no purpose whatever, and at length 
tempted to leave the colony in disgust. In this respect, 
the government of General Darling was decidedly un- 
favourable to emigration, and was therefore in so far 
unfortunate for New South Wales. At the sauje time, 
I have reason to believe that the errors of His Excel- 
lency's Government, on both of these points, weregreatly 
exaggerated by interested or disappointed individuals, 
and (hat what were trumpeted about as acts of oppres- 
sion, sometimes arose from a system of management, 
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which His Excellency liad established for the public 
benefit, and with the details of which he could not pro- 
perly interfere. 

Great irregularities had certainly arisen from the 
operation of the system adopted in the granting of land 
during the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane ; for I 
have myself heard of the case of an individual who, 
having come to the colony from the Isle of France for 
the recovery of his health, was induced, on Clearing of 
the facility with which land could be obtained from the 
colonial government by persons newly arrived in New 
South Wales, to apply for a grant of two thousand acres 
of land, which he accordingly received, and immediately 
sold to an old resident in the country, without ever having 
seen it himself, for the sum of five hundred pounds. 
He left the colony very shortly thereafter, with his 
health restored, and his purse unexpectedly and very 
agreeably replenished. 

To correct such abuses, General Darling was induced 
to institute a Board of Enquiry, under the designation 
of the Land Board, and to establish certain regulations 
for the granting of land, shortly after his arrival in the 
colony. Agreeably to these regulations land was 
thenceforth to be granted in proportion to the property 
or means of the applicant, and not to be granted to such 
applicant at all unless there was reason to believe that 
he was able and willing and likely to improve it. The 
operation of these regulations, which weredoubtless con- 
ducive to the general welfare of the colony, may per- 
haps, like all other general rules of policy, have been 
oppressive in particular cases. But I am also able to 
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refer to other cases, in which, on a plain and candid 
Etatementof the circurostances of the applicant heinglaid 
before him, Hie Excellency was induced to depart from 
the strict letter of his own regulations, and in which his 
doing so evinced equal discrimination and humanity. 

An Engliiilnnan who had married a Scotchwoman in 
London, by whom he bad an interesting family of very 
fine children, had arrived in the colony as an indented 
free servant of the Australian Agricultural Company. 
After about two years' service, his indenture was given 
up to him, and he was allowed, in the technical phrase 
of the colony, "to go upon his own hands." During 
their period of service, and especially after they had 
acquired their entire freedom, the industry of the hus- 
band aud the economy of the wife had enabled them to 
accumulate a considerable sum of money — as much in- 
deed, if I recollect aright, as two hundred pounds. 
After they had resided for eome time in the town of 
^^Sydney, where they had settled on leaving the service 
^^H the company, I had the honour of a visit from my 
^^Brtuous countrywoman, to apprise me that ber husband 
^^Kld herself thought they could do better for their 
^^ftnily on a farm than by continuing to live in Sydney, 
^^■(td that they were accordingly desirous of obtaining a 
grant of land, I offered to assist Uiem in the attain- 
ment of their object, and with this view procured one 
of the printed forms, with which I went on the day fol- 
lowing to their httle cottage, T/iere the whole savings 
of the family were displayed for my inspection, in all 
die endless variety of coin with which the money- 
igers of Sydney become acquainted. After having 
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duly ascertained the amount, I made a short statement 
of the history, circumstances and property of the 
fitmily, on a blank comer of the printed form, which 
I attested forthwith, and forwarded to the Governor. 
In a very few days thereafter, and without the ap< 
plication being referred to the Land Board at all, 
the happy family received a letter, informing them that 
the Governor had been pleased to allow them 320 acres 
of land in the first instance, on their taking possession 
of which they were to have 320 more, i. e. a square 
mile altogether* 

I have reason to believe that, during General Darling's 
administration, more of this sort of work passed through 
my own hands and those of my friend and fellow- 
labourer, the Rev. John M'Garvie, A. M., who was 
then Presbyterian Minister of the Church of Scotland 
at Portland Head, than fell to the lot of any two of the 
other clei^ of the colony. And I am happy to say 
that in almost every instance we had both abundant 
reason to speak well of the judiciousness and humanity 
of General Darling. 

The value of land in the interior of a colony is in- 
creased in proportion as facility is afforded for direct 
and frequent communication with the capital. In this 
respect General Darling certainly merited commenda- 
tion ; rather, however, for the magnitude and extent of 
his undertakings than for their uniform judiciousness : 
for as this important branch of the public service was 
most preposterously made an affair of patronage, and as 
petty jealousies and antipathies unhappily interfered to 
prevent the employment of that particular kind of 
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talent, which was required for the economical and 
efficient discharge of the duties it implies, much public 
money was expended with comparatively little benefit 
to the public. The road to Bathurst aci*oss the Blue 
Mountains was greatly improved, however, during Gene- 
ral Darling's administration. A good road was also 
constructed, by the labour of convicts who had been 
found guilty of minor offences in the colony, to the very 
important settlement of Hunter's River — a distance of 
one hundred and thirty miles — not to mention various 
cross-roads in that settlement ; while numerous gangs 
were employed in opening up a permanent line of 
communication with the extensive pastoral country to 
the southward and westward, beyond the county of 
Argyle. 

It cannot be denied, however, that in carrying into 

effect the sentences of the law which consigned a 

portion of the prison-population of the colony to hard 

labour on the roads, or at penal settlements, there was 

much unnecessary severity practised under the authority 

of General Darling. His Excellency had doubtless 

received orders from home to subject the convicts to a 

more rigorous discipline than the one to which they 

had previously been subjected. But in enforcing these 

orders, the convicts under colonial sentences were not 

unfrequently treated with a reckless indifference to their 

feelings as men, which their situation as criminals could 

never have warranted ; insomuch that individuals of 

.their number, especially at penal settlements, were 

goaded to desperation by the severity of their, punish- 
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mentSy and actually committed murder from a desiie to 
be hanged ! 

There were four remarkable epochs in the govern- 
ment of General Darling, each of which might almost 
constitute an era in the history of the colony. The first 
of these was the era of agricultural excitement, the 
second the era of agricultural depression ; the third was 
the era of droughty and the fourth the era of libels. 

I. In the year 1825 — so memorable as the era of 
joint-stock companies in England — a company of that 
nature was established in connexion with the colony of 
New South Wales, by certain members of ParUament 
and other gentlemen of high standing in the city of 
London. It was incorporated by royal charter, under 
the designation of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
its object being the cultivation of land in New South 
Wales, the rearing of fine-wooUed sheep, cattle, and 
horses, and the general improvement of the colony. Its 
capital was a million sterling, and, in consideration of 
its highly important objects. His Majesty's Government 
agreed to give it a million of acres of land free of cost, 
in whatever part of the territory the agents of the com- 
pany might choose to select that quantity. About the 
same period, extensive grants were also obtained in the 
colony by certain members of Parliament and private 
gentlemen of property in England, whose agents arrived 
in the colony with their host of retainers, about the 
same time as those of the Agricultural Company, or 
shortly after the arrival of His Excellency General 
Darling. 
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The colony was at that period io a state of pro- 
gressive, but by no means rapid, improvement. Agri- 
cultural stock was obtainable by the free emigraot 
settler at a moderate rate, and agricultural produce bore 
a remunerating price. The first time I visited the 
settlement of Portland Head, in the year 1823, the old 
Presbyterian settler, whom I have already mentioned as 
the voluntary catechist of his district from the time of 
its first settlement in the year 1802, accompanied me on 
horseback to one of the neighbouring farms on the left 
hank of the Hawkesbury. Observing me looking par- 
ticularly at the old mare he rode, of which he was ever 
and anon kindly patting the neck and stroking the 
mane, he told me, with no small degree of complacency, 
that he had had her for about eighteen years, and that 
she bad originally cost him £130 sterling. She was 
rather a plain-looking animal ; but, in the earlier times 
of the colony, horses and all other kinds of agricultural 
stock were exceedingly high-priced. Another respect- 
able free settler, of old standing, has told me that the 
first cow be purchased in the colony, shortly after his 
arrival in Governor King's time, cost him fifty-five 
guineas. In the year 1823, however, cattle and horses 
had fallen in price very considerably ; for a good horse 
could then be purchased for £30 to £50 currency, or 
in dollars at five shillings each, a good cow for £5 to £7, 
tad sheep in proportion. During the succeeding years 
c0i the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane the price of 
■cultural stock advanced considerably in consequence 
of the influx of free emigrants from Great Britain, and 
the numerous grants of land that were then taken 
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pofiflession of in the districtg of Hunter's River, Bath- 
uret and Argyle. For as these grants bad %11 to be 
stocked with sheep and cattle, the old settlers foynd a 
ready and improving market for th^r superabundant 
stock throughout the territory. 

The AustralifUd Agricultural Company commenced iU 
operations in the colony early i^ the year 1826 ; bat 
these operations were too prominent in their character, 
and too extensive, not to have a powerful and immediate 
influence on a community so limited as that of New South 
Wales. For as cattle and sheep and horses had to be 
purehased for the company, wherever they could be got^ 
the fmce of these descriptions of agricultural stock in- 
stantly rose rapidly throughout the colony ; insomuch 
that cattle of colonial breeds were actually sold to the 
company's agent for twelve guineas, and she^p for 
ibur or five guineas sterling a-head. The exteti- 
sive purchases of agricultural stock that were made 
about the same period for the large tracts of land granted 
to private individuals, doubtless contributed also in no 
small degree to enhance its price in the colonial market. 

Those only who witnessed the infatuation of multi- 
tudes in England on the formation of the joiat-stock 
companies of 1825, will be able to form any idea of the 
state of things that immediately ensued throughout the 
colony. For no sooner had the existence of the Agri- 
cultural Company been duly announced, and its opera- 
tions commenced in right earnest, than the sheep and 
cattle mania — a species of madness undescribed by 
CuUen, and fprmeriy unknown even in the colony-^ 
instantly seiz^ on all iiEtnks and classes of its in- 
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habitaots. We are told by Thucydides, that, during the 
prevalence of the plague ia Atheus, the wretched Tictims 
of that hopeless disease were impelled by their in- 
tolerable thirst to the fountains and streams of water, 
around which they died in great numbera. The colonial 
mnnia I have just mentioned evinced itself in like man- 
ner in impelling whomsoever it seized to the caltle- 
market ; and as my own residence in Sydney for about 
tiiree years after my return to the colony, in the month 
4f January, 1826, was in the immediate vicinity of that 
busy scene, I had frequent opportunities of observing 
iJie congregated patients, and abundant reason to won- 
der how the mutter would end. For banisters and 
attomies ; military ofHcers of every rank, and civilians uf 
every department ; clergymen and medical men ; mer- 
chants, settlers, and dealers in general, were there seen 
promiscuously mingled together every Thursday, and 
outbidding each other in the most determined manner, 
either in their own persons or by proxies of certified 
agricultural character, for the purchaseof every scabbed 
sheep or scare-crow horse or buffalo-cow that was 
fared for sate in the colony. In short, it was univer- 

lly allowed, that the calculations of the projectors of 
ie Agricultural Company could not possibly be inaccu- 
rate. Their statements and reasonings were supported 
by arithmetical — which every person allowed were the 

It of all — arguments ; and it was made as clear as the 
light to the comprehension of stupidity itself, that 
owner of a certain number of sheep or cattle in New 

lUth Wales must, in a certain number of years, infal- 
libly make an independent fortune. It was consequent- 
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ly determined on all hands and by all sorts of persons, 
that the Agricnltural Company should not be the only 
reaper of this golden harvest. The professional men and 
the Sydney merchants, who had become extensive sheep 
and cattle owners, generally employed hired overseers to 
manage their stock in the interior ; but th^re were indi- 
viduals even among these classes who thought the mat- 
ter too momentous to be entrusted to a deputy, and ac- 
cordingly followed their purchase to the interior them- 
selves. Nay, (and the reader will observe I do not 
speak at all metaphoricaliyO even the soldier unbut- 
toned his military belt to become a keeper of sheep, and 
the priest, reversing the ancient metamorphosis in the 
case of the prophet Amos, forsook his altar to become a 
herdman of cattle. 

In all cases in which the purchaser had money to pay 
for his sheep and cattle, money was paid ; but where 
money was not forthcoming, as was generally the case, 
credit was allowed if the individual was supposed to be 
a person of substance, and security was often tendered 
and accepted on the purchaser's land. One gentleman 
who»had a large herd of inferior cattle got them disposed 
of in this way to respectable free settlers, at the rate of 
ten guineas a-head, with security on the purchasers' 
land for two years, and ten per cent interest besides on 
the whole amount of the purchase till its ultimate pay- 
ment. 

The reader may perhaps imagine that I must have 
been a dealer in sheep and cattle myself, to have ac^ 
quired all this unclerical knowledge. I have never, 
liowever, had the honour to be the owner of a single 
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head of either in the colony. But it was impossible 
to live in New South Wales at the time I allude to, 
without acquiring much more knowledge of this kind 
than was at all desirable. " Their talk," as Dr. John- 
son remarks of some of his friends in the country, 
" was all of runts," or heifers. If an advice was given 
in company, it was by all means to get into a good stock, 
for there was nothing like it. If a difference of opinion 
arose, it was either whether Saxon or Merino, fine or 
coarse-wooUed, sheep were the most profitable, or 
whether it was advantageous to attend exclusively to 
the wool, or to combine with all due attention to that 
matter of universally acknowledged interest a proper 
regard to the carcase. Again and again I have had 
specimens of wool submitted to my own inspection by 
Saxon or Merino enthusiasts, who were in the habit of 
carrying them about with them in their pockets; and 
if the excuse of imperfect vision and entire inac- 
quaintance with the subject was insufficient to relieve 
me from the very invidious task of deciding in a matter 
so much above my capacity, I was generally unfortu- 
nate in selecting a different specimen from the one 
which had been previously determined to be the finest. 
In short, if there ever was a placein the world where a 
whole community seemed for a considerable period to 
have only one idea, it was New South Wales ; and this 
exclusive and universally predominant idea was, that 
of rapidly acquiring an independent fortune by the rear- 
ing of sheep and cattle. 

It was not at all to be wondered at that persons who 
i Bo speedily to be enriched beyond their highest 
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preTioas expectations, should begin to speculate pre- 
maturely on their good fortune. If a matrimonial alli^ 
ance with the Sultan's daughter was not projected, as 
in the case of the crystal-seller of Bagdad, it woi 
at all events fitting that articles of dcess, and funritore^ 
and equipage, suitable for a consummation so devoutiy 
to be wished, and so reasonably to be expected, i^uld 
not only be bespoken but actually procured. Suckarti^ 
cles were accordingly ordered, and bills were ghrea fbr 
their due payment ; and so favourable was the prospect 
of demand for the future, that the colonial merchaiitli 
or importers were induced to order large quantities of 
British and other foreign goods, till their warehousel 
were completelyfilled, and till almost every articled 
British manufecture could be obtained in Sydney 
nearly as cheap as in England. 

What might have been the ultimate issue of the sheep 
and cattle mania, had the seasons continued as fa^ur* 
able after the harvests of 1825 and 1826 as they had 
been for a long time previous, I do not know. It was 
evident indeed to every person of understanding, that 
as cattle, and sheep, and horses, must increase in a 
geometrical ratio, in a country so admirably adapted 
for the rearing of agricultural stock as Rew South 
Wales, while the population of the colony could in- 
crease only in an arithmetical ratio, a time must arrive, 
sooner or later, when their numbers would so far exceed 
those of man, that the price of them must fall prodi* 
giously. But although this was admitted on all hands, 
every purchaser persuaded himself that his own fortune 
at least would be made long before the price of agri- 
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cultural stock could experience any considerable de- 
pression. 

It pleased Divine Providence, however, to visit the 
colony in the midst of these speculations with a most 
afflictive and unprecedented drought of nearly three 
years' continuance ; the effect of which, combined with 
the natural result of the sheep und cuttle mania, was 
completely to open the eyes of the colonists to their 
own folly and madness, to blast the golden hopes of 
multitudes, and to bring many respectable families to 
poverty and ruin. Id short, the body politic of the 
colony had passed through a crisis of violent and uii- 
Datural excitement, which, according to the well-known 
maxim of Hippocrates, the father of medicine, must 
nece^isanly be followed by a corresponding crisis of 
uanatural depression. 

II. During the years of drought, the steep and cattle 
which had been purchased so extensively in the years 
1826 and 1827 increased in number very rapidly ; for 
ihe native grass of the colony is so nutritious, that cat- 
tle especially, that are able to obtain abundance of 
^^eood water, continue to thrive even in the driest sea- 
^Hbos. a few cattle, tt is true, were lost in several parts 
^^Bthe colony in attempting to bnd water where it was 
^^carce; but the number was very inconsiderable. In- 
deed some idea of the capabilities of the colony, in 
regard to the rearing of cattle, may be fonned from the 
Hoparalleled fact, that within six months after the ter- 
minatioQ of a drought of nearly three years' continu- 
ance, butcher-meat of the very best quality could b<' 
^Ufurchased in Sydney, in quantities of not less than 
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the half or the fourth of a carcase, at three farthings H 
pound — a price which it hat very little exceeded etrer 
since* 

During the pretalenee of the drought, however^ 
many of the settlers or landholders throughout the ter^ 
ritory were brought into considerable difficulties fron 
having to purchase grain at a high price for their 
families and servants ; for during one of the years of 
drought grain was imported from Van Dieman*8 Land 
and elsewhere for the internal consumption of the co4 
lony, to the amount of not lees than £50/K)0. la 
the mean time the numerous biHs granted for the sheep 
and cattle purchased in the years 1826 and 1827 began 
to fall due, while the high interest (from fen to fifteen 
per cent) on mortgages given for the same purpose 
rapidly accumulated; till at length creditors became 
imperative in their demands for payment, being them- 
selves generally pressed by other creditors either in the 
colony or in England, and debtors, who had nothii^ but 
their stock and their land to look to, found themselves 
suddenly and unexpectedly ruined. Month alter month 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep were seized and sold 
for the payment of the debts incurred by their original 
purchase ; and this process was so frequently repeated, 
and the price of sheep and cattle consequently fell so 
rapidly, that when the original stock, with its whole 
increase during three successive years, failed to realise 
any thing hke the amount of its original price, which 
very soon proved to be the case in many instances, the 
settler's farm was seized and sold also, and himself per- 
haps ultimately lodged in gaoU The reader will easily 
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conceive that the distress and ruin which were thus 
experienced in all directions throughout the territory, 
would just be a little less extensive than the mania 
which had originally caused them. In short, those 
who had commenced with capital found they had lost 
it in great measure ; those who had salaries from Go- 
vernment found that these salaries must in future be 
appropriated for the payment of the debts which their 
own cupidity and infatuation had led them to contract ; 
and those who had neither had capital nor salaries at 
the first had their property brought to the hammer, 

1 themselves to poverty or to prison. 

tin the course of an excursion to the settlement of 

Banter's River, for the performance of clerical duty in 

the month of March, 1830, I went a few miles out of 

my way to see an interesting and sequestered part of the 

v-CDUUtry 1 had not previously visited, and to call on a 

^■Mpeotable settler with whom 1 had formed some ac- 

^^■tiaintance. On my way to his farm, my horse happen- 

^^■tt to prick up his ears at something he seemed to 

^^Keerve near the pathway, 1 looked in the direction to 

^^Hitch the animal's attention was attracted, and observed 

^^Ko eagles in the act of killing a young kangaroo of one 

^^B the larger varieties, which it appeared they had just 

pVacceeded in hunting down. The eagles were scared at 

my approach, and accordingly, leaving their prey and 

perching themselves very leisurely on the low branches 

of trees almost overhead, looked down at me with as 

much inquisitiveness and dissatisfaction as if they would 

have said, " Pray, sir, how come you to deprive us of 

our game"!" while the poor kangaroo, which had only 
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beeD stunned or slightly wounded, instantly sprung up 
and bounded off with prodigiousJeaps down the TaUey. 
The species of hunt which I had thus uncimsciouily 
interrupted is always managed by two eagles in concert, 
the one of which continues from time to time to fly at the 
kangaroo's fiice till the poor animal becomes confused, 
while the other is ready, whenever it stands still, to 
pounce upon its head and sink its talons into its brain. 

On my arrival at the settler's residence I was gratified 
to find him at home, and to experience a Tery cordial 
welcome. His house was well enough for the busk^ as 
the country is generally termed in the colony-r-half^ 
shingled and half-covered with bark. The furniture 
was rude in the highest d^ree; but the plain and 
substantial repast, of which I was invited to partake 
before pursuing my journey, was all the produce of the 
farm, and was accompanied with a sort oi seasoning 
which is not always to be had in the colony — I m^n 
genuine Aitk halt. For the settler, having received 
a liberal education in his youth, quoted in the course of 
my short visit a well-known Greek epigram, which the 
classical reader will doubtless recollect, and the subject 
of which was the circumstance of the statue of Victory 
in the Senate-House of Rome being accidentally de- 
spoiled of its wings. I was sorry to find in the course 
of my visit that the quotation was capable of a personal 
reference to the settler himself, as the following circum- 
stances which he told me, ere 1 took my leave of him, will 
probably enable the reader to detect. 

In the year 1826, his stock of sheep and cattle was 
very considerable for the colony, and quite sufficient,, if 
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Ire had only been content with it, to have rendered liim 
conspletely independent. But being seized, like so many 
^around him, with the colonial mania, he had purchased 
^^Kklumber of heifers at £10 each on credit for two years, 
^Hfci per cent interest being payable on the whole amount 
^^ff his purchase till the final payment of the principal. 
At the time he made the bargain, he was given to un- 
derstand that if it were not convenient for him to pay the 
money on its becoming due, he should be allowed to re- 
tain it during his pleasure at the same rate of interest as 
before. The creditor, however, being probably tempted 
by the prospect of obtaining a higher interest for his 
money, put his bills into the hands ofa lawyer, and au- 
^^borized him to demand payment. It was not conve- 
^■^Bit for the settler to pay the bills, but, having sheep 
^^Bbi cattle in great numbers, he was obliged to sacrifice 
^ThiBin to meet the demand of his creditor. In fact, his 
cattle, to the number of four hundred, were actually 
collected in his stock-yard at the time I reached his 
farm, and himself and one of his servants had been 
making preparations to drive two hundred of them over 
the mountains to Sydney — a distance of about two hiui- 
dred miles, by the circuitous route they had to travel — on 
the following morning. " They are M.'s breed," lie 
observed ; " they will at all events fetch two pounds a- 
head, and that will set me up again." 

1 left Hunter's River next morning also to return 
to Sydney by a shorter route ; and on my solitary journey 
of three days across the mountains I met with another 
incident, which the reader will doubtless excuse lue li^ir 
[ating, as it illustrates the scenes and circumstances of 
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travelling in Australia. I was trotting alcMig the sideef 
a hill when a black snake of upwards of four feet in 
length, which had been basking in the snn on the baie 
foot-path — for such was the only road at the time for a 
GCHisiderable distance among the mountains-Hsprang oat 
from among my horse's feet and tried to escape. It 
struck me at the moment, that as there were a great 
many convicts employed in road-making, at no great 
distance in the rear, the snake might possibly bite 
some poor fellow, and perhaps occasion his death. I 
therefore dismounted, and, breaking off a tw% from a 
bush, pursued and wounded the venomous reptile. I had 
struck it across the back a few inches from the head. 
It immediately turned itself round and glared fiercely 
with its little dark eyes, while the portion of its body 
between the wound and the head instantly swelled to 
thrice its usual thickness. Finding itself, however, un- 
able to spring at me, it tried again to escape, when 
I easily despatched it with a few additional strokes. It 
is usual in such cases to leave the animal extended, as 
a sort of trophy, across the footpath, to inform the next 
traveller that the country has been cleared of another 
nuisance, and to remind him perhaps of his own duty to 
do all that in him lies to clear it of every remaining 
nuisance, that it may become a goodly and a pleasant 
land, in which there shall be nothing left to hurt or to 
destroy.* 

It was many weeks after my return to Sydney ere I 

* I waa so much gratified, a few days after the occurrence of the 
incident I have related, ct accidentally observing the following beautiful 
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heard any fhing more of the Hunter's River settler. 
There had been a flood on the Hawkesbury during his 
joto^ey, which had greatly retarded his arrival in Sydney. 
Ci^e had been falling in price in the mean time every 
day^ and I was truly sorry to learn that when his large 
herd was ultimately brought to the hammer, and all the 
ezpences of the sale discharged^ they had realized only 
tvoehe ihiliings and sixpence each. In what manner 
the creditor viewed this prodigious sacrifice of his 
debtor's property, I do not know ; but the reader will 
perhaps be able to conjecture, when I inform him 
that the settler's farm was afterwards sold by the 
sheriff. 

I have no hesitation in stating it as my belief, that 
the colony of New South Wales was indebted for this 
calamitous state of its affairs, chiefly, if not exclusively, 
to the establishment of the Australian Agricultural Com* 
paoy ; which» in thus incidentally occasioning the ruin 
of many respectable and hopeful families and indivi- 
duals throughout the territory, was productive of a hun- 
dred-fold more harm to the colony than any advantage 
it is ever likely to derive from the future operations of that 
company will counterbalance. The influx of free emi- 

and most accurate description of the appearances the snftke exhibited 
when half-dead, that I shall take the liberty to subjoin it :— 

Qaalis sspe vis deprensus in aggere serpens, 

JBrea quern obliquum rota transiit ; aut gravis ictu 

Seminecem liquit saxo lacenunque viator ; 

Nequicquam longos fugiens dat eorpore tortus. 

Parte ferox, ardensque oculis, et tibila colla 

Arduus attollens ; pars vulnere clanda retentat 

Neiantem nodos, seque in sua membra plicantem. 

ViRO. iENEIB V. 
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grants daring the government of (General Darling was 
ineooaiderable when compared with the nombers that 
arrived daring the administiation of Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane ;- and there were sheep and cattle enough in tiie 
colony at that period to have enabled all these emi- 
grants to have stocked their farms snfficienfly at a very 
moderate price. Had this been done, therefore, and 
had the progress and prosperity of tlie ccdony not been 
violently interfered with from without, there were few 
settlera comparatively who would not have passed 
through the years of drought with but little inconve* 
nience ; for that calamity was greatly aggravated by a 
direct consequence of the sheep and cattle mania ^ which 
1 shall mention more particularly in the sequel, and 
which would otherwise never have occurred — a general 
inattention to agriculture throughout the territory. But 
this salutary and natural order of things was unhappily 
interrupted ; for, when the agent of the Australian 
Agricultural Company suddenly appeared in the colony 
with a million sterling in his pockets to purchase all the 
sheep, and cattle, and horses in the country, a nominal 
and imaginary value was given for a short period to all 
property of that particular description, and the colonists 
were in consequence absolutely infatuated for a season. 
Extensive fuin however was the natural result of the 
strong re-action that ensued. 

I shall perhaps be told that as the money so unprofit- 
ably embarked in the purchase of sheep and cattle was 
all expended in the colony, it was of little consequence, 
as far as the general welfare of the colony was con- 
cerned, into whose hands it eventually passed. But it 
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does constitute a material difference to a country so 
peculiarly situated as New South Wales, whether the 
landed property it comprises shall be subdivided into 
estates of moderate extent, held and cultivated by resi- 
dent and respectable proprietors, or form vast wilder- 
nesses in the hands of grasping monopolists and usu- 
rious money-lenders. It does constitute a material 
difference to a country so peculiarly situated, whether 
the resources of a large proportion of its most respect- 
able inhabitants shall be expended in giving their 
offspring a liberal education, in improving their lands, 
and in diffusing happiness in their respective vicinities, 
or be employed in nursing a daily increasing host of 
rapacious lawyers. 

The Company's esteiiaive grant was selected by 
Mr. Dawson, their agent in the colony, and the late 
Mr. Oxiey, Surveyor- General of New South Wales, 
The locality fixed upon was the neighbourhood of Port 
Stephens to the northward of Hunter's River, where a 
large agricultural and grazing establishment was of 
course speedily formed; a considerable number of 
clerks, superintendents, and indented servants, having 
been carried out for that purpose from England. But 
the Company naturally experienced the consequences of 
the rapid rise, and the equally rapid fall, of agricultural 
property, of which its own establishment was the pri- 
mary cause ; and the speculation of course did not suc- 
ceed to the expectation of its projectors. Besides, 
many of the sheep contracted disease and died, and 
charges of gross mismanagement were in consequence 

^erred by the resident Colonial Committee against 
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the agent, who was accused in particular of haTing made 
a hasty and improper selection of the Company's land» 
and of having placed the sheep on unwholesome pas- 
ture. Mr* Dawson alleged in reply, that sheep of a 
very inferior description had been palmed upon him lyjf 
parties connected with the Company in the colony ; but 
whether there was any truth in the allegation or not, I 
cannot pretend to determine. The result, howeverr 
was Mr. D.'s dismissal, and a very general opinion that 
the Company's affairs had been ill managed, and were 
by no means in a prosperous condition. It has been 
asserted and believed in the colony, that the expedient 
subsequently adopted was a mere ruse de guerre, on the 
part of certain of the shareholders, to raise the value of 
the shares in the London market ; but the high character 
and standing of the greater number of the proprietors 
preclude such an idea. At all events Sir Edward 
Parry, the celebrated Polar navigator, was appointed 
Resident Commissioner for the Company for the period 
of four years, with a salary of £2000 per annum, and an . 
annuity of £300 on the expiration of his engagement. 
The Company were empowered, moreover, to select 
from 400,000 to 600,000 acres of their land in a dif- 
ferent situation; which Sir Edward has accordingly, 
done in the district of Liverpool Plains, — an open, pas- 
toral country of great extent intervening between the 
sources of the Hunter and the River Hastings to the 
northward. 

Agricultural settlements have been formed on the 
Company's estate at Carrington and Stroud, near Port 
Stephens, and a sheep station at Liverpool Plains ; all 
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of which I have uniformly been given to underftind 
have hitherto been j udiciou sly managed by Sir Edward 
Parry. It may be too late indeed for the Court of Pro- 
prietors to expect complete reparation of the losses sus- 
tained in the outset of their establishment, partly through 
an unforeseen calamity, and partly through mismanage- 
ment; but I have reason to believe, that by judicious 
and economical procedure for the future the Company's 
BfTairs may yet be in great measure retrieved. Com- 
plaints, I am Borry to state, have been made in the 
colony against Sir Edward Parry for harsh and arbi- 
trary conduct, in dismissing, on apparently frivolous 
grounds, two gentlemen of the Company's establish- 
ment, both of whom had been appointed in England 
with considerable salaries — the one as an accountant, 
and the other as an agriculturist — and both of whom 
had large families. I am not suiEciently acquainted 
with the facts in these cases to offer any opinion on the 
subject; but if blame is really imputable to Sir 
Edward, I would account for the circumiitance on the 
principle that a disposition to arbitrary procedure is, 
unfortunately, one of the idols of the naval den. That 
such a disposition does exist on the part of the cele* 
brated Polar navigator, I confess I suspect ; for I have 
seen certain of his general orders to the inferior officers 
of the Company's establishment, which had more the 
resemblance of a Russian manifesto for the Duchy of 
Warsaw than of the orders of the superintendent of a 
joint-stock company's farm. 

It was doubtless wrong, in the first instance, for the 
Australian Agricultural Company to enter into the field 
of competition with the private agriculturists and graziers 
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j« Vc«r South Wales ; for I conceive the proper and 
object of any chartered company either is, or 
10 be, the doing of something of importance to 
ij^ c^^aunnnity, which cannot be done either so fidly or 
i^% mtU by individuals. The thing, however, which the 
C^mp^Y attempted, in their agricultural, and grasing, 
^ wool-growing speculations, has been done far more 
gilenBively, and much more effectively, by the cob^ 
Him in their private capacities : the partial failure of 
llie Company is therefore the less to be regretted, as it 
nay afford a salutary lesson for the future in regard to 
ibe proper object of such associations. For if the 
Company had been merely a Land Company, and if in 
that capacity they had been bound by the Government, 
as they ought to have been, to introduce into the 
colony a certain number of useful emigrants, of the 
classes of mechanics and agriculturists, proportioned to 
the estimated value of their grant, they would have 
rendered an essential service to the coimtry by doing 
that which individuals could not accomplish, while, in 
all likelihood, they would have greatly benefitted them- 
selves. As it is, however, their existence as a char* 
tered body has been of small service in any quarter; 
for, humble and comparatively uninfluential as is the stand- 
ing of a colonial Presbyterian minister, I have known a 
person of that standing who has been enabled to accom- 
plish much more in the way of promoting the general, I 
will not say the spiritual, welfare of the colony of New 
South Wales, than has hitherto been effected by the 
whole strength of the Australian Agricultural Company 
aftet an expenditure of upwards of two hundred and fifty 
iqgand pounds ! 
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Whether the members of Parliament and the other 
highly respectable men in the direction and proprietary 
of that Company are Christian men or not, 1 cannot 
t^L It is an nnd'eniable fact, however, that whereas the 
Company had been in active existence in New South 
Wales for about seven years and a half up to the first 
of July, 1833, and had expended the large amount I 
fattre just specified previous to the commencement of 
fhe present year (1833), not one farthing of that amount 
tfad been expended in providing their extensive esta* 
Uiriiment with the regular dispensation of the ordi** 
mmces of religion, nor had any clergyman of any com- 
tjjnimon been ever attached to it. Gentlemen connected 
iHCh the management of the Company's afiairs in New 
Sooth Wales have told me — ^in the way of complaint, 
and as an instance, forsooth, of the faithlessness of the 
lower orders of society, — that the Company's indented! 
servants had not fulfilled the engagements under which 
liiey had been carried out to the colony. I am sorry, 
however, to be obliged to acknowledge that the Com* 
pany had entirely forfeited their right to complain of 
thenr servants for such breaches of engagement, by 
negkcting to discharge their own bounden duty to 
these servants in the first instance, and by leaving 
them for yean together, in the midst of the manifold 
temptations of a penal colony, without the shadow of 
any thing in the shape of moral restraint or religious 
instruction.* 

* I CMiDOt afford the reader a stronger proof of t^ utter unfitn$$$ of any 
ktd^ ofwutn, however well disposed, in the mother country, to protect oriocon* 
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A short time before Sir Edward Parry *8 arrival in the 
colony, in the year 1829, a respectable female called al 
my house in Sydney for a few religious books and tracts^ 
and informed me» in the course of the.short conversatioi^ 
I had with her, that she was the wife of a free emigrant 
mechanic in the service of the Australian Agricultonl 
C<Hnpany, who had uniformly been a sober^ industriovi 
man, before his arrival in New South Wales, and had 
even been a member of some ccnnmunity of Protestant 
dissenters in the city of Leeds in England ; but that his 
residence on the Company's estate at Port StephensH* 
where the poor woman emphatically observed theia 
was no Sabbath kept, no religious instruction afforded^ 
no good example shown, and where intemperance wai 



tuU thM fmt itiunm efa eommimHjf at ihM ixtremitff uf tA« globe, than tk^ 
case of the Australian Agricaltaral Company. That association nombered 
among its original members not only capitalists but philanthropi|^ of 
the highest caste — men who gare out in their Prospectus that they were 
not only to confer lasting benefits on the white population of New South 
Wales, but even to shed blessings innumerable on the wretched Aborigines. 
In fulfilment of this pledge they hsTO expended a quarter of a million 
sterling in forming an establishment in New South Wales ; but they 
have left the people of that establishment-'Consisting of from five to 
aeven hundred persons free and bond— eight years without a minister of 
religion ! ! ! Why the late Archdeacon of New South Wales, who was 
a member of the Company's Colonial Committee of Management, did not 
move heaven and earth to get a minister for the settlement, it is nff 
business of mine to inquire, I endeavoured to discharge my own duty 
in the case, by offering to the Company, in the year 1831, to settle a 
Scotch clergyman on the estate, to act as a missionary to the Aborigifiet, 
and to perform divine service to the white population, at an expense !• 
the Company of only ^50 a year, with a free house and rations, as I had 
the means of providing ^00 a year from two other sources. But the 
offer was rejected, the Directors not being Presbyterians. I should 
have been sorry if they had been Presbyterians. 
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exceedingly prevalent — had completely ruined him ; 
insomuch that, as a last resource, she had prevailed on 
him to return with her to England, in a vessel which 
was then just about to sail for London. How many 
cases of this kind iilay have occurred on the Company's 
4:state, 1 do not know ; but I am confident that if the 
Directors had only appointed a pious and judicious 
clergyman at a moderate salary, on the formation of 
their establishment in the colony, and employed him in 
the first instance, in ascertaining the moral and religious 
character of their intended servants before engaging 
them at all, and then Bent him out along with them to 
dispense the ordinances of religion among them, he 
would in ail Ukelihood have prevented the occurrence 
of every such case as the one I have described, and 
saved the Company, through the moral influence he 
would hate had among its servants and labourers, the 
amount of hia own salary at least five times over every 
year. 

Mr. Robert Dawson, who was the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company's agent in the colony, in those days 
in which every man did that which was right in his ow?l 
eyet at Port Stephens, will probably alledge, in reference 
to the chaise which was thus tacitly brought against 
the Company and its agents by the unfortunate female 
I have alluded to, that the moral and religious state 

;he Company's establishment was no concern of his. 
) Mr. D. is the author of one of those works of 

irior merit relative to the Australian Colonies with 

I the press periodically teems, and which only 

e to keep the public in ignorance of their real con- 
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dition ; and as a coDsiderable portioii of Mr. Dawson's 
l¥ork is occupied with extremely uninterestii]^ details of 
tiis own benevolent exertions, forsooth, in favour of tk 
Aborigines, I cannot help inffurming the reader that the 
work in question, taken in connexion with the state of 
things depicted by the English woman at Port Stephens, 
is undoubtedly useful, inasmuch as it evinces the utter 
yforthlessness of that species of philanthropy wfaieli 
professes, like Mr. Robert Dawson's, to derive no sup- 
port from the Christian religion. 

At the same time, I have much pleasure in beanmi^ 
testimony to the exemplary procedure of Sir Edward 
Parry, as far as he is personally concerned, as entrusted 
with the moral and spiritual superintendence of the Coor- 
pany*s establishment. Divine service, according to the 
forms of the Church of England, is regularly performed 
by Sir Edward at his own station, at least once every 
Sabbath, on which occasion all the Company's servants 
at the station are expected to attend. This is doubtless 
highly praiseworthy, in the absence of a special pro- 
vision for the dispensation of the ordinances of religion 
by a regularly ordained minister; and it would have 
been well for the colony in general, had all its land- 
holders imitated so good an example* But wherever 
the population is considerable, as it has long been on 
the Company's estate, things ought certainly to be so 
arranged as that laymen should not find it necessary 
to burn incense in public."* 

* Since my arriyal in London I have ascertained that l^r Edward 
Parry, whose period of engagement has expired, is to be succeeded in 
the superintendence of the Agricoltural Company's estate by Colonel 
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III. The third remarkable era in the government of 
Greneral Darling was the era of drought. For three 
succesnye years during His Excellency's government 
the usual supply of rain was in great measure withheld 
from the colony^ insomuch that, in the emphatic lan« 
goage of Scripture, the heavens became as brass, and the 
earth as iron. An entire failure of the crop in some dis* 
tricts, and a partial failure in others^ were the necessary 
consequences of so direful a calamity ; while the pasture* 
grounds presented in general the aspect of a beaten 
highway, and the cattle were reduced to extremities 
ftom the scarcity of water. So remarkable a feature in 
the meteorology of a country, of the physical consti* 
toticm of which so little is accurately known, might 
well induce suspicion in regard to the eligibility of that 
eonntiy as a place for the residence of intending emi* 
grants, if left wholly unexplained. I deem it. expedient, 
therefore, to make a few remarks on the subject, chiefly 
to satisfy the reader that the calamity with which the 
oolony was thus so extensively afflicted during the govern- 
ment of General Darling, may reasonably be supposed 
of very nnftequent occurrence, and that although it 
doubtless arose from the visitation of God, it viras 
greatly aggravated by the folly and infatuation of 
man* 

My brother, Mr. Andrew Lang, has a farm of a 
thousand acres on the Yimmang or Patterson's River, 
a few miles from its junction with the Hunter, in the 
principal agricultural district of the colony. It is com- 

DuBsreMi— a resident landholder in New Scmtb Wales. The Conpany 
oo«ild not hare made a more judiciom choice in the colony. 
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pletely intersected by a picturesqae lagoon ot a mile 
and a quarter in length, which, on the district hmng 
first settled, was eighteen feet deep at the one end of it, 
though considerably shallower at the other. The first 
time I visited Hunter's River, in the year 1827, the bed 
of the lagoon was full of water, and I had one day the 
curiosity to borrow the little bark-canoe of a black 
native whom I found fishing in puris naturalilms on its 
bank, to ascertain the comparative conveniences of 
aboriginal navigation.* For nearly two years, however, 
during the prevalence of the drought, it was com- 
pletely dry, and part of its rich alluvial bed was 
planted with tobacco, which grew most luxuriantly, 
and with maize or Indian com, the produce of which 
was at the rate of eighty bushels an acre. It occurred 
to me at the time, that this circumstance might afibrd a 
cue to ascertain the period at which the last drought of 
equal severity had occurred in the country, and I there- 
fore suggested to my brother to make inquiries on the 
subject of the older and more intelligent aborigines of the 
district. He did so accordingly ; and they uniformly 
stated in reply that they had never seen the lagoon dry 
before, but that their fathers had told them that they 
had seen it dry once. A drought, therefore, of equal 
severity with the one experienced in the colony during 
the government of General Darling, does not. occur, 
we may reasonably suppose, oftener than once in fifty 
years. 

* The first or radest ship does not appear to have been a tru hollowed 
vut, agreeably to the ancient Roman adage, Prima navisfuit cavata a-'bos ; 
in all probability it wat a 6arfc-Miu)e. 
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The afflictive character of the drought, however, 
was greatly increased by the imprudence of the settlers 
er landholders themselves ; many of whom, conceiving 
that agriculture was beneath the notice of those who 
Vfere so speedily to make their fortunes by the rearing of 
^heep and cattle^ chose rather to run the risk of buying 
wheat for their families and convict- servants, than incur 
the trouble and expense of growing it. The result was, 
that there were far more buyers of wheat in the country 
than there ought to have been, and that many had to 
purchase grain imported from Van Dieman's Land who 
might have grown it, partially at least, themselves. 

Calamitous though it was, however, the drought was 
oaily partial, whole districts having either entirely or in 
great measure escaped its influence. It was much 
less felt for instance in the county of Argyle, to the 
southward and westward, than in the lowlands or 
earlier settled districts of the colony. In the lower 
parts of the settlement of Hunter's River, or on what 
the Americans would call the sea-board, it was by 
no means so severe as at a greater distance from the 
coast. And in lUawarra, an extensive and highly fertile 
district about fifty miles to the southward of Port 
Jackson, the few settlers who had cultivated grain 
in any quantity never lost a crop. Such also, I have 
ascertained, was the case at the settlements of Port 
Macquarie and Moreton Bay, to the northward; the 
former of which, containing a large extent of alluvial 
land on the banks of the river Hastings, has been 
discontinued as a place of punishment, and is now open 
to free settlers. And I may add, moreover, that at 
VOL. i.^ K » 
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Patrick's Plains, an extensiYe tract of vacommonly 
fertile land on Hunter's River, natorally destitute of 
timber, where the crop was nearly all destroyed in the 
year 1828, a good crop was reaped in the first year of 
the drought. In short, common industry and common 
precaution will always secure the colony, even in a 
•series of seasons as unfavourable as those of the 
drought, from the calamities arising fi^m a scarcity 
of grain ; for, although the crop should entirely fail in 
one district, it is likely to prove abundant in otibers. 

In the year 1 828, the second year of the drought, the 
failure of the crop in the upper parts of Hunter's 
River» and in certain other districts of the territory, was 
not attributable to the drought at all, but to Uighting 
north-westerly winds. In the course of that season, 
when the settlers had a second time begun to despair of 
their crops, there was a copious and seasonable fall 
of rain, the almost instantaneous effect of which on 
the vegetation of the country was truly astonishing. 
The wheat crop immediately revived, and hopes were 
universally entertained of an abundant harvest. Just, 
however, as the wheat had got into ear, a north-westeriy 
wind, blowing as it were from the mouth of a furnace, 
swept across the coimtry, and in one hour destroyed 
many hundred acres of highly promising wheat. As I 
had occasion to visit the district of Hunter's River 
in the discharge of clerical duty, immediately after this 
calamitous visitation, I made a few cursory observaticms 
on the state of the crops in that district, which I had tra- 
versed for a distance of upwards of fifty miles along the 
course of the river ; and on returning to Sydney I 
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embodied them in the following paper, whieh I intended 
at first for anonymous publication in one'of the colonial 
newspapers. As it was not published, however, and as 
it will afford the reader a view of the actual state 
pf the priucipal agricultural settlement of New South 
Wales during one of the most calamitous periods the 
colony has ever experienced, I shall take the liberty 
to subjoin it. 

Ob$ervaHoB$ on the Failure of the Wheat Crop in the 
upper districts of Hunter*s River. 

Ko floliject at this moment more imperiously demands the 
attentive consideration of every person who is interested in pro* 
■sottBgthe prosperity of this colony, than the failure of the wheat 
crop in the upper districts of Hunter's River. Every inhabitant 
of the colony is concerned in such a calamity, and must therefore 
feel some interest in an attempt to investigate its cause, and to 
recommend the adoption of such means as Nature and Provi- 
dence may afford, in order, if at all practicable, to prevent its re- 
currence. The writer of these observations was incidentally led 
to make a few cursory remarks on this important subject during 
the last fortnight, in which he had occasion to visit the settle- 
ment of Hunter's River ; and he is induced to believe that they 
may prove not uninteresting to the general reader, while they 
may afford useful hints to those wiio are more immediately 
engaged in advancing the agricultural prosperity of Kew South 
Wales. 

After a long and distressing period of drought, which threat- 
ened to involve the colony in all the miseries of famine, we 
were favoured a few weeks ago with a copious and salutary 
Mpply of rain, which immediately restored vegetation through- 
out the territory, and revived the hopes of the husbandman. In 
^tricts indeed the wheat was too far advanced to expe- 
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rience tiie full benefit of the rain ; but in general the supply was 
as timely as it wns universally beneficial ; and in most parts of 
the territory, but especially in the upper districts of Hunter's 
River, there was the prospect of a most luxuriant harvest. It is 
a maxim, however, as true in the yegetable as it is in the animal 
world, that excessively rapid growth often terminates in con- 
sumption ; and the present state of that interesting and highly 
fertile part of the territory unfortunately confirms the truth of 
this maxim, for, throughout the whole district of Patrick's Plains, 
or, as we ought to call it by its beautiful native name, Caro^ 
leroy, and from thence in a westerly and north-westerly direction 
along the banks of the main river and its tributary streams te 
the most distant cultivated parts of the territory, the wheat crop 
has been almost entirely consumed by blight, insomuch that in 
most places it is absolutely not worth the reaping. Some idea 
of the extent of the calamity may be derived from the following 
list, exhibiting the state of a few contiguous farms, which the 
writer received from unquestionable authority, and which' be 
partly verified by his own observations : — 

Mr. Bingle will have - - No wheat. 

Mr. Little ..... Enough for his own establishment. 

Mr. Hall -----.No wheat. 

Mr. Bell (St. Heller's) - - Do. 

Mr. D. M'Intyre ... Haifa crop. 

Mr. Cox ...... A good crop for the season. 

Capt. Allman - - - - No wheat. 

Mr. Forbes ..... Do> 

Capi. Pike - - - - . Bo. 

Mr. Ogilvie - - ... A good crop. 
Mr. G. Blaxland ^ . . No wheat. 
Mr. James - ... - Do. 

Mr. Wm, Bell . . - - 30 acres very good, 30 d&. very bad. 
From the' last-mentioned station to Patrick's Plains, Mr. 
Dangar, a respectable and intelligent settler in that neighbour- 
hood, thinks there is no settler who will have more than suf- 
ficient for his own consumption. On Patrick's Plains, Mr. 
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Mudie, of Castle Forbes, who has not less than 300 acres of 
rich alluvial land under a crop of wheat, and who has thus 
brought into cultivation a larger extent of land than any other 
settler in the colony, was of opinion, about eight day^ ago, that 
if there should be rain within a few days he might have half a 
crop; but that if there should not, he would only have one- 
fourth of a crop. Mr, Dangar, whose land adjoins Mr. Mudie's, 
has 130 acres of wheat in a still worse condition, the greater 
part of it being fit only to be burned. The crops on the smaller 
farms in tlie same vicinity are in a similar state; and indeed the 
scene all along the Plains is distressing in the highest degree : 
vegetation of every description (with the exception of the maize 
crop, which still affords the prospect of an abundant harvest, 
as it has not yet arrived at a sufficient degree of maturity to be 
affected by the utvfavpurable season,) being completely burned 
up. In descending the river, however^ the scene gradually 
improves, and the traveller is again delighted at finding himself 
in a country abounding in excellent pasture, and covered with 
luxuriant crops. 

From the preceding statement, which will afford a tolerably 
correct idea of the present state of the upper districts of Hunter's 
River, although the enumeration is very limited, the reader will 
be disposed to ask, What is the cause of so calamitous a visita- 
tion? — why has it not extended to the lower districts of Hunter's 
River, which, with only a few comparatively unimportant excep- 
tions, have escaped the blight? — and what are the means which 
ought to be adopted in future to prevent the recurrence, or at 
least to mitigate the severity, of such a calamity 2 

The disease called the blight undoubtedly arises from the north- 
westerly winds, which occasionally blow from the arid regions 
of the interior of this continental island, and exert a most de- 
Mructive influence on vegetation of every description wherever 
they extend. These winds prevail to a greater or less degree 
every season ; but it is only in particular seasons, .like the pre- 
sent, when, from causes unknown to us, they acquire a higher 
temperature, and blow for longer periods and with greater vio- 
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lenee tban in otdiDary seMont, tbftt they prore fktal to rege* 
tation, and blast tbe hofpet of tbe busbiiftdfiian. And tbis rendt 
will doobtleas be accelerated, if, as unfortmnately happened thb 
•eaaon, tbe yegetation is of tbat peculiar character wbieh it 
•aiformly acquires in a wanti climate, when beary rain sneceedt 
a long continnance of drought. 

There are agriculturists in tbe colony who conceite that 
blight originates in some peculiarity of tbe soil ; hot the fol« 
lowing eircoanstances will incontrorertibly prore that it ii 
entirely owing to tbe preralence of nofth-westerly winds i-^ 

Ist, Tbe only part of Mr. Mudie's extensive field of Wbeaf^ 
which has in greUt measure escuped tbe blight, Is a Sikiall portiott 
of about three or four acres, situated at tbe north-west extremity 
of the field, and protected from the blighting winds-by a few 
trees that skirt tbe plains in tbat direction. 

3nd, Mr. Coulson, of Black Creek, which seettts to constit<lf6 
tbe boundary line tbat separates the healthy fh>m tbe blighted 
• districts, has thirty acres of wheat. Of these twenty are fil 
a sound state, being situated on the declivity of h hill, having^ H 
south-easterly aspect; tbe other tefi are blighted, being iituated 
on a flat, and exposed to the hortb-weiterly winds. 

Srd, Mr. Winder, of Windermere, a few miles farther dbwii 
the river, has an excellent crop, with the exception of a paddock 
containing A'om twenty to thirty acres, the whole of which is 
blighted. That paddock was in a higher state of cultivation thah 
perhaps any other land in the colony ; but unfortunately it was 
situated on an eminence, and exposed to the full sweep of the 
north-westerly winds. 

4tb, Mr. Hafris, of Narragan, about ten miles nearer the 
coast, has fifty acres of wheat, the whole of which is excellent, 
with the exception of about three-fourths of an acre, which have 
been destroyed by the blight. That small portiofi is situated at 
the north-western extremity of the field, and is more elevated, 
and of consequence more exposed to the blighthig winds than any 
other part of it. 

'^t the settler therefore, when about to clear land for cul- 
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tiTBtion, endeavour to select a piece of land haviug a south- 
easlerly aspect, or, iftbal is imptaclicable, let him leave a pretty 
broad belt of trees at the north -western exlreinily of his cul- 
tivated land. If bolU of these objects can be altaiued, so much 
the better. Even a common raiUrenee running in a traiisverBe 
direction to that of the blighting winds, will break tliair force 
lo such a degree as to leave a. narrow stripe of healthy wheat on 
the leenard side of it, while the rest of the Geld is entirely 
blighted. This is particularly, observable on Patrick's Plains: 
oay, it is remarkable also that, in such exposed situations, the 
growth in the furrows and along the edges of the furrows is the 
only part of Ihe crop that is worth reapitig, the grcaler elevation 
of liie rest protecting it from the direct iufluence of the winds. 
For a similar reason, the Cape or bearded wheat is found lo 
be less subject to blight than any other variety of that grain, the 
line of spears which aurrouud the ear breaking the force of 
the wind, and preveuting it from reaching the graiu in an un- 
broken stream. It was on this principle that Sir Humphrey 
Davy constructed his famous safety-lamp, which consists merely 
of I nel-ivork of wire enveloping a common lamp ; for although 
the meshes are pretty large, the interTentioii of the wire prevents 
tbe iuQammable air from reaching tiie flame in an unbroken 
stream, and thereby prevents explosion. For Ihe very opposite 
reason, the creeping wheal, which is remarkably thin-skinned, 
and is prized on account of its greater weight and su[icrior 
quality, is more subjectloblighl than other varieties of thai grain, 
Mr. John Cobb, of Anamhah, near WnlUs' Plains, has about 
thirly-fiveacresof wheat, twenty- five of which are red Lammas and 
a luxuriant crop ; the other ten acres had been sown with creep- 
ing wheat, the whole of which is blighted. Query — Ought not 
the creeping wheat to be disused, and the bearded wheat to be 
more generally sown T Might there not be some means adopted 
for sheltering Ihe growing wheat in particular situations from 
the blighling winds; as, for instance, by rnnning a fence of 
moveable hurdles across a Geld of wheal, in a direction per- 
endicular to that of the wind ? Is the preservation of the crop 
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in a few instances, notwithstanding its general failure in ffae 
upper districts of Hunter's River, owing to the land under culti- 
Fation in these cases baring a south-easterly aspect, or to any 
other of the causes above mentioned ? Some intelligent settler 
should write on these subjects, and collect facts for the benefit of 
the public- In doing so he would confer a much gpreater benefit 
on the colony, than he is likely to do by endeavouring to improve 
the breed of horses. The colony could do very well withoat 
blood-horses ; — ^but bread is the staff of life. 

There is another remarkable circumstance connected with this 
subject, which ought to have its due weight in any iuvestigation 
relative to the blight. Cultivation beyond a certain point rather 
increases than diminishes the tendency to this disease in the ve- 
getable kingdom. The only part of Mr. Dangar's wheat-field 
which promised him a fair crop, is a small part of it from which 
he expected to have reaped nothing, as it had not been cultivated 
at all, but had been self-sown from the quantity of gtrain shaken 
off the ears during the preceding harvest. 

Although the north-westerly winds have prevailed for a con- 
siderable time past along the whole extent of Hunter's River, as 
well as along the first and second branches of that river, it is ob- 
vious, from the present state both of the pasturage and of the crops 
in the lower districts, that their destructive influence has not been 
felt, or has been felt only in a very small degree, in these districts. 
It appears therefore that in these districts the blighting influence 
of the N. W. winds is almost entirely counteracted by the prox- 
imity of the ocean, and the consequent diminution of temperature 
which that proximity must occasion. The reader must not 
suppose, however, that this result is produced by the mere me- 
chanical effect of the sea-breeze, which generally alternates with 
the land wind along this coast during the summer months ; for 
when the north-west wind blows with sufficient violence to occa- 
sion blight in the interior, there is no sea-breeze on the coast. 
But the ocean not only cools the atmosphere above itself, but re- 
frigerates the air, counteracts the noxious influence of the land 
wind, and promotes vegetation to the distance of about twenty- 
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five miles froili the coast. If it should be asked howeyer, why the 
districts of Bathurst and Argyle are less subject to blight than 
the upper districts of Hunter's River, — we may reply that Argyle 
is. two degrees farther to the southward, and consists in great 
measure of elevated table-land, situated within a moderate dis- 
tance of the coast; The plain of Bathurst, on the other hand, is 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea, while the interior of 
Hunter's River is almost on a level with the ocean. Now, it is 
perfectly obvious that, at so great an elevation, the atmosphere is 
much less dense than on lower levels, and consequently much 
less pernicious to vegetation when heated to a high degree. 

From these premises we may infer that cultivation in this 
colony ought to be confined in great measure to what the Ame- 
ricans call the sea-board, or to elevated table-land in the interior. 
And we have reason to congratulate ourselves that there is a suf- 
ficiency of excellent arable land on the lower parts of Hunter's 
River and the other rivers to the northward, to afford the requi- 
site supply of grain to a very large population, without taking 
into account the banks of the Hawkesbury and the highly fertile 
district of niawarra, in which the wheat crop has never yet failed. 
Let the land, therefore, in these districts be thrown into culti- 
ivation as extensively as possible, and the prevalence of blight in 
the interior will be much less severely felt by the colony at 
large« than it is likely to be in other circumstances. 
Sydney, 21st Nov. 1828. 

IV. The fourth remarkable era in the government of 
General Darling was the era of Iibels« 

About a year after His Excellency arrived in the 
colony, a worthless soldier of the 67th regiment, of the 
name of Thompson, wishing, it seems, to get quit of the 
service, and conceiving that the situation of a convict 
in New South Wales was in some respects superior to 
his own, persuaded another soldier of the same regiment 
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of the imme of Suddt^^'-a peaoebbl^ wdl-behAved matii 
btit unfortunately not of iuflkient firmness to resist the 
iimidiouA influ^nee of his eomtad&^s bad advice— to join 
with him in the commission of a felony, for the express 
purpose of being put out of the regim^at. They accord- 
ingly went in company to the shop of a dealer in 
Sydney, on pretence of intending to purchase some 
article, and contrived to Uteal a piece of cloth^ whidi 
they immediately cut in two, ea6h secreting a part of 
it about his person. Sut the theft was designedly so 
very awkwardly managed, that its perpetrators were 
instantly detected and delivered ov^ to the civil power. 
They were Itccordingly tried^ convicted, and sentenced 
to transportation to a pend settlement— Moreton Bay 
or Norfolk Island — for seven yeats. 

In the course of the trial the object and design of the 
theft were ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt, 
and the case accordingly assumed in the eye of the Go^ 
vemor a very different character from that of a common 
case of theft. The thieves were soldiers in His Majesty's 
service, and they had taken Mp the intolerable and 
disgraceful and highly dangerous idea, that the situa- 
tion of a soldier was worse than that of a convict or 
transported felon: nay, acting on this idea, they had 
not only deserted His Majesty's service, which they 
were paid, and maintained, and sworn to uphold ; but 
had actually made common cause and identified them- 
selves with those very disturbers of the public peace 
from whose vicious propensities or actual violence they 
were bound to protect His Majesty's subjects. In short, 
their example, in so far as it was likely to be con- 
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tagious, was evidently highly dangerous to the peace 
and good government of the colony ; and the Governor 
therefore, who, in common wjth alt other Governors 
of British colonies, is authorized to provide for all 
such e\treme cases as involve the very existence of the 
government to the best of his own judgment, con- 
ceived this waa just such a case. Whether His 
Excellency may not have attached loo much importance 
to the case, or whether he oiay not have magnified the 
danger that was likely to accrue from it, if treated in 
the ordinary way, it is unnecessary to enquire. 

With a view, therefore, to obviate the evils appre- 
hended, His Excellency, in his capacity of Lieutenant- 
General and Commander of the Forces, issued a general 
order, in virtue of which the two soldiers were taken 
out of the hands of the civil power, and brought on 
a day appointed to the barrack-square in Sydney, where 
their crime was publicly announced to all the other 
soldiers in garrison, their sentence of transportation to a 
penal settlement for seven years was declared to be 
commuted into that of hard labour in irons on the roads 
of the colony for the same period,^-doubtless that they 
might be occasionally seen by other soldiers in going 
lo and from their places of detachment in the inte- 
rior — and it was formally announced to the cul- 
prits, that at the expiration of their period of sentence 
they should return to the regiment and serve in the 
ranks as before. Immediately thereafter they were 
f publicly stripped of their uniform, and arrayed in the 
dress of convicts ; iron collars of considerable weight, 
repared expressly for the purpose, with projecting 
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iron spikes and chains of the same metal attached to 
fetters for the legs, — such it seems as are used in the 
Isle of France or the West Indies for the punishmeat 
or confinement of runaway negroes,— were affixed to 
their necks ; and they were drummed out of the regi- 
ment with the Rogues* March to the common gaol. 

All this procedurci in so far as it was eyidently an 
interference with the due course of law, was, according 
to all the approved maxims of British jurisprudence, 
undoubtedly illegal and indefensible. Whether there 
was a case of urgent necessity to justify it on any 
ground, — whether the peace and good government of 
the colony would have been endangered by adopting the 
ordinary course of procedure, — that is the question; 
and it is one on which there was room for a difference 
of opinion. For my own part, even although there had 
actually been such a case as I have shown the Governor 
supposed there was, I should have been disposed to 
say, " Let the law have its due course." At the same 
time as punishment is intended not merely for the cor* 
rectioii of the offender, but as a means of deterring 
others from imitating his pernicious example, it was 
the part of a good Governor to consider how he could 
render the punishment of the two culprits in the case in 
question effectual, in the most extensive manner, in pre- 
venting the recurrence of their crime. And if in doing 
so he made the punishment extremely degrading on the 
one hand and cruelly severe on the other, such a result 
could only have arisen from an error of judgment ; for 
it was absolutely incredible that in such a case personal 
feeling could exist,' or that the Governor could have 
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bad any other object in view than the public good* 
This was indeed so generally acknowledged throughout 
the colony when the circumstance occurred, that if no 
extraordinary and unexpected result had ensued^ the 
anomalous character of the punishment would neither 
have been discovered nor complained of; for even 
the able Opposition paper of the day admitted that * 
the offence of the soldiers was a serious and dan« 
gerous offence, and one that required extraojdinary 
treatment. 

The man Sudds, however, was labouring at the time 
under some chronic affection of the liver, which had 
been unfortunately overlookect through inattention, I 
believe, on the part of the medical officer of the gaol, 
and which, if reported to the Governor beforehand, 
would in all probability have prevented the man's ex- 
posure to the scenes of the barrack-square. But the 
public disgrace to which he had been subjected in the 
presence of all his former comrades, and his exposure 
in a state of bodily illness to the heat of a burning sun, 
the utter disappointment of the hopes which his wicked 
associate had led him to entertain, and the miserable 
prospect that lay before him— all these circumstances 
operating in conjunction with his hepatic affection, and 
doubtless considerably aggravated by the action of his 
iron collar, — immediately plunged the wretched man 
into a state of hopeless despondency, in which he was at 
length removed from the gaol to the general hospital, 
where he died in a few days. 

This was a most unfortunate and a most unlooked- 
for termination of the case of the two soldiers. Still, 
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however, as it was evident to all parties that there was 
no ground whatever for the imputation of improper mo- 
tives, if a fair statement of the case, such as I have 
attempted to give, had been indirectly given on the 
part of the government — admitting the error of judg- 
ment which evil*dispo6ed persons were now beginning 
to discover, and lamenting the unfortunate and unfore- 
seen issue of the affair, — the matter would very soon 
have been forgotten, and disaffection itself would have 
been entirely disarmed. 

General Darling, however, viras peculiarly unfortunate 
at the time in question in having a supporter, forsooth, in 
the person of the late Mr. Robert Howe, editor of the 
Sydney Gazette. This redoubtable champion of the colo* 
nial government, in a spirit of infatuation which I have 
never seen equalled in the whole course of my life, lis- 
tened with the utmost eagerness to the first murmurs of 
disapprobation, and not only commenced a regular de* 
fenceof the measures adopted by the colonial government 
in the case of the two soldiers, and held them forth to 
the colony as highly proper and highly praiseworthy, but 
ever and anon launched fortii whole paragraph of the 
most provoking and unprovoked personal vituperation 
at the heads of all and sundry who presumed to think 
or speak or write otherwise* 

This was more than human nature unaided by Divine 
grace could be expected to endure, and accordingly 
Doctor Wardell, ft colonial bairister of eminent talent, 
who was then the editor of the *' Australian " news- 
paper* and whose fiial nature had evidently no such 
supernatural asaietance, gradttally discovered more and 
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■wore illegality, and more and more enormity in the 
Governor's procedure, till he came at length to write of 
it in a style and manner to the last degree unjustifiable 
and unbecoming. The "Australian" newspaper subse- 
quently passed into other hands of far inferior ability ; 
in which, however, its lack of talent was abundantly 
compensated by the plenitude and the depth of its vitu- 
peration. The Sydney Gazette happened also to fall into 
the hands of the Rev. Ralph Mansfield, an ex-Wesleyan 
missionary, who inherited the principles and followed 
the steps of his predecessor. And the " Monitor," 
a third colonial newspaper, conducted on the principles 
and as much as possible in the style of Mr. Cobbett, 
appeared in the mean time on the colonial carpet, and, 
summoning the whole prison population to contemplate 
the contest, fiercely threw down the gauntlet of op- 
position. On this high and dignified arena, where 
"Greek met Greek," forsooth, the case of Sudds and 
Thompson continued, during the last four years of 
General Darling's administration, to afford an inex- 
haustible subject for the display of every thing but ar- 
gument and abibty, and the common proprieties of 
literary warfare. It constituted the dead weight of 
every paragraph and the burden of every song. The 
Governor was defended, forsooth, and bepraised on the 
one hand with all the nauseating fulsomeness of hterary 
prostitution ;* he was attacked on the other with absolute 
and incessant scurrihty. If Ilia Excellency had been an 
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angel, and if his government had transformed the colony 
from a frightful solitude to a blooming Eden, stronger 
language of commendation relative to his person and 
government could not possibly have been' used, than 
that which one department of the colonial press most 
absurdly and most perseveringly employed in his praise. 
If he had been a murderer and a parricide — ^if his 
government had reduced the colony from a paradise to 
a pandemonium, he could not have been spoken of in 
more vile and opprobrious language, than other depart- 
ments of that press used respecting him, nor could more 
strenuous and unremitting efforts have been made to 
bring his person and his administration into utter, 
contempt. 

From the preceding statement, it will doubtless ap- 
pear sufficiently obvious, that General Darling was him- 
self greatly to blame in reference to this undignified 
contest. It was the Sydney Gazette that originated 
and provoked the discussion ; and as that paper was 
virtually paid by the government during General Dar- 
ling's administration, being supported in great measure 
by government patronage, it was fully in His Excel- 
lency's power to have commanded silence in that quar- 
ter, on a subject on which silence alone could have been 
expressive of his praise. But as His Excellency lacked 
magnanimity in the first instance to disclaim the attri- 
bute of infallibility, by not allowing it to be even hinted 
that he could possibly err, so he afterwards lacked dis- 
cernment to perceive that unmerited commendation was 
only censure of the worst species in disguise. And in 
reference to the scenes of criminatfon and recrimination 
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tbat ensued in the public press of the colony, it cannot 
be denied that if His Excellency had good reason to 
coaiplain, as he did so loudly in the sequel, that the 
Opposition papers had given him many ungentlemanly 
knocks, their editors could retort that he had himself 
dealt the first vulgar blow. 

One of the first acts of His Excellency Major-Gene- 
ral Bourke, tiie present Governor of New South Wales, 
was to disclaim every sort of connexion with the colo- 
nial press, by causing a Government Gazette for go- 
vernment advertisements exclusively, to be published 
weekly, and by offering the whole of the government 
printing to the lowest bidder. It was an act of the 
wisest policy, and one in which His Excellency has 
doubtless consulted his own peace of mind, as well as 
the general welfare of the colony ; for nothing could 
possibly be more thoroughly subversive of public tran- 
quillity and domestic enjoyment than the system pursued, 
in reference to the colonial newspapers, during the 
government of his predecessor. 

The impolicy of General Darling's procedure, in re- 
gard to the newspapers of the colony, amounted almost, 
in some instances, to a want of common sense. Mr. 
Hall, the editor of the Monitor, had arrived in New 
South Wales as a free emigrant during the government 
of Major-General Macquarie, and, besides having uni- 
formly borne an .unblemished private character, he had 
deserved well of the colony in having reared a numerous 
and virtuous family. His property was by no means 
extensive, and, like that of most proprietors in the 
colony, it consisted chiefly of land and cattle. In the 
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genial climate of New South Wales, the latter increase 
at a rate quite unparalleled in Europe ; and the proprie- 
tor of a moderate extent of land ia tfaerdbre obliged 
in the course of a few years after he has formed his set- 
tlemcoit in the forest, to look beyond the boundaries of 
his own property for fresh pasture for his rapidly ior* 
creasing herds. To meet casai of this description Ge- 
neral Darling had very properly allowed proprietors to 
rent^xtensive tracts of unlocated crown land, for pmoda 
of six or twelve months, at the rate of two shillings and 
sixpence -per annum for every hundred acres ; but oa 
Mr. Hall's applying for a lease of this kind it was per* 
emptorily refused, and, on asking the reason why, he was 
told that the circumstance of his being editor of the 
Monitor was a sufficient reason to disentitle him to any 
indulgence from the government. I have been told, {fat i 
was not in the habit of reading the Monitorat the time,) 
that Mr. Hall had been rather moderate in his opposi- 
tion up to this period ; but whether he had been so or 
not, it was just the time for the Governor to have dis- 
armed that Opposition of its virulence (or the future, by 
doing him an act of common justice, if not of gene- 
rosity. 

This act of egregious imjSolicy was followed up by 
another, which had much the appearance of vindictive- 
ness. Mr. Hall had a convict-printer in his employment 
who had been assigned to him agreeably to the govern- 
ment regulations ; but, in contrariety to the uniform 
practice in such cases, the man was resumed by the 
government; for that was the word made use of on the 
occasion, to designate an act which up to that period 
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had no diattncttye name in the colony^ from its having 
been previously unpractised and unknown. 

When B Qovernment condescends in this manner to 
enter the lists with a private individual, that individual 
immediately acquires a notoriety, and assumes an impor* 
tance in the estimation of the public, which his own 
native energies could never have procured him. I 
doubt much whether Mr. HalPs paper had sufficient 
buoyancy to have kept it above water till the close of 
General Darling's administration, had he not been en- 
abled to do so by His Excellency the Governor. For 
when a General in the army stoops to place himself 
in the attitude of a boxer, who is there so devoid of 
ciirioBity as not to be desirous of witnessing the 
fight? 

It was unfortunate, however, for the colonial public, 
that the Opposition papers of the colony, during the 
fOiwntteiit of General Darling, were by no means dis^ 
tinguisbed for that scrupulous regard to truth without 
which no person can merit the confidence of the public. 
There was a tabid desire to pubUsh whatever had a ten- 
dency to bring either the Governor, or persons in any 
way connected with the government, into general dis- 
fitvour ; and information of this kind was accordingly 
received with the utmost eagerness, and often without 
the least regard to the character of the quarter from 
which it came. It fared, therefore, with the Opposition 
editors as it did vnth the shepherd-boy in the fable» who 
was perpetually bawling out "a wolft a wolf!'* — they 
lost the confidence of persons of moderate principles, 
and were consequently left with but slight sympathy to 
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the difficulties of their situation: in short, the wolf 
came, but nobody turned out 

It would be a great mistake to estimate newspaper* 
writers in general, but especially in the colonies, on 
any other principles than those that regulate the prac- 
tice of persons in other lines of business, the whole ai»i 
the sole object of which is to make money. People do 
not go to the colonies merely to preach up liberty and the 
rights of men : they go, for the most part, as it is most 
accurately certified in the custom-house books, to better 
their fortunes. If this paramount object can be gained 
through government patronage or a government appoint- 
ment, Things as they are is their motto, and servile adu- 
lation of the powers that be, their profitable employment 
If the government patronage, however, is otherwise en* 
gaged, and the government situations all bespoken, they 
strike for liberty and independence ; just as a prudent man 
opens a shop in the grocery or tobacco line, when he 
finds that the ironmongery or haberdashery busi- 
ness, which he would have otherwise preferred, is 
already overdone. It was confidently repealed and 
currently believed in the colony, that the ablest Oppo- 
sition editor we have had in the country did not 
become a patriot, i. e. a person opposed to the govern-^ 
menty till he had been refused a lucrative government 
appointment. 

It is the pride and delight of a general dealer to keep a 
good article; but it is always to be remembered that 
the goodness of the article is estimated not so much 
according to its intrinsic value, as according to the 
,taste of the customer. If the latter, for instance, should 
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prefer colonial tobacco or colonial gin, the dealer would 
forthwith cease to import Brazils tobacco or genuine 
Jamaica, notwithstanding its acknowledged superio- 
rity. In like manner the article manufactured by the 
col(Hual press is in every respect suited to the taste 
of the customer ; and in a colony in which two-thirds of 
the revenue arise from the sale of ardent spirits, it 
requires no conjurer to ascertain what that taste espe-r 
cially is. In short, a taste for rum implies a taste 
for ribaldry, for gross personal vituperation, and for 
an indiscriminate abuse of all the measures of govern- 
ment and of all its supporters ; and it cannot be denied 
tbatthis vitiated taste was ministered to by the colonial 
press during the government of General Darling, with a 
2eal and perseverance above all praise. 
' Indeed, it is undeniable that the general taste for 
rum has rendered the sellers of that article too nume- 
rous and too money-making a class m the Australian 
community, to be disregarded on the one hand by 
the gentlemen of the press, or not to influence the peri- 
odical literature of the colony on the other. The rights 
and privileges of these individuals have been defended 
in the colony with as much devotedness as if the race of 
publicans constituted a fourth estate in the realm, and 
their tastes in the way of reading have been consulted 
with the assiduous attention of a tender-hearted nurse to 
a sick child. Jf the government for instance propose to 
pass an act to prevent tippling at certain houses on 
Sunday, there is an immediate outcry against the in* 
tolerable infringement of the rights of Englishmen; 
in not allowing an honest man to enjoy his pipe and 
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tenkudy and his adooial newspaper, in a respectable 
poblic-boQse of a Sunday, without being subjected (o 
the inquisitorial visits of a petty constable* A con* 
■derable proportioii of the daily frequenters of these 
places of resort, as wdl as of the lower classes in 
general throughout the colony, consists of Roman 
Catholics. For the special gratification, therefore, of 
that class of die eonununity, Protestant editors re- 
publish Mr. Cobbett*s libels on the reformaticm : and 
as a still huger |»op<Ntion of the mm-drinking, as weQ 
as of the colonial popuktimi in goieral, are notoriously 
of no religion at all, the cause of the Deists, forsooth, is 
advocated with die utmost ta:idemess and the utmost 
liberality. In short, there is a species of action and 
re-action in perpetual progress between the colonial 
press on the one hand, and .the rum-selling and the rum- 
drinking interests of the colony on the other, which 
is doubtless quite accordant with the acknowledged 
laws of physics, and the result of which is the further 
debasement of both. For as every puUic-house bus 
a tap, and as every tap must have a newspaper, the swal* 
lowers of the vile and villanous stuff that is sold in these 
haunts of dissipation must have something equally worth- 
less in the shape of literature to swallow along with it. 
This licentiousness of the press during the govern- 
ment of General Darling, or rather the state of feverish 
annoyance in which His Excellency was perpetually 
kept by its personal attacks on himself, induced him to 
pass certain acts affecting the press of the colony, which 
were designated by the Opposition editors the gogging 
mctSf and which only tended to render their personalities 
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more provokkigly offensive. In the mean time;, Mr. 
Wentworth, their fayourite barrister, prepared and for- 
warded to England certain charges against His Ex- 
cellency, which were known in the colony as an im^^ 
peachment of the Governor, and it was even given 
out &at he intended to dog His Excellency to England, 
w soon as he should retire from the government of 
the colony, to prosecute him before the High Court 
of Paiiiament on the Sudds and Thompson affair. 
31us prodigious display ofirUeHded patriotism naturally 
afforded an excellent handle to the colonial press, and 
the mention of the impeachment in a variety of ways in 
the odcaual newspapers led to a series of prosecutions 
for libel in the Supreme Court of the colcHiy ; the result 
cf which was that all the three editors were repeatedly 
vmA and fined, while those of the Opposition newspapers 
were besides gubjected to a long impriscoiment in the 
eammoQ gaol. As the famous impeachment, bow* 
erer, was never heard of after His Excellency left the 
colony, it was evident that the whole affair was a mere 
ruse de guerre or rather laere fanfaronade. Mr. W. did 
indeed exhibk his patiiotism on the occasion of His 
Excellency's retiranent from the government of the 
eolony, in a way that perhaps occasioned him less 
personal hardship than a voyage to England ; but that 
fievertheless did him great credit in the estimation of a 
iCertain portion of the colonial public ; for, like a true pa- 
ilriot who did not disdain the meanness of a vulgar triumph, 
-ke ^itertained a party of friends on the day of His 
EiXiGeUency's embarkation, to celebrate the auspicious 
event, while all and sundry the canaille of Sydney were 
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permitted to partake of his indiscriminate hospitality in 
front of his residence. The guests on that occasion, 
doubtless those of the latter description, evinced their 
extreme delicacy and propriety of feeling by grossly 
insulting His Excellency's family as they passed, on 
their return to Sydney, alongside the vessel in which 
they were lying in the harbour ready for sea. Thes^ 
particulars may perhaps appear uninteresting to tlie 
general reader ; but they will at least show him of what 
materials the ric/iest and rarest gems of Australian 
patriotism are composed. 

General Darling embarked for England on the 22nd 
of October, 183 1, having administered the affairs of the 
colony for nearly six years. 

To those who feel interested in the progress of geo- 
graphical discovery, it will scarcely fail to appear 
surprising, that so little comparatively should hitherto 
have been effected, in the way of extending our ac- 
quaintance with the physical conformation of the Aos* 
tralian continent; considering the interest which the 
subject uniformly excites among men of general intel- 
ligence throughout the civilized world, and the supe- 
rior facilities which the Governors of New South Wales 
have undoubtedly possessed, till v\dthin the last two 
years, of acquiring no small degree of celebrity in a 
way so entirely unexceptionable. It was once sug- 
gested by an inteUigent vniter in the Quarterly Review, 
that the Governors of New South Wales and of Western 
Australia should hold forth premiums to those adven- 
turous individuals who should successively reach certain 
meridians in travelling across the continent on certaia 
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parallels of latitude. H%d this very judicious sug- 
gestion been acted on by the last two Governors of 
New South Wales — possessed as they were of an almost 
unlimited power of granting land — they might have 
greatly extended our general knowledge of the continent 
of Australia at no expense whatever to the Government ; 
for respectable, intelligent, and enterprising individuals 
were always ready to have pushed forward at their own 
charges into the great wilderness of Australia, in any 
direction that the Governor might have thought proper 
to point out to theoi, had they been only assured of 
receiving, as tlie well-merited reward of their successful 
exertions on their return to the colony, a few thousand 
acres of the waste land, wliich both of the Governors 1 
allude to were in the habit of alienating daily from 
the Crown in extensive tracts, and for no services what- 
ever. Nay, the very persons who were the best fitted 
for engaging in such perilous enterprises were posi- 
tively discouraged by the apathy of the colonial exe- 
cutive. During the government of Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, Allan Cunningham, Esq., King's Botanist — a 
gentleman who was not only well qualified in every 
respect for such arduous undertakings, but who evinced 
an ardour iu the prosecution of geographical discovery, 
which no discouragements could repress, and no diffi- 
culties overpower — instead of meeting with those facili- 
ties which ought to have been ailbrded him with the 
utmost readiness by the colonial government, had the 
utmost difficulty in getting himself fitted out for the 
Long and interesting journeys he undertook in the un- 
known interior. And, it has also fallen within my own 
VOL. 1. 1. 
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knowledge, that offers which were actaally made to one 
of the late colonial administrations by certain intelligent 
and respectable settlers in the colony, to explore the 
interior in a particular direction entirely at their own 
charges, provided diey should be rewarded with a 
comparatively smalt extent of waste land in the event of 
the successfiil accomplishment of their object, weie 
silently rejected. In short, it seems, as if the former 
Governors of New South Wales imagined thero was fm 
El Dorado in the interior of Australia, which it was 
not expedient to permit the colonists to approach. 

But, although little comparatively has hitherto been 
effected by the Governors of New South Wales for the 
opening up of the Australian continent-staking into con- 
sideration the ample resources they have had till lately 
at their uncontrolled command — geographical discovery 
has nevertheless been slowly progressive during the 
last ten or twelve years, and considerable additional 
light has accordingly been thrown on the structure of a 
portion at least of that unknown land since the days of 
Governor Macquarie. As a brief sketch of the progress 
of geographical discovery in the Australian continent 
during the period referred to may not be uninteresting 
to the reader, I shall conclude this chapter with an 
outline of the more remarkable discoveries of that 
period. 

In the year 1819, a river flowing inland, like the 
Lachlan and Macquarie beyond the Blue Mountains, 
and called by the black natives the '' Morumbidgee/' 
had been discovered in the country to the southward 
and westward, designated the county of Argyle, " In 
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I winter of 1823," I quote from a paper by Allan 
;hatu, Esq., "an extensive tract of undulating 
country, clear of timber, and watered by the Morura- 
bidgee, was discovered by a party, conducted by an 
officer of the navy," (Captain Currie, R. N.) " at a 
point nearer to the source of that river than had before 
been seen. This open country, which was named, U}K>n 
^jtB discovery, * Brisbane Downs,' the travellers learned 
^HheHn a tribe of natives was called, in aboriginal lan- 
^Bbage, ' Monaroo ;' and its extent was described by 
^^le Indians as very considerable. These fine sheep- 
walks were ascertained, by accurate observations, to 
lie immediately to the eastward of 149°, and were found 
to extend upwards of forty miles to the southward of 
tlie parallel of 36° 15', which appears to be the latitude 
of their western skirts. They are further described 
as beinw bounded on the east by the coast range of 
bills, which give an interior direction to the course 
of tlic streams by which they are permanently watered, 
and, on their western side, by those lofty mountains 
now known by the native name Warragong. 

" The elevation of Brisbane Downs above the sea- 
shore (distant from thence to the eastward about 
seventy miles), although it has never been measured, 
cannot be less than two thousand feet ; and, as they 
are in higher latitude than other portions of land within 
Uie present boundaries of the colony, the climate may 
robably be found more congenial to the growth of 
)ol and the constitution of sheep, than that of those 
Btensive tracts of pastoral country, from which the 
)Olonists are annually obtaining so many thousand 
iecea for the English market. The meau \vev^t. ol uq.^} 
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one point of the great Warragong Chain, which ap- 
pears^ to extend without any interruption to Wilson's 
Promontoryy (the southernmost extremity of the Aus- 
tralian continent,) has not yet been determined. That 
portion, however, of what may be called the backbone 
of the country, is, probably, of greater elevation above 
the level of the ocean than any other range of mountains 
along the eastern coast, either within or beyond the 
tropic, since its summit is not simply covered with snow 
during the winter months, but has been seen perfectly 
white at other seasons of the year."* 

In the year 1824, the '' Brisbane River" was dis- 
covered, in the manner I have already related, by the 
late Mr. Oxley, Surveyor-General of the colony. The 
mouth of that noble river is situated in Moreton Bay, to 
the northward of Port Jackson, between the 27th and 
28th parallels of south latitude ;t and on its rich alluvial 
banks, a penal settlement, which is still continued, was 
successfully established immediately after the discovery 
of the river, in lieu of the settlement at Newcastle 
which was. then broken up; the district of Hunter's 
River in which that settlement was situated being 
thrown open to free emigrants. 

Towards the close of the same year Messrs. Hovell 
and Hume — the former a retired ship-master, who has 
been for many years a respectable settler in the colony, . 

• ** Brief View of the Progress of Interior Discovery in New Soatk 
Wales, by Allan Cunningham, Esq." Journal of the Royal Geogr. Soc. 
▼ol. II. The highest land that has been ascended and measured by £a- 
ropeans. on the east poast of New Holland, is " Mount Lindesay," at 
Moreton Bay, of which Mr. Cunningham ascertained the height to be 
five thousand seven hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
996 chapter i. p. 19. 
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and the latter a highly enterprising native of New South 
Wales— undertook a journey, chiefly at their own 
charges, from Lake George, in the county of Ai^yle, to 
Bass' Straits. The following. is a brief sketch of the 
course and results of that interesting journey from the 
p'^i of Allan Cunningham, Esq. : — 

*^ Our travellers took their departure from a stock 
station near Lake George, with the intention of pur- 
suing a direct course to the south-west. Finding this 
impracticable, however, from the broken and moun- 
tainous character of the country, they stood consider- 
ably to the westward. 

'^ Having passed to the westward of the meridian of 
14ii% they found no further impediments in their route 
to the south-west, having broadly on their left hand, or 
a little to the eastward of them, the great Warragong- 
Cham. In latitude 36^ the party crossed a river, 
which derived its source from those snow-clad moun- 
tatne, and was flowing with considerable rapidity 
among the hills towards the north-west. To that 
stream which, in consequence of its depth and width 
(expeeding one hundred yards), they had some difii- 
culty in passing, they gave the name of ' Hume.' 
Their journey was now conducted through a fine, open, 
thinly-^timbered country ; its surface was, for the most 
part, hilly or moderately undulated, and occasionally, 
to diversify the scene,^ there broke upon the view a 
patch of plain, without a tree, but abundantly clothed 
with a grassy vegetation. This pastoral country was 
found, even in the summer months, well watered by 
streamlets from the hills around, the waters of which, 
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coHecting, had fonned a seeond ji'wr, to which our 
travellers gave the name of liie * Oveas,' Bpoa fording 
ft in latitude 36° 40'. This was described as being of 
less magnitude than the 'Hume;' but its stream was 
of equal velocity^ and the direction given it by a bres^ 
in the hills^ and the apparent inclination of the country, 
was also to the north-west, in whidi bearing, wherever 
a commanding position on the hills affi>rded the party a 
view, a declining wooded country was observed, with 
scarcely a single elevation. 

*' Southerly, the iand eontinned eqnally good, but, 
rising in altitude, presented a more broken, irregular 
surface to our travellers, wlio, however» patiently sur- 
mounting the difficulties which lay in their way, at 
length came to a third stream, to wlu<^ they gave the 
name of ' Goulbum.' This river, which was fintned 
by a junction of several atreamlets, which came from 
the hills to the eastward, ran southerly in the direction 
of the course pursued by the expedition bs €sff as lati* 
tude 37*^, when it also took a decided bend towards the 
north-west. 

" The exploring party now passed the meridian of 
146°, and beheld before them the coast-range of hills. 
This proved to them a source of no small enccmrage- 
ment to continue their journey, for they had begun to 
despair of reaching the sea-coast, in consequence of the 
exliausted condition of their burdened beasts, and of the 
loss which they had sustained in their stock of provi- 
sions, by accidents and the great heat of tJie weather. 
A beautiful country, however, appeared before them, and 
as it exhibited an alternation of plain and woodland of 
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like interest, as uffarding an uii/mited range of sheep 
and cattle pasture, they had the more inducement to 
pursue their route to the southward cheerfully ; and this 
they did, until at length they reached salt-water and a 
sandy shore," viz. at Port Phillip. 

*' To this valuable tract of country, first laid open to 
our view by the above-mentioned indefatigable persoua, 
the attention of future emigrants will doubtless be 
directed; since, from the fact of its being bounded 
immediately on the east by the Warragong Chain, no 
doubts can be entertained of its being found, when 
occupied, far better watered than the country already 
located, and less liable to the eflfects of those droughts 
which have so frequently distressed the northern parts 
of the colony, — its higher southern latitude giving it, 
as a further recommendation, a cooler climate, and one 
which more resembles that of England."* 

In the year 1825, Mr. Cunningham discovered a 
practicable pass, which he named Pandora's Pass, from 
the upper part of the district of Hunter's River into 
Liverpool Plains, an extensive pastoral country to the 
nortiiward and westward, previously discovered by Mr. 
Oxley, and also ascertained the limits of the plains to 
the westward and northward. In the course of a sub- 
sequent journey, undertaken in the same direction in 
the year 1B27, and extending as far as Moreton Bay, 
Mr. C. crossed four considerable streams, two of which 
he named the Gwydir and the Dumarcsq, of which, 
however, the course and the fate (to use a phrase pe- 
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culiarly applicable to the rivers of Australia) rcimamed 
to be ascertained by subsequent ' discovery. In that 
journey, of which Mr. C. proposes to publish a detailed 
account, that enterprising and indefatigable Iravelkr 
traversed the interior for an extent of five degrees of 
latitude to the northward, and made us acquainted witk 
the existence of an extensive tract of available land^ 
which at no distant period wiU doubtless be tornecl 
to good account by future settlers at Moreton Bay. 

The disappearance of the river Macqaarie in aa 
extensive nmrsh in the western interior-^^ point which 
had been ascertained by Mr. Oxiey during the govern^ 
ment of Major-Oeneral Macquarie,^ — ^had given rise t^ 
many and contradictory conjectures, in regard to tibe 
general conformation of the Australian continent, among 
men of science in the European world* Mr. Oxley's 
opinion was, that the ocean of reeds in which he had 
suddenly lost all traces of the river was part of a iratst 
inland sea which occupied the interior of the continent^ 
and from which there was no outlet to the coast; and 
as the river Lachlan, which also pursues a westeriy 
course ccxisiderably to the southward of the river 
Macquarie, was also ascertained by the same officer 
to lose itself in a similar way, this opinion was re- 
garded as extremely probable, and the vast terra 
incognita of Australia was of consequence supposed to 
resemble a Scotch peasant's bonnet turned upside 
down, or a shallow basin made for holding water* 

During the long drought that afflicted the colony 
in the course of General Darling's administration, it 
occurred to His Excellency that a favourable opportunity 
was at length afforded for examining the interior marshes 
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discovered byMr.OxIey, and for ascertaining the actual 
fate of the river which had been so strangely reported 
by that gentleman to have committed an act otfolo de tt 
in the wilderness of Australia. An expedition was 
accordingly fitted out for the ex-press purpose of ex- 
laing the marshes of the Macquarie, under the com- 
ind of Captain Sturt of His Majesty's 39th regiment, 
was accompanied by the enterprising native of the 
colony I have already mentioned, Mr.Hamilton Hume. 
In the fourse of his joiirney, during which the whole 
party experienced much suffering and privation from the 
excessive heat of the weather and the afflictive character 
of the drought, Captain Stmt ascertained tliat the 
marsh in which Mr. Oxiey had lost the river was only 
tif moderate extent — fifty miles in length and twenty in 
breadth— and that there was no such inland sea as that 
gentleman supposed. To the northward, however, a 
chain of ponds was discovered communicating with the 
dry bed of a torrent, whose channel was evidently 
intended to carry off the overflowings of the marshes in 
rainy seasons, and which Captain Sturt therefore veiy 
properly considered as the re-appearance of the Mac- 
(juarie. This river, or rather torrent, was traced for 
a considerable distance in a northerly direction, and was 
found to communicate with a much larger river than the 
Macquarie, which Captain Sturt named the Darhng, 
but of which the water was as salt as that of the ocean, 
from numerous brine-springs on its banks. Captain 
Sturt traced the Darling ninety miles from the point 
where it received the drainings of the marshes of the 
icquarie ; its course from that point being first north- 
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wttteriy, but aftenrftrds •oolh-wetterly. In the ]amt 
put of its ascertaiBed courae it was «u:ty yards in width 
in the extremity (rf the drought, luid it wi^ flowing (o tbe 
eonthward in majestic lonelinessi whtfi Captain $ti)ft 
was relnetantly obliged to disecmtinue its ezaini^i»» 
and to return with the evpeditiop to the polony. 
. In conseqnenee oi an idea entertained by Af ajor Mit* 
ehell, the present Snnreyor-G^oeral of New South W^dcs, 
that an outlet existed for the waters of the interior to tbe 
north-westward^ an expedition was fitted on^ for a j(M»^ 
ney of discorery in that direction, at the instance of 
llaJOT M. in the year 1831, immediately ^Sut Gflp^efpd 
Barling left the cdkmy ; tbe petty jealpasies which w«re 
wnhappily allowed to infloeiice the opefa^ens of thucqlo- 
nial goremment during His Excelleni^y's a^minM^M^ciW 
having up till that period pre^liided Mf^of M* froapi all- 
tempting to ascertain by actual examimtio^ t)ie 
cormctness of his conjeeture, M^)or Mitchell^ ex- 
pedition was unfortunate in its issue. A dep6t w^ 
Imned in the course of tbe jousney, at which a laig^ 
portion of tbe provisions intended for the ^peditip^ wss 
deposited under the charge of two convict servants, b 
the absence, however, of the rest of the purty, the^ two 
men weie speared by the nativesi aiid the pfoviisoQB 
either carried off or destroyed. Miyor li^itcheU was 
therefore obliged to return to the colony ipuch sooQ^ 
than he had expected, and without ao^mplishing tbe 
main object of his jonmey. Considerable Ugbt^ how- 
ever, was thrown on the geographieal owfonuatioii 
of the Australian continent by this expedition. It was 
ascertained^ finr instance, that the dividing ran^o that 
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^paratee the interior waters flowing ultimately in a 
northerly from those flowing ultimately ia a southerly 
direction, was considerably farther to the northward 
^■pUn had previously been supposed ; the rivers Gwydir 
^Hhd Dumaresq, or, as they are called by the natives the 
^^Kindur and the Karaitla, which Mr. Cunningham had 
discovered flowing in a north-westerly direction, having 
been ascertained to alter their course, and to flow after- 
wards to the southward and westward. It would secui 
therefore that the river Darling is the common recep- 
tacle for the various streams that rise on the western de- 
clivity of the mountains that run parallel to the east 
coast of the continent — the Macquarie, the Castlereagh, 
^^be Peel, and the two rivers discovered by Mr, Cun- 
^■kgham — Major Mitchell's conjecture in regard to the 
^Htothem waters still remaining to be verified by future 
^^licovery. 

I have already stated, that during the government 

of Major-General Macquarie, a river of considerable 

magnitude, called the Morumbidgee, was discovered 

flowing vrith a rapid westerly course from the elevated 

^^table-land to the southward and westward of Port 

^Hfekson. Highly favourable accounts reached the 

^HMeny from time to time of the country on the banks 

^^f*thi8 river, and the interesting report tliat was given by 

two gentlemen of the district of Bathurst, who had 

traced it for one hundred and fifty miles beyond the 

farthest cattle-station in the interior, served only to 

increase the mystei^ in which its fate was enveloped, 

Wid to heighten the general desire to ascertain whether 

Ultimately reached the surronnding ocean. An expe- 
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dition of discovery was accordingly fitted out to proeeel 
down the Morumbidgee, in the moi^ of Novemher, 
1829, of which Captain Start, who had shortly befi^ 
ascertained the termination of the river Macqnaiie^ 
and the existence of a still larger river in the westOB 
interior, with so much credit to himself and sa miM^ 
satisfaction to the colony, was entrusted with the coob- 
mand. 

In the upper part of its course the Morumbidgee 
traverses a country consisting chiefly of grassy hills and 
romantic valleys, well fitted for the residence and 
subsistence of civilized man. Aknig the course of the 
river there is a succession of flats, some on the right and 
others on the left bank of the stream ; some of hfger 
and others of smaller extent, which, according to Cap- 
tain Sturt, ** for richness of schI, and for abundance of 
pasture, can no where be excelled." Farther to the 
westward the country is of an inferior character, and on 
approaching the meridian on which the Lachlan rivsr 
had been ascertained by Mr« Oxley to disappear in an 
extensive marsh, considerably to the northward, it esr 
hibits the aspect of absolute stierility and hopeless 
desolation. It would seem, indeed, that the overflow- 
ings of the marshes of the Lachlan are carried off by a 
series of insignificant rills into the bed of the Morumr 
bidgee, just as those of the marshes of the Macquarie 
are left to find their way into the channel of the Dar- 
ling. About fifty miles to the westward of these 
marshes the Morumbidgee empties its diminished cur- 
rent into a noble river flowing from the eastward, to 
which Captain Sturt gave the name of the Murrojf* 
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At the poiot where it receives the Morumbidgee, the 
Murray is about three hundred and fifty feet in width, 
and from twelve to twenty in depth. " Its reaches," 
says Captain Sturt, " were from half to three quarters 
of a mile in length, and the views upon it were splen- 
did. Its transparent waters were running over a sandy 
bed at the rate of two and a half knots an hour, and its 
banks, although averaging eighteen feet in height, were 
evidently Bubject to floods." " Tlie river," adds the 
same intelhgent traveller, in a subsequent paragraph, 
" improved upon us at every mile. Its reaches were of 
noble breadth and splendid appearance. Its current 
was stronger, and it was fed by numerous springs." 

PThe Murray is in all likelihood formed by the con- 
ence of the three rivers, already mentioned, that 
tre crossed by Messrs. Hovell and Hume on their 
expedition to Port PhilUp in the year 1S24; and 
it probably constitutes the common receptacle of the 
western waters of the south-east angle of the continent 
of Australia. From its junction with the Morumbidgee, 
it flows in a west-northwesterly direction for about 
^^fifty or sixty miles, and is then joined by a noble river 
^^Hft hundred yards in width flowing from the north- 
^^■hrd, which Captain Sturt supposes, with evident 
^™propriety, to be the Darling, the common receptacle of 
the western waters from the twenty-ninth parallel of 
south latitude. From the point of its junction with the 
latter river, the Murray pursues a south-westerly course 
for about fifty or sixty miles farther, and then flows 
due south for the remainder of its course. " We 
passed some beautiful scenery," saya Captain Sturt, in 
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the ioterestiiig narrative of this part of his expeditidB; 
'' in the oooree of the day. The river preserved a 
direct southerly course, and could not in any phoe 
have been less than four hundred yards iii breadA.*^ 
** As we proceeded down it, tht valley'^ (throu^ wliick 
the river winds) ** expanded to the width of tvro miks; 
the alluvial flats became proportionably larger, aik) a 
small lake generally occupied their centre. Tbey weft 
extensively covered with reeds and grass ; for which lea* 
son, notwithstanding that they were a little elevated 
above the level of the stream, I do not think th^ate 
subject to overflow. Parts of them may be kdd under 
water, but cert^nly not the whole. The^ rains at-llifc 
head of the Murray and its tributaries mart be 
unusually severe to prolong their effects to this distamt 
region, and the flats bordering it appear by sncceanie 
depositions to have only just gained a height above 
the further influence of the floods. Should this prove 
to be the case, the valley may be decidedly laid down 
as a most desirable spot, whether we r^ard the rich- 
ness of its soil, its rock formation, its locality, ov the 
extreme facility of water-communication along it.." 

The Murray was found to terminate in an extensive 
lake on the smthem eoas^ near the gulf of St. Vifr 
cent. 

'' We had at length arrived," says Gaptaia Sturt, en 
asc^iding att eminence to obtain a view of the country, at 
a place where the mtr suddenly expianded into a wide 
basin, '^ at the teinaottuatioac^ the Murray. ImmedSmtely 
below me wasa beautiful lake, winch appeared to be afit» 
ting reservoirforthe noble stream that hadledus toi^and 



which was now ruffled by the breeze that swept over it. 
The ranges (which bad previously been seento the west- 
ward) were more distinctly visible, stretching from south 
to north, and were certainly distant forty miles. They had 
a regular unbroken outline ; declining gradually to the 
south, but terminating abruptly at a lofty mountain 
northerly. I had no doubt on my mind of tbis being 
the Mount Lofty of Captain Flinders, or tbat the range 
was that immediately to the eastward of St. Vincent's 
Gulf. Between ns and the ranges a beautiful promon- 
tory shot into the lake, being a continuation of the right 
bank of the Murray. Over this promontory the waters 
stretched to the base of the ranges, and formed an ex- 
tensive bay. To the north-west the country was exceed- 
ingly low, but distant peaks were just visible over it. 
To tlie south-weflt a bold headland showed itself; be- 
yond which, to the westward, there was a clear and 
open sea visible, through a strait forraed by tbis head- 
land, and a point projecting from the opposite shore. 
To the east and south-east, the country was low, ex- 
cepting the left shore of the lake, which was backed by 
some minor elevations crowned with cypresses. Even 
while gazing on this fine scene, I could not but regret 
that the Murray bad thus terminated ; for I immediately 
foresaw that, in all probability, we should be disap- 
pointed in finding any practicable communication be- 
tween the lake and the ocean, as it was evident that 
the fonner was not much influenced by tides." " We 
pitched our tents on a low track of land that stretched 
away seemingly for many miles directly behind us to 
B eastw&rd. It was of the richest soil, being a black 
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vegetable deposit^ and, although now high above iti 
influence, the lake had, it was evident, once fonned ft 
part of its bed/' ♦ 

The lake Alexandrina (for such was the name by 
which Captain Sturt designated the noble sheet of 
water into which the Murray disembogues its current) is 
sixty miles in length and forty in breadth, and is sitit- 
ated to the eastward of the gulf of St. Vincent, between 
the one hundred and thirty-ninth and one hundred tod 
fortieth degrees of east longitude on the* southern coast 
of Australia. It communicates with the ocean in 
Encounter Bay by a narrow channel, impracticaUa 
even for boats ; and, although the point has not yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained, there is reason to be- 
lieve that there is no navigable outlet in any other 
direction. Some time after Captain Sturt's expedition. 
Captain Barker, a meritorious officer, also of the Thi^ 
ty-ninth Regiment, who was then Commandant at 
King George's Sound, was ordered by His Excellency 
General Darling to examine the southern coast in the 
vicinity of the lake, on his return to head-quarters, after 
the transference of that settlement to the colony of 
Swan River. But that unfortunate o£Bcer being, it 
would seem, zealous overmuch in the dischai^ of his 
duty, was speared by the natives when separated from 
the rest of his party by a nan*ow inlet on the coast, 
across which he- had swum alone to examine the beach 
on the opposite shore ; and the public are therefore 
deprive in the mean time of the accurate information 

* " Two Expeditions into the Interior of Sonthem Anstralia/' &e. 
By Captain Charlef Start* Thirty-ninth Foot. London, 1833. 
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which he woald doubtless have afforded them in regard 
to the outlets^ and the general character of the country 
in the yicinityy of the lake. 

But although there should be no practicable outlet 
fncnn the Lake Alexandrina to the oce^n, the discoyeries 
ei^ted by Captain Sturt, in the course of his second 
expedition, are of the utmost importance to the colony 
of New South Wales, and (if His Majesty's Govern* 
meat could only be induced to view the matter in its 
proper light) to the mother country itself. A vast 
extent of available land, in a climate of unequalled 
saiobrityy has been thrown open for future colonization ; 
and, I have no hesitation in adding, that if thousands 
and tens of thousands of the superabundant i^cul^- 
toiHl population of Great Britain and Ireland are not 
speedily settled on that land, and elevated in due sea- 
son from a state of poverty and miserable dependence; 
into an industrious, contented, and useful peasantry^ it 
18 neither because the thing is impracticable, nor be- 
cause an extensive emigration of persons of that class 
would not pay itself if judiciously conducted, but sim- 
ply because the real interests of the mother country are 
not properly understood. ** The valley of the Murray, 
at its entrance," says Captain Sturt, '' cannot be less 
than four miles in breadth. The river does not occupy 
the centre, but inclines to either side, according to its 
windings, and thus the flats are of greater or less 
extent, according to the distance of the river from the 
base of the hills. It is to be remarked that the bottom 
of the valley is extremely level, and extensively covered 
with reeds. ' From the latter circumstance one would 
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be led to infer that these flats ere eubjeot to overfloi^ 
and no doubt can exist as to the fact of their beingi at 
least partially if not wholly^ under water at times."--* 
*' If the valley of the Murray is not subject to flogd^ it 
has only recently gained a haght above the influence 
of the river, and still retains all the character of flooded 
land. In either case, however, it contains land thatii 
of the very richest kind-^soil that is the pure aceunnir 
lation of vegetable matter, and is as black as ebony. U 
its hundreds of thousands of acres were praoticilly 
available, I should not hesitate to pronounce it one of 
the richest spots of equal extent on earth, and higUj 
favoured in other respects. How far it is availsUe 
remains tao be proved ; sxtd an opinion upon either Mt 
would be hazardous, although that of its liability i» 
flood would, most probably, be nearest to trath.''-r^' I 
would, however, obserfe that there are many paitsof 
the valley decidedly above the reach (^ flood." * 
The groat extent of absolutely sterile land int^rveniDg 



* Captain Stiirt seems to bave forgotten that one of the most fertile, 
most populous, and earliest settled tracts in New South Wales is sab}ect 
to floods in a higli degree — I allude to the vaUey of the Hawkesbnry. 
The availableness of land in the colony does not depend on its being 
beyond the reach of inundations, as Captain S. appears to intimate. 
On the contrary, the small settler or agriculturist prefers land for the 
purposes of cultivation that is occasionally flooded^ to fonest-laiMl beyoo^ 
the reach of floods. On the other hand, it cannot be supposed that a 
river with so wide an embouchure as the Murray should inundate the 
level country on its banks to any great depth. The valley may be occa- 
sionally under water, but the floods cannot be at all oomparable withtkofi 
of the Hawkesbury, where the occasional occurrence of inundations is no 
obstacle whatever to the occupation and cultivation of the land formed 
by their deposits. 



IjStween the settled portions of the territory of Nev 
South Wales and the valley of the Murray, and the 
hability of that portion of the interior of the AuBtrahaa 
continent to extensive inundations, will in all likehhood 
preclude the establishment of" any practicable land- 
communication between the eastern and southern coasts 
by the Morumbidgee. But there is unquestionably no 
part of the Australian continent which affords bo eligi- 
ble a prospect for the establisliraent of an independent 
colony as the valley of the Murray, the shores of the 
Lake Alexandrina, and the promontory intervening 
between the western exlremity of that lake and the 
gulf of St. Vincent. And if a colony of free emigrants 
were settled in these localities, as has recently been 
proposed, the difficulties of an overland communication 
with New South Wales would perhaps rather be ad- 
vantageous to the settlement than detrimental. The 
character of the country through which the river, sup- 
posed to be the Darling, winds its solitary way from 
the northward, is of course altogether unknown ; and so 
also is that of the country to the eastward along the 
banks of the Murray, above the junction of that river 
with the Morumbidgee ; hut there is reason to prog- 
nosticate favourably in both cases. At all events the 
advantages likely to result to a colony established on 
the shores of tlte Lake Alexandrina from the possession 
of so eligible a means of communication with the dis- 
tant interior as would evidently be afforded by two 
navigable rivers, are too obvious to require enumera- 
tion. Those parts of the shores of the lake itself that 
have hitherto been examined have been ascertained to 
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be well fitted for the residence of civilized man ; while 
the country intervening between the lake and the golf 
of St. Vincent, which it seems was partially examiDed 
by Captain Barker, is spoken of in the highest terms 
by the survivors of his party, as a country in everj 
respect fitted by nature for the settlement and sob* 
sistence of a numerous population. '^ It would apt 
pear," says Captain Sturt, in reference to this part of 
the Australian Continent, '^ that a spot has at length 
been found upon the south coast of New Holland, to 
which the colonist might venture with every prospect 
of success, and in whose valleys the exile might hope 
to build for himself and for his family a peacefol and 
prosperous home. All who have ever landed upon the 
eastern shore of St. Vincent's Gulf agree as to the 
richness of its soil and the abundance of its pasture; 
Indeed if we cast our eyes upon the chart, and exanuoe 
the natural features of the country behind Cape JerviS) 
we shall no longer wonder at its differing in soil and 
fertility from the low and sandy tracks that generally 
prevail along the shores of Australia. 

'' The country immediately behind Cape Jervis may, 
strictly speaking, be termed a promontory, bounded to 
the west by St. Vincent's Gulf, and to the east by the 
Lake Alexandrina and the sandy tract separating that 
basin from the sea. Supposing a line to be drawn fi:om 
the parallel of 34° 40' to the eastward, it will strike the 
Murray river about twenty-five miles above the head of 
the lake, and will clear the ranges of which Mount 
Lofty and Mount Barker are the respective terminations. 
This line will cut off a space whose greatest breadth 
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ivill be fifty-five miles, whose length from north to 
sooth will be seventy-five, and whose surface exceeds 
seren millions of acres ; from which if we deduct two 
millions for the unavailable hills, we shall have five 
nulfions of acres of land, of rich soil, upon which no 
scmb exists, and whose most distant points are ac- 
cessible, through a level country on the one hand and 
by water on the other. 

V •^ The only objection that can be raised to the occu- 
pation of this spot is the want of an available harbour. 
Yet it admits of great doubt whether the contiguity of 
Kai^roo Island to Cape Jervis, and the fact of its 
possessing a safe and commodious harbour, certainly at 
an available distance, does not in a great measure 
vemove the objection. Certain it is that no port, with 
tlie exception t>f that on the shores of which the capital 
of Australia is situated, offers half the convenience 
of this, although it be detached between three and four 
leagues from the main."* 

All who feel interested in the progress of geographical 
discovery in the Australian continent will sympathize 
^th Captain Sturt in his ardent desire that the re- 
cently discovered rivers may speedily be traced to 
their respective sources ; and all who feel interested 
in promoting the real welfare of the mother country 
^11 onncide with that gentleman in wishing that a 
portion of her superabundant, semi-pauper agricultural 
population were speedily transformed into an industrious 
and contented peasantry, as they doubtless might be 

• *' Two expeditions into the Interior of Southern Australia/' &c., by 
Captain Start, yol. ii. p. ^^, 
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with little difficulty on the shorea of Southem Australia. 
I cannot, however, bring this imperfect sketch of Aus- 
traUan discovery to a close without adding a single re- 
mark in reference to Captain Sturt himself. That 
officer, I conceive, has merited well of the colony of 
New South Wales, not only for the important dis^ 
coveries he has effected in the interior of the continent 
of Australia, but for the skill and judiciousiiess widi 
which he conducted the two expeditions under his 
command, in the perilous and toying sendee in which be 
was engi^ed. For not only did he bring back &t 
whole of his party on both occasions without losing a 
man, but his intercourse with the numerous and some- 
times troublesome and even hostile natives^ wiib whom 
became in frequent and dangerous.oontact in the course 
of his last expedition, was uniformly managed without 
bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1 ■ 

VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE COLONY 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
BOURKE. 



Nnllos in orbe sinus Baiis praelacet amcenis. 

Horace. 

Bo!tBay Bay, or, as it is now designated. New South Wales, is atpre- 
^ant the;first of the British Colonies. 



I WAS walking with my late brother, Mr. George Lang, 
on the bank of the Parramatta river one beautiful even- 
ing in the year 1824, when the late Bungary, chief of 
the Sydney tribe of black natives, was pulling down 
the river, in a boat which he had received as a present 
firom the Governor, with his two jins or wives. My 
brother accosted Bungary on his coming up with us, 
and the good-natured chief immediately desired his jins 
to rest upon their oars. During the short conversation 
that ensued, my brother requested Bungary to show 
ua how Governor Macquarie made a bow. Bungary 
happened to be dressed at the time in the old uniform 
of a military officer, and accordingly standing up in the 
stem of his boat and taking off his cocked hat with the 
requisite punctilio, he made a low formal bow with all 
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the dignity and the grace of a general officer of the old 
school. My brother then requested him to show ns 
how Governor Brisbane made a bow ; to which Bangary 
very properly repUed in broken English, *''top,Uop: 
bail* me do it that yet : 'top nudda Gubbatia- come** In 
short, Bungary could exhibit the peculiar manner of 
every Governor he had seen in the colony ; but he held 
it a point of honour never to exhibit the reigning 
Governor. 

In conformity to this prudent maxim of Australian 
aboriginal policy, I might now bring my series of his- 
torical sketches to a close, leaving to some future colo- 
nial historian the task of exhibiting an outline of the 
administration of His Excellenqy Major-General Boutke, 
the present Governor of New South Wales. But, as it 
was my intention, on commencing these. sketches, to 
afford the reader a general view of the present state of 
the colony, which of course cannot be done without ad- 
verting to the acts of the -first eighteen months of His 
Excellency's government, I shall proceed forthwith to 
fulfil that intention, and I trust I shall be enabled to do so 
in the same spirit of candour and impartial justice which 
I am conscious I have hitherto maintained. In what 
I have already written I have not been restrained from 
telling what may possibly prove disagreeable truths, by 
the fear of giving offence in any quarter. I trust that 
in what remains to be written I shall not be chargeable 
with the meanness of adulation. 

Major-General Richard Bourke, the eighth Go* 
vemor of New South Wales, arrived in the colony 

* 3ai7 is a particle of negation in the language of the Aborigines. 
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on the 2iid of Peeember^ 1831 ; His Honour the Lieu*^ 
tenaQt-QoYemor, Colonel Lindesay, of His Majesty's 
39th raiment, now in India, having discharged the 
duties of Acting-Governor during the interval that had 
elftpsed after General DarHng left the colony. 
■ ' I have already mentioned that one of the earliest acts 
of the present Governor was to break off all connexion 
<m the part of the government with the colonial press. 
This was an act of which the policy was evident and 
fipquesiionabley and of which the colony has already 
expeiienced the beneficial effects. The patronage which 
the colcmial government had previously afforded the 
Sydney Gazette had naturally been regarded with no 
nmM degree of envy by the editors of the other colonial 
piip^By and it not only enabled the latter to designate 
that paper, as they generally did, with some show of 
JQ^tice, the paid official^ but to identify the government 
With all the sentiments it promulgated- So long as this 
pMronage was afforded, there was materiel enough in 
the colony for the construction of a regular systematic 
c^porition to all the measures of government, antece* 
daatly to the fanded discovery of any thing mischievous 
or oppressive in these measures themselves ; and it only 
required the government to make one decidedly false 
st^^ or the government paper to give utterance to some 
exceptionable sentiment or some ill-timed adulation, to 
justify the editors of the other papers in their own esti- 
mation and in that of all their adherents, in affixing 
their heavy drag to the wheels of the colonial state- 
carriage, and in ever afterwards keeping it there with 
the utmpst pertinacity, whether the horses were toiling 

VOL. I. M. 
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up the hill or galloping furiously down* In depriving the^ 
Gazette, therefore, of the patronage of goTemmenti and 
in uniformly leaving the measures of his administratioa 
to speak for themselves, His Excellency Major*General 
Bourke has not only removed an apple of discord from 
the busy arena of colonial politics, but consulted his 
ov^n peace of mind, and effectually promoted the gene* 
ral tranquillity of the colony. Nay, I am fully per- 
suaded that if General Darling had only pursued a 
similar course, he would have saved himself a world of 
annoyance, and his government would never have been 
distinguished in the annals of the colony by an era o/* 
libels. 

The feverish condition of the colony during the kfter 
part of the administration of General Darling naturdly 
produced a state of general suspicion and distrust in the 
community at large. It is gratifying to state, however^ 
that this unhappy condition of affairs entirely ceased on 
the accession of his successor. Mutual confidence has 
been restored in the colony; and a man may now 
openly converse or dine with persons who were for- 
merly on the list of the proscribed, without indulging 
any fear of its being reported to his disadvantage at 
Government-House. 

One of the grand mistakes of Sir Thomas Brisbane 
was his throwing himself, towards the close of his go- 
vernment, into the hands of the emancipists. General 
Darling, I apprehend, was equally unfortunate in throw- 
ing himself into those of the exclusionists. The pre- 
sent Governor, I am happy to state, has hitherto most 
wisely kept himself clear of both parties, and^ by mani« 
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festing a spirit aod pursuing a course of conciliation 
towards all parlies, has well nigh annihilated party- 
spirit ihroTighout the colony. 

At the same time, with the personal application and 
the talents for business undoubtedly possessed by 
General Darling, His Excellency evidently conjoins the 
vigour and the firmness of Governor Macquarie. The 
importance of a conibinationof quaUtiesof this kind, on 
the part of a ruler, to the general prosperity and the 
rapid advancement of a young colony, is incalculable. 
Compared with a man of feeble and irresolute character, 
there is ail the difiFerence that there is in the case of a 
time-piece, when its main-spring is possessed on the one 

a^Aod of the requisite strength and elasticity, and when 
^IB neither too strong nor elastic enough on the other to 
^ercome the resistance of the inferior machinery. To 
continue the metaphor, the colonial time-piece was evi- 
dently a great deal too slow when Governor Bourke 

^jgrived in the colony. His Excellency, however, has 

^^^nched the regulator, and its rapidly accelerated move- 

^H|ktat is already apparent. 

^^^ The good understanding that now prevails in the 
colony between the Governor and the colonists has 
doubtless been owing, in some measure, to the favour- 
able circumstances in which His Excellency has been 
placed by the Home Government, in regard to the 
disposal of Crown land. All the former Governors 
of New South Wales were empowered to grant portions 
of unlocated Crown land to private individuals— under 
1 specific restrictions, it is true, but in reality 
Icording to their own private judi^ment, and virtually 
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without any limitation. It cannot be suji^^osed that so 
important a prerogative could be exercised in many 
cases, without giving great, offence in particular quar- 
ters. Charges of partiality or of injustice were accord- 
^g^y urged against the Governors of the colony without 
intermission ; for every person naturally thought himself 
fuUy eptitled to the same extent of land as any other 
inhabitant of the colony, in similar circumstances, had 
obtained from the government. An entirely new s^ystem, 
l^AxweYer, has been introduced, by order of His Ma- 
jesty's Government, within the last two years, in r^ard 
to the alienation of Crown land in the colo^> the 
Governor being no longer authorized to grant land in 
^y quantity or to any person except for schoob, 
churches, glebes, or oth^ pubhe purposes. The only 
i^pde.of alienatii^ Crown lands at present authorized 
by Government is by sale at a public auction ; but 
no land of this description is sold unless previously 
applied for by an intending purchaser ; and that pur- 
chaser's intention to bid for a particular tract must 
always be duly notified in the Government Gazette, three 
months before the day of sale. A minimum price for 
building allotments in Sydney and the other towns of 
the colony is fixed by the Surveyor-General ; the mini- 
mum price of five shillings an acre being fixed by the 
Home Government for all the other land in the territory. 
It is the general opinion in New South Wales, that 
these regulations have operated rather unfavourably for 
the colony, by discouraging the emigration of respect- 
able persons of moderate capital from the mother 
Country^ and that in so far as they apply to such 
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emigrants they ought to be somewhat modified/ so as 
to afford a sort of bounty on emigration. But there 
niBither is, nor can be, any difference of opinion in 
regard to their highly beneficial operation on the actual 
population of the colony itself, in relieving the colonial 
government on the one hand of a load of most inridious 
responsibility, and in depriving the disappointed, or the 
discontented^ of a fruitful source of dissatisfaction on 
the other. 

. Certain approaches have also been made by th^ 
present Governor, towards evincing that degree of libe* 
rahty and of deference to public opinion in conducting 
the government of the colony, which the spirit of the 
age and its own growing importance would seem to 
demand ; and I am happy to add that they have uni- 
formly been well received by the colonists. It had been 
f)ropo6ed, for instance, by a member of the Legislative 
Council, that the deliberations of that body should be 
held with open doors ; b\it the majority of the members 
being older than the Reform Bill, the proposition was 
negatived as a matter of course. The Governor, how<^ 
ever, has sance ordered the proceedings of the council to 
be regularly transmitted by the clerk to all the news« 
papers of the colony for general information ; and I am 
happy to state that moderate men of all classes through*- 
out the territory have accepted the measure as a token 
for good, in regard to their speedily obtaining further 
and more substantial advantages. Quarterly accounts 
of the colonial revenue are also published for general 
information ; and estimates of the expenditure of the 
government for each succeeding year are drawn np. 
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Bubmitted to the council, and published in the Colony iti 
the month of June of the year preceding. 

Having thus commenced his government under highly 
favourable auspices, His Excellency made a series of 
tours during the past year* (1832), to its different 
settlements, to ascertain their actual state, and their 
capabilities for improvement. On these occasions, the 
popularity of his government uniformly secured him a 
cordial reception, and he v^as accordingly ivelcomed ataR 
the settlements he visited with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Several miles from the settlement of Bathurst, all the 
respectable proprietors of the district met him on hoise- 
back, and escorted him to the settlement. His reception 
at Argyle was equally flattering ; and the town of 
Maitland, at Hunter's River, was illuminated in honour 
of his visit. 

In exhibiting a general outline of the present state of 
the colony, the first subject of interest that presents 
itself is the amount and distribution of its population. 
It is rather unfortunate, indeed, that our information on 
this important point is at present by no means accurate ; 
but as the Legislative Council of the colony has just 
ordered a census of the inhabitants to be taken, a degree 
of certainty respecting it will very speedily be attained. 
In the mean time, an approximation to the truth, suffi* 
ciently accurate for our present purpose, may doubtless 
be made. 

* This part of the work was written in the Southern Atlantic^ near 
Cape Horn, in September, 1833. The circumstance is doubtless imma- 
terial to the reader, but it senres to explain occasional references to time 
in the course of the work. 
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I have already stated that in the year 1800, when 
Governor Hunter returned to England, the whole popu- 
lation of the colony amounted to about eight thousand 
souU. 1 have not been able to ascertain its exact 
amount on the arrival of Governor Macquarie at the 
cloae of the year 1 809 ; but in all probability it did not 
exceed from eleven to twelve thousand. As it exceeded 
twenty-four thousand, however, in the year 1822, the 
firat year of the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
the whole population of the colony must have been 
doubled in the course of Governor Macquarie's admi- 
nistration. The annual census, during the four years 
of Sir Thomas Brisbane's government, eshibits the 
following amount : 

Total population of the colony in 1822 24,188 

Ditto ditto 1823 28,333 

Ditto ditto 1824 33,595 

Ditto ditto 1825 36,366 

the rate of increase being nearly four thousand persons 

per annum. 

During the government of His Excellency General 
Darhng a census of the inhabitants of the colony was 
taken by order of the Government, in the year 1828; 
but there is abundant reason to believe that that census 
was extremely incorrect, as the result exhibited a popu- 
lation of little more than thirty-seven thousand. In- 
deed, from the mode in which the census of 1828 was 
taken, accuracy could scarcely have been expected. 
Schedules, for example, were ordered to he left at every 
Jiouse by the constable of the district, with a view to 
leir being filled up by the householder< But as the 
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latter was required to specify whether he had arrited 
in the colony as a free emigrant or as a convict, and to 
descend into equally minute particulars respecting every 
member of his family, offence was naturally and justly 
taken by many reputable persons who had arrived in the 
colony as convicts, but whose subsequent good conduct, 
as the heads of families, surely entitled them to expect 
that the Government at least would not put them to the 
que$tion relative to their past history. Many. of the 
returns were of consequence notoriously incorrect, and 
cases have been ascertained also in which whole families 
bad been entirely omitted through the carelessness of 
the constables. 

The number of free emigrants who arrived in New 
South Wales during the government of Greneral Darling 
was certainly considerably smaller for each year than 
the corresponding number during the administration of 
Sir T. Brisbane ; but as the number of marriages and 
births within the colony during General Darling's 
government greatly exceeded the corresponding num- 
ber during Sir T. Brisbane's, I am inclined to believe 
that the deficiency from free emigration was much more 
than compensated by the greater increase from other 
sources. Allowing, therefore, an annual increase of four 
thousand persons, the present population of the colony 
cannot be less than from sixty-five to seventy thou- 
sand souls. 

The population of NeW South Wales is partly con- 
centrated in towns, and partly dispersed over the whole 
extent of the colonial territory. The latter portion 
of the coloniaL population is employed almost exclusively 
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k) the pursuits of agriculture and grazing ; the former, 
exclusive of the military and the officers and clerka 
connected with the public service^ chiefly in mercantile 
pursuits, in the practice of the various mechanical arts, 
in dealing and shop-keeping, &c. 

The capital of the colony, and the seat of the colonial 
government, is Sydney. The town of Sydney is beau- 
tifully situated on Sydney Cove, one of the numerous 
and romantic inlets of Port Jackson, about seven miles 
firom the entrance of the harbour. The Heads of Port 
Jaokson, or the headlands at the mouth of the harbour, 
donstttute one of the grandest and most interesting « 
features in the natural scenery of the country. To 
a person approaching the land from the eastward, 
the coast presents an apparently unbroken line of lofty, 
precipitous, sandstone-cliffs, along the base of which 
the big waves of the vast Pacific Ocean dash fearfully 
when the wind blows strongly from the eastward; 
eaufting dense volumes of spray and whitish vapour 
to aflcend to the summits of the highest cliffs alL 
along the coast. The entrance is designated, at a 
great distance at sea, by the light-house, or Macquarie 
tower,-— a circular building of cut stone, surmounted 
by a lantern with a revolving light on the South Head — 
but no opening of any kind can be perceived till you 
come close in with the land. At a small distance from 
the Heads, however, an opening is at length perceived 
in the iron-bound coast ; and the idea you immediately 
and unavoidably form of it is, that the cliffs on either 
side have been violently rent asunder by some mighty 
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OHiTiilaion of nature, to afford a passage for vessds 
into some place of security :— 

Hinc atque hinc rasto mpei, geminiqne minantur 

In o«elain toopali, qvonua sab ▼•rCice Imte 

^quora tuta ailent. 

Viae. 

High on the right and laft, tremendoof rocks 
Tower upwards to the heavens, beneath whose clitfs 
The sea sleeps placidly. 

The entrance at the Heads is about a mile and tlure^ 
quarters wide'; but the height of the cliffs and the idea 
of boundlessness which the ocean scenery has jMrevioosly 
impressed upon the mind make it appear inueh nar* 
rower* On getting round Middle Head, a pmnt of liuKi 
stretching out from the southern side of the harbour^ 
and completely concealing the opening from the eye of 
an observer at a few miles' distance at sea, the scene 
surpasses description. You immediately find yourself 
on the bosom of a large lake, extending to a great 
distance in a westerly direction, with innumerable coves 
or inlets stretching inland to the right and left ; some 
presenting sandy beaches and grassy lawns, others lined 
with a barrier of grey rocks cast in the most fantastic 
moulds, and surmounted in all directions with out* 
landish but most beautiful shrubbery. 

Many of the most interesting localities on the shores 
of Port Jackson, between Sydney and the Heads, are in 
the hands of private proprietors ; and the richly and 
endlessly diversified beauties of- nature, which^ they 
uniformly exhibit, are in some instances enhanced by 
the maimer in which they appear contrasted with the 
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tasteful habitations of men. Several neat cottages have 
been erected by the pilots of Sydney, on a sandy beach 
immediately behind the South Head, A little nearer 
'the town is the picturesque cottage of Vaucluse, the le- 
lidence of Mr. Wentworth the barrister ; and somewhat 
nearer still is the splendid villa of Point Piper, formerly 
the residence of Captain Piper, naval officer of the 
colony. On Woolloomoolloo Hill, an elevated pro- 
jection of the land, situated between Woolloomoolloo 
and Elizabeth bays, about a mile from Sydney on the 
lid^ of the harbour, moat of the civil officers 
the colony have built houses of respectable appear- 
allotments granted them for the purpose by 
[e late Governor, the view of which from the water 
i« highly interesting and enlivening. And on the oppo- 
site side of the harbour, or what is called the North 
Shore, a few handsome cottages have also been erected, 
besides wharfs and stores belonging to merchants in 
Sydney connected with the fisheries and the New 

,land trade. 

he town of Sydney, which I believe received its 

;e in honour of the first lord of the admiralty, at the 
time when the territory was taken possession of for 
Great Britain, was originally confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the cove of the same name, which ex- 
tends only a short distance inland in a southerly di- 
rection from the main harbour. At the entrance of the 
4o»e there are forts— of no great strength however — on 
||be extremities of the two ridges that form its eastern 

western shores, the one called Dawes' Battery, and 
( other Fort Macquarie. At the head of the cove 
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tbe^ ridges attain a considerable elevation ; .and' ou 
their sloping sides and towering summits, as well as in 
the valley between, the town of Sydney now extends 
nearly two miles from Dawes' fiattery to the southv^ard, 
the ridges gradually subsiding till the ground becomes 
nearly a dead level. The principal streets run in a 
northerly and southerly direction, parallel to that of the 
ridges, and are crossed nearly at right angles by other 
streets, that terminate in a second and much more ex* 
teHsiye cove to the westward, called Cockle Bay or 
Darling Harbour. In short, there can scarcely be 
imagined a finer situation for a large mercantile dty; 
and it is much to be regretted that so little advantage 
was taken, in the earlier years of the colony, of its 
admirable locality, and so little attention evinced in 
laying down a proper plan for its gradual extension. 

Of the public buildings in Sydney there are few that 
deserve particular notice for their architecture. In 
design and execution, the Australian College buildings, 
recently erected by a number of free emigrant Scotch 
mechanics, on the plan generally pursued in the new 
^town of Edinburgh^ are beyond comparison the first 
in the colony. These mechanics, however, have already 
been the means of effecting a very striking improvement 
in the architecture of the town ; and buildings are now 
erecting both in Sydney and in various other parts 
of the territory of a much superior character to any pre- 
viously erected in New South Wales. Government-House 
is merely a large and rather ancient cottage, occupying 
a beautiful situation on the eastern side of the cove, 
but scarcely suited for the residence of the Governor. 
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St. James' Church is a plain brick^building, with a tall 
and rather hanclsome spire. The Court-House, and 
a lai^e building intended for a Charity School for the 
town of Sydney, were erected in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood at the recommendation of ,Mr« Commissioner 
Bigge, that the whole might appear a single pile of 
building and have a more imposing effect. The effect, 
however, is any thing but imposing ; the three large 
masses of brick- work being brought into juxtaposition 
without the least taste or judgment. The Roman 
Catholic Chapel is an ambitious edifice, built of hewn 
stone in the form of a cross, and occupying a very 
conspicuous situation when viewed from the water. 
The Sydney College, of which a large hall or class- 
room is all that has as yet been erected^ will also be 
a fine building when completed — more creditable, in- 
deed, for its design than for its execution. The Scots 
Church is a plain substantial edifice of free-stone, with a 
square tower or belfry, and Gothic arched windows^ 
A range of covered sheds built of polished stone and of 
rather imposing appearance is nOw erecting, at the 
expense of Government, for the accommodation of 
persons exposing goods for sale in the market-place; 
and a tunnel for the conveyance of goods to and from 
the western Cove, or Darling Harbour, was about to 
be commenced when I left the colony, the intervening 
ridge being of difficult ascent on either side. The 
General Hospital I have already mentioned elsewhere. 

It is from the daily increasing number, however, and 
the daily improving character of the various private 
buildings, that are now erecting everywhere in the town 
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of Sydney, that a proper idea can be formed of thepre'^ 
sent state and the rapid progress of the Australian capital. 
Wharfs, warehouses, shops, dwelling-houses, public-* 
houses, windmills, steam-mills, 8cc. 8cc. ; in short, build- 
ings of every kind that may be supposed necessary in a 
busy, bustling, commercial sea-port town, are erecting 
in all parts of Sydney ; many of them of brick, and not 
a few of cut stone — and the demand for such buildings is 
daily increasing. A piece of ground, well situated for 
business in the town of Sydney, was sold by auction 
during the year 1832, on behalf of a family of orphan 
children, for the period of eleven years ; the purchaser 
paying a certain sum annually for the ground, and 
binding himself to leave buildings upon it, at the 
expiration of the period for which it was sold, of a 
certain value. A range of shops of very creditable ap- 
pearance was accordingly erected by the lessee, to the 
number I should imagine of about twenty-four, of one 
half of which the rental was £ 65 each, and that of the 
others considerably higher. They were all occupied by 
reputable persons, (chiefly free emigrants recently ar- 
rived,) in various lines of business, as soon as they were 
finished ; and the following list of the occupations of 
the tenants of the greater number of them, which I 
happen to recollect from having lived in their immediate 
vicinity, will afford the reader a better idea of the pro- 
gress of the colony than I could hope to give him in a 
whole series of paragraphs : — 
2 Bakers 1 Pastry-cook 

1 Cook's shop and chop- 1 Butcher 

house 1 Surgeon and apothecary 
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1 Gopper-piate engraver 1 Silversmith 

I Music-seller 1 Brazier 

i Cutler and surgical in- 1 Bazaar for perfumery and 

strument maker trinkets 

1^ Slop-clothing shop 1 Baby-linen warehouse 

1 Haberdashery-shop 1 Cqach-office 

1 Leather warehouse 2 Public-houses 

I Saddler 1 Tailor. 

3 Shoemakers 

Indeed, it would be no easy task to enumerate the 
various branches of business that are followed in Syd^ 
nejy and to particularize the different modes by which 
the industrious portion of its inhabitants obtain a liveli- 
hood* There are no fewer than four steam-flourmills 
m or near the town, besides a number of windmills on 
the heights around it. There are soap-manufactories ; 
manufactories both of tallow and sperm candles ; foun- 
deries on a small scale for casting either brass or iron ; 
breweries for the manufacture of Australian beer, either 
from sugar or from malt ; distilleries for the manufacture 
c^ colonial gin from maize and barley ; rope manufacto- 
ries ; tanneries ; hat manufactories, &c. &c., while the 
roads of the colony are traversed in every direction by 
coaches and vehicles of all other descriptions built in 
Sydney. Besides, all the mechanical arts that are in 
requisition in house-building and in the furnishing of 
houses, as well as in the building, equipment and repair- 
ing of vessels, are successfully practised in Sydney, and 
afford a comfortable subsistence to a large and daily in- 
crea^g number of industrious and reputable families. 
. House-rent is considerably higher in Sydney them in 
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most parts of the mother coontry. A good house, of 
the description of a clergyman's manse in Scotland, 
woold rent for £ 100 a year in Sydney. A few yean 
ago it would have let for £ 140 ; but the inflox of me* 
chanical labour into the colonial market, during (he 
last two years, has already had some influence in lowering 
this serious item of expenditure in the domestic eco- 
nomy of the Australian capital. Married mechanics 
contrive to accommodate themselves very comfortably at 
a rental of seven shillings and sixpence a week-— some 
even at five shillings. Indeed, house-rent is at present 
almost the <mly article of expenditure in Sydney that 
can be considered high ; but thai there are no taxes of 
any kind to render this item much higher virtually than 
it is nominally, as is the case so frequently in the m6tfaer 
country, where rates of one kind or another often 
amount to nearly as much as the nominal rent. 

In the year 1826, the population of Sydney, in- 
cluding 1012 convicts in government employment, 
amounted to 10,774 persons. It would seem, however, 
from General Darling's census in 1828, that it had not 
increased during the interval that had then elapsed ; but 
from an instance, that has incidentally come within my 
own knowledge, of three families residing in one of the 
principal streets of Sydney, whose inmates amounted to 
thirty persons, being omitted in that census, I am in- 
clined to believe that it had increased very consider- 
ably. And as upwards of 3000 free emigrants arrived 
in the colony, during the period of eighteen months 
immediately preceding the 1st of July, 1833, of whom 
a lai^e proportion were persons of the industrious 
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classes who remained in Sydney to engine in various 
lines of business^ - 1 am persuaded that the population 
of Sydney cannot be less at this moment, than from 
L&,000 to 18,000 persons. 

There is a weekly market held in Sydney every 
Thursday, in which all sorts of goods and produce are 
exposed for sale by settlers or the servants of settlers 
from all parts of the interior, as well as by the numerous 
dealers in Sydney. The cattle-market, for horses, 
^eep, cattle, pigs, hay and straw, is held in an open 
space appropriated for the puiposeatthe southern extre- 
mity of the town ; the general market is held somewhat 
nearer the harbour ; and the large and commodious build* 
ing now in progress for the accommodation of the 
numerous frequenters of that busy scene will not only 
form an appropriate ornament to the town, but afford 
a large annual revenue to the government. Grain and 
dairy produce of all kinds, eggs and poultry of all de- 
scriptions,^ potatoes, pumpkins, melons, apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, loquets, grapes, 
figs, cherries, strawberries, native-currants, with all the 
variety of vegetables cultivated in the mother country, 
are procurable in their respective seasons in the Sydney 
market, at reasonable prices and of superior quality. 
The town of Sydney is supplied with milk from dairies 
in the town and neighbourhood, and with fish chiefly 
from Botany Bay. The latter are brought overland, a 
distance of seven miles, in carts, and hawked about the 
streets in wheelbarrows — the cry of " Fish,. ho !" uttered 
in the genuine Loudon style, being one of the standing 
matin notes of the Australian capital. 
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The foUowing k a list of prices in the Sydney market 
for the month of June^ 1833, copied from one of the 
colonial newspapers for that month. Several of the 
-articles of domestic consumption, however, are rated 
I apprehend considerably higher in the list than the 
price at which they were easily procurable at the tioAf 
by families in Sydney ; while others scarcely exhibit a 
correct idea of the domestic economy of the colonyi 
Such articles for instance, as tea and sugar, are seldom 
purchased in New South Wales, except by the lower 
orders of the population, by the pound, but by the 
chest and the bag ; the difference between the whole- 
sale and retail prices being much greater in the colony 
than in England. 

PRICE CURRENT. 

COMPILED FOR THB SYDNEY HERALD. 



Ale, £nglish»per hhd. 61, a 61, 5s, 
do. doz. lis. a 13s. 

Colonial, per hhd. 60 a 80 
do. doz. 6 a 8 

Beer^ English, per hhd. 5/. a 5l,3s< 
do. doz. lis. a 13s. 

Colonial, per hhd. 45 a 55 
do. gallon 2 a 

Biscuit, per cwt. lis. 6d. a 21 
Blankets, Col. per pair 16s. a 30 
Blue, per lb* • ls,6d,a 2 

Butter, fresh . Is. 9d. 

salt . 10k2. al 1 

Bread, 21b loaf 2 a 2\ 

Candles, moulds, 9S. 9 a 
dips 44 a 5 

Cattle : 
Bullocks each 21, 15s. a 31, 5s. 
Working ditto 4 a 5 
Cows . . 1 10 a !^ 10 
do. in milk . 1 10 a 2 10 
Calres , • 6s, a 8s. 

Sheep • . .608 
Pigs . . . 7 a 10 

do.rOMting « 3 a 4 



Cheese, English, ^ 2s, 3d, 

Colonial . 4d, a 6d, 
Cloth, Parramatta per yard Is. 8d. 
Do. broad do. . 3 4 

Coffee, ground, ]b 2s, a 2s, 3d, 

Eggs, per dozen . . Is. 

Flax, K. Zealand, per ton 16/. a 18/. 
Flour, per 100 lbs. fine lis. Snds 9s. 
Fruit (not in season) 
Apples, per dozen. Is. 6d, a 2s, Od, 
Oranges, do. 1 al 6 
Peaches, do. 6 aO 8 
Grain, per bushel. 

Wheat, 3s. Od. 



Maize, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Rye, 



2 
3 
3 
2 



3 
6 





a 
a 
a 
a 
a 



3s. Bd, 

2 6 


3 3 
2 3 



Hay, ( Eng. seed,) ton 8/. 10s. a lOL 

Colonial, 5 a 6 

Hides, fe . Hd, 

Horns, per 100 8 

Leather, sole, lb 8 

Dressed shoe, pr. 3 6 

Basils, per dozen 6 



a 6 
Os.Otfk 
10 
9 







a 10 
a 12 
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BteUt, Beef, ^r.per jfe 

joint, do. 

salted 

MnttoA, c^ieaM 

joint, 

Fotk, oareaM, 

joint, 6 

.. . aaltedi 

Bacon, 93 • • 

Hadui, & • ft 

Veal, per quarter, & 

joint, 

Milk, per quart, 

Oili openni per gal* 8 

filfckdo. • 1 

N^ataFoot • 4 

Poultry, Geeae« ea. 2 

Turkeys • S 

Fowls, per pair 1 

Dbeki do. 9 

Bieetfe • . 

Salt, (Gonial, cwt. 4 

Sperm Candles, fb 

Spennaeetti,beBt, & 

SfMiits, Rum, gal. 9 

Brandy 

Gin 

Colonial 
Soap, ft 



Starcli, fh • 
Smw, Oat, load 

Barley 
Soger, Loaf, ft 

Moist 
Talloir, per ewt. 

B4m^lat 
Tei» Hyson, fb 



12 

12 

7 





20 

20 





28 

23 

4 



d. 

2 a 
2|a 
a 
a 

^ a 
5 a 

4 a 

5 a 
8 
3 
5 
6 

9 

6 
6 
9 
6 
3 
6 



6 
6 
6 
4 
9 


8 
3 

4 
6 



a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 



t. d, 

n 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



10 









i 



4 
2 
5 
3 
4 
2 
3 




2 



3 




4 
5 



2 

2 

10 

14 

14 





1 










f 



25 

25 

10 

4 

3!r 4 



5 



Tea, Young Hyson 5 
SoQchong • 4 
Pekoe . . 5 
GLunpowder • 7 

Tobacco, Brazil » 93 2 

Colonial, leafi 

fig 1 

stalks 

Negrohead 4 

Cigars, Col.box 7 



Hav. . . 15 
Chinsura « 10 
Manilla . 55 
Snuff, Col. fis 6 
Vegetables, 
Potatoes, cwt; . 6 
Cabbages, each 
Turnips, bnucli 
Carrots do. 
Radishes, per b. 
Onions, lb '0 
Cucumbers • 
Vinegar, Col. gal. 2 
Woods, 
Cedar board, ft. 
plank . 
Blue (jum plank 
log 1 
Firewood, load 4' 
Treenails, 100, 4 
Wine, Port, p. dz. 35 
Madeira, do. 35 
Sherry do. 35 
Claret do. 50 
Cape, p. gal. 3 6 
Elder, do. 
Wool, lb .. ^ t 6 



d. 

6 h 
6 

b 



6 
3 
4 
6 








a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 



s. d, 

7 

4 
6 

8 
2 d 



1 


5 
10 
18 
12 
60 

7. 



a 8 
11 a 2 
2 a 4 
34 a 4 

1 a 11 
2& a 3 

2 a 3 
6 a 3 



il 



4 a 
a 
a 

0^ a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 



5 

2^ 

2 

1 1 
5 


40 

40 

40 

60 

4 

5 6 

2 



BETUBN OF THE AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES 

OF FARM PRODUCE, 



Wheat, best N.S.W. bush. 0* 3* 3 

Do. second do. do. 2 9 

Do. third do. do. 2 3 

Maize do. 2 

Barley do. 3 6 

Oats do. 4 6 

Potatoes, N.S.W. per cwt. 5 

Batter, best salt, ^ 10| 



£ggs, per dozen 

Cheese, per cwt. 

Pork, lb 

Bacon, lb • 

Ham, lb 

Hides, lb 

Tobacco, Col. & from 



£• it o. 
.010 
.18 
.004 
.005 
• 6 
. 11 
U, to Is, 3d, 
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There are four newspapers published in Sydney, be« 
sides the Govemment GaKette which is published 
weekly. The Sydney Gazette is published three times; 
ne Herald and The Monitor twice; and The Am* 
traliaffy which was lately discontinued, but has recently 
been revived under better auspices, once ^ week. The 
Currency Lad, conducted by a native of the colony, and 
for that reason very popular among the young Austn- 
lians, is at present defunct, but was expected to be 
revived on the arrival of a press from England. A 
monthly magazine for miscellaneous and scientific intel- 
ligence, to be conducted by the Rev. Ralph Mansfield, 
late editor of the Sydney Gazette, and now one of the 
four booksellers in Sydney, and Doctor John Lhotdcy, 
M . D., a member of the Royal Botanical Society of 
Bavaria, was also to appear on the first of Anqgust, 
1833. Occasional pamphlets on subjects of local in* 
terest are published in Sydney from time to time ; and 
the black swan of Australia must unqilestionahly be 
a tuneful bird, for whole volumes of poetry have already 
issued from the colonial press. 

In regard to the public amusements of Sydney, I 
have already alluded to the colonial taste for horse- 
racing, cricketing, and regattas : and it is scarcely 
necessary to remind the reader, that a taste of that kind 
uniformly implies a taste for gambling and dissipation. 
For that portion of the community that delights in such 
amusements, there is also a Theatre Royal in Sydney. 
I have heard of grossikretes being occasionally exhibited 
by certain of the audience in the latter place of resort — 
a circumstance not at all unlikely in an AustraUan 
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theatre^ but having never had the honour to be present 
M any theatrical exhibitions in the colony, I can only 
presume, from my general knowledge of the character 
and propensities of certain classes of its population, 
HM if there is little reason to consider the theatre as 
4: uhoal of virtue in England, there is no reason 
fvJbiiteTer for regarding it in that light in New South 
''tVftieit* 

: To. those who are addicted to botanical researches, or 
Uy tboee wfao^ like myself, merely delight to contemplate 
tlie wonderful works of God, without being very inqui* 
iilHre abojttt the genus and species of each, the botanic 
gjuedfo. and the romantic walks of the government 
danaai in the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney 
eauMOt fail to afford a never- failing source of far higher 
gftiifieation. To wander alone on serpentine walks^ 
traced with the utmost taste "^ along the margin of beau* 
tifiilly lomantic bays, and through woodland scenes, 
^otrwersed so lately save by the naked savage and the 
ftcd^ry kangaroo, -*-^to behold innumerable shrubs of 
iQiHinBerable species^ each of which would grace the 
choiceet spota m the garden of a European prince, 
grofriog wildly and luxuriantly, and sheddiiig their 
foaiuittfitl flowers unregarded ;-— to sit on the summit of 
a grey rock overhanging the silent waters of Port 
Jaeksoii, while the glorioua sun descends behind the 
4iatant mountains to the wes^tward, and pours forth 
a delage of light on rock, and wood, and water ; — in 

* The principal walks in the government domain at Sydney were 
planned by Bfrs. Macqaarie, and formed under her immediate super* 
iiit«Bd«oee» 
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8Qch scenes, when the poet asks, ** O Solitude, whees 
are thy charms f'* one is almost tempted to reply, '' Hen! 
here!*' 

. It is not very creditable, however, to the dwellars in 
Sydney, that such scenes should be allowed to i^oMdn 
so entirely sacred to solitude as they have hitherto 
been ; but while it is undeniable that the schoolmaster 
will require to be abroad somewhat longer, ere the raee 
of Australians can be expected to go any where in search 
of the picturesque, there is another yery obvious reason 
for the comparative desertion of the government domain 
by the inhabitants of Sydney. Every perscxi, who can 
contrive to get any thing more than a mere livelihoodin 
the colony, forthwith possesses himself of a horse and 
shay {or pleasuring f to be transformed in due time into a 
curricle and pair. Till lately, however, the government 
domain was open only to pedestrians, and was conse- 
quently no place for the display of equipages. Besides, 
a road was formed, during Governor Macquarie's admi- 
nistration, at the expense of the people of Sydney, as far 
as the liglit-phouse on the South Head ; and that road 
has ever since been the favourite resort of the beau 
monde of the capital. About four o'clock in the after- 
noon — before dinner in the haut ton circles, but some 
time after it among people of inferior station — all the 
coach-house doors in Sydney fly open simultaneously, 
and the company begin to take their places for the after- 
noon drive on the South Head Road. In half an hour 
the streets are comparatively deserted ; by fer the greater 
portion of the well-dressed part of the population being 
already out of town. In the mean time the long line of 
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Bipages — from the ponderous coach of the member of 
jncil, moving leisurely and proudly along, or the 
wely barouche of Mr. Whalebone, the ship-owner, 
to the une-horse-shoy, in which the landlord of the 
'Tinker's Arms drives out hia blowzy darae lo take the 
hair arler dinner — doubles Hyde Park Comer and 
arrives on the Corso; while ever and anon some young 
bachelor merchant or military officer, eager to display 
iuperior skill in horsemanship, dashes briskly for- 
i along the cavalcade at full gallop. 
» The South Head Road runs along what the colonists 
foald call t/ie dividing range between Botany Bay and 
; Jackson ; and the series of views, which it buc- 
'cessively presents, is as interesting and diversified as 
can well be imagined. On reaching the highest land 
on the line, the vast Pacific — the broad highway to 
^^^ngland — stretches far and wide in front, while the 
^■Itar of its breakers, as they dash incessantly on the 
MitlioreS' of Bundy Bay, a small inlet to the southward nf 
the Heads, is heard almost underfoot. To the right, 
the noble inlet of Botany Bay, with its white sandy 
beach and its dark-looking heads — standing erect like 
two negro sentinels — is seen at a moderate distance, 
athwart a series of swamps and sand-hills, the picture of 
absolute sterihty. To the left, tlie harbour of Port 
Jackson, with its hundred arms, appears like a series of 
highland lakes, changing their aspect, and assuming 
more and more interesting forms at every step; while 
the North Head, now seen towering in sohtary gran- 
Letir, seems like the ruin of some vast fortress built 
1' the ages of fable to guard the entrance of tha 
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harbour. In the rear^ the town of Sydney, coTered 
with a thin transparent cloud of whitish sinoke^ 
curling slowly upwards from its numerous wood 
fires, occupies a considerable portion of the fidd 
of vision, while the Blue Mountains in the distance 
stretch along the western horizon and terminate the 
view. 

The light-house on the South Head is about se?ea 
miles from Sydney; but the usual termination of the 
afternoon's drive is on the summit of a hill called 
Belle Vue, about four miles from the town, the car* 
riages generally making a circular sweep on the top of 
the hilly and returning to town in nearly the same order 
as they left it. 

The second town in the colony is Parramatta. It 
is distant about fourteen miles from Sydney, beiog 
pleasantly situated at the head of one of the navigable 
arms of Port Jackson, into which a small stream of 
fresh water scarcely sufficient to turn a mill discharges 
itself. It contains nearly five thousand inhabitants. 
The other towns in the colony are Windsor, Liverpool, 
Campbelltown, Newcastle, and Maitland ; the last of 
which will doubtless ere long be the second in the 
colony, as it is situated at the head of the navigation of 
Hunter's River, and in the centre of the most extensive 
agricultural and grazing district in the territory. There 
are other towns, however, of inferior note in the pro- 
gress of formation in various other parts of the colony, 
which in a very few years will doubtless become 
places of considerable importance ; as, for instance, 
at Batbufst, at Goulburn Plains, at Bong Bong in 
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the district of Argyle, at Patrick's Plains on Hun- 
ter's River; and at.WoUongong in the district of lUa- 

warr^. -* . ^ • 

' Three stage-coaches ply daily between Sydney and 
Pftrramatta ; and a Steam-Conveyance Company has 
lately been formed in Sydney, the first and immediate 
object of which is to run a steam-boat on the navigable 
inlet called the Parramatta river, the Legislative Council 
of the colony having appropriated a portion of the 
colonial revenue (at their last meeting, in June, 1833) 
towieirds deepening the inlet and forming k landing- 
place near Parramatta. One of the Parramatta coaches 
proceeds daily' to Windsor on the Hawkesbury — a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles farther inland ; and there is 
atsb a conveyance from Parramatta to Penrith, a villa^^ 
near the eastern base of the Blue Mountains on the 
road to Bathurst. There are also two daily coaches 
between Sydney and Liverpool — a rising town about 
twenty miles distant from' the capital, constituting a 
thoroughfare for the extensive district to the south- west- 
waiti. Respectable persons travellingto and from themore 
distant settlemients in the interior generally travel on 
horseback or in vehicles of their own ; and goods and 
produce are conveyed to and from Sydney on large 
drays drawn by oxen. In his last opening address, 
however, to the Legislative Council, the Governor in- 
timated that the Surveyor-General was in futuire to 
construct the roads of the colony, so as to admit of .their 
being used by locomotive steam-carriages ; and it has 
even been proposed to form rail-roads for that purpose 
of the iron-bark wood of the colony— ^a species of in- 

VOL. I. N 
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digenoas timber remarkable for its hardneis toA iah 
rability. 

Between Sydney and Maitland there are two 8teu&< 
boat! — the Sophia Jane and the WilUam ihe BooiA— 
that ply weekly with goods and passengeni; seventj 
miles of their course^ or the distance between the Heiii 
of Port Jackson and the entrance of fitmter^ lifer, 
being along the land in the open Pacific Ocean« The 
Sophia Jane was formerly a passage-boat on the Thames, 
plying^ I believe^ between London and Margate^ and 
was brought out to the coloay by Captain Biddniph, a 
lieutenant in the royal nary^ who has «iice iseMed ia 
Sydney with his family : the William the Fourth was 
built in the colony. Both vesselsy it is eommonly be- 
lieved, haye done exceedingly welL As a proof of tUs, 
there has been a company formed lately, besides theoM 
just mentioned, under the designation of The Hunter's 
River Steam Navigation Company, the oii^ect of which 
is to place a vessel of much larger size on that important 
station, to carry cattle as well as goods and passengers. 
The capital required for the purpose — about £7000— 
had all been subscribed before | left 1^ colony : Ae 
vessel, I was given to xmdtritand, was to be bailt 
in the country, and the machinery procured from Scot- 
land. , ^:i 

For many years after the first sd^tleiment of New 
Bouth Wales, the trade of the colony consisted merely 
in the importation of such articles of British manu- 
facture or foreign produce as were required for the 
internal consumption of the settlement. These articles 
were imported by a few merchants, who had settled 
in Sydney in the earlier times of the colony, and who 
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eoM them to calonial dealers, who retailed them to 
tlie inhabitants ; the only source to which all parties 
looked for their ultimate paymeot being the expenditure 
of British money by the government of the colony. 
This state of tbinge continued until so late a period. 
as the adminiHtration of Sir Thomas Brisbane : for al- 
though a few eeal-skins, a few tons of oil, and a few 
bales of wool had been occasionally exported, previous 
to that period, the chief, if not the exclusive, source of 
the expectation of profit, on the part of the colonial 
merchant, was the expenditure of British money within 
the colony. And there ia reason to believe, that, if 
a great change had not taken place in the circumstances 
of the colony at the period I have mentioned, the 
colonial trade would have remained on much the same 
footing down to the present day. 

The government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, I have 
already observed, however, was the era of free emi- 
gration ; and from that era the prosperity of the colony 
and the existence of any thing like a colonial trade may 
be fairly dated, as it was then that the resources of 
the country began, for the first time, to be enquired into 
and developed. The lavish expenditure of Governor 
Macquarie's administration induced the British Go- 
vernment, about the period I have mentioned, to with- 
hold from the Governors of New South Wales the 
carte blanche they had previously allowed them on the 
treasury of Great Britain; and the order of merit was 
therefore to be worn in future by the Governor who 
could reduce the expenditure of British money in the 
colony to the lowest practicable amount. In the mean 
tuoei the numerous free emigrants who >n&i& ^i;^ 
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arriTing in the colony were obliged to exercise their 
ingenuity in obtaining a profitable return for the capital 
they had expended in the country ; for, as the Goven- 
ment market was daily becoming more and more prer 
carious, in consequence of the diminution of the public 
expenditure and the rapidly increa»ng number of com- 
petitors, it was absolutely, necessary to look; out for 
a market somewhere else ; and the necessity for. finding 
such a market implied the corresponding necessity ior 
raising produce that would be saleable in that market. : 
It is preposterous, therefore, in the highest degree, 
for the persons who attempt to render .themselves 
conspicuous in the colony, by placing themselves at 
the head of the emancipist body, to talk so loudly 
as they have done repeatedly to the British Parliament; 
about what the emancipists have done for. the colony. 
What did they do for it, I ask, during the thirtyrtjiree 
years they had it in great measure to. themselves? 
Why, they scrambled chiefly for the British money 
which their favourite Governor dealt forth among them 
with a wasteful lavishness, which, however it might 
be applauded in the colony by those who. partook 
largely of the spoil, cannot fail to be regarded with very 
different feelings by the real lover of his country, 
especially when he recollects that every farthing of 
that expenditure was wrung from the over-taxed, over- 
tithed, and overwrought population of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This expenditure, moreover, the eman- 
cipists, or rather a few individuals of their number, 
divided among themselves, and employed in building 
houses and cultivating land, or rather in purchasing for/ 
a mere trifle the houses that had been built and the 
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land that had been cultivated by others of their own 
number who were not so fortunate as themselves. And 
this profitable process they would doubtless have con- 
tinued to the present day^ had not a host of free 
emigrants arrived from the mother country^ and deve- 
loped the vast resources of the colony by their enter- 
prise of every kind, and told His Miajesty's Ministers, 
through the unexpected and unprecedented results of 
that enterprise, that, although as a community we 
shoald never cease to wish for more men, we should 
soon cease to wish for more money foom England. 

The imports of New South Wales consist chiefly of 
goods of British manufacture' — rum, gin, brandy and 
wine, from th^e mother country; tobacco from the 
United States and South America ; wine from the Cape 
of Good Hope ; sugar from the Mauritius ; tea and 
other China goods from Canton ; rice and other India 
produce from Batavia or Calcutta; and occasionally 
wheat .and potatoes from Van Dieman'f) Land. The 
exports, consist diiefly of wool, sperm and black- whale 
<h1,' New Zealand flax, seaUskins, hides, horns, trenails, 
and occasionally timber, to London; butter, cheese, 
beef, pork, maize, oranges, cedar- wood, coals and 
horses to Van Dieman's Land ; and provisions of all 
kinds to the fisheries."* 

* For the information of the commfircial reader, I have added in an 
Appendix to this volume : — 

1. The New South Wales Cnstom Hoase List of Imports into that 
eolony, for the y^ear ended 5th January, 1853. 

2. The New South Wales Custom House List of Exports from the 
colony for the same period ; together with one or two other docnments 
that msy perhaps not be nninteresting to the reader. 
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There catinot be a better evidenoe of tbe progress of the 
colony of New Sooth Wales, and of its rapid adrance^ 
ment in comparison with other colonies^ than the lai^ 
amount of its exports as exhibited in the lists referred to 
in the preceding note^ in the present early period of its ex* 
istence as a free and commercial colony. The colony of 
the Cape of Oood Hope has been in existence nearly 
two centuries, and its population is at present at least 
double that of New South Wales. But the exports of 
the Cape colony for the quarter ending on the 30th of 
September, 1833, amounted only to £43,417, making a 
total for the whole year of only £ 173,000, while those 
of New South Wales for tbt year 1832 anioimt to 
£384,344. 10s«, or more than double the amount of the 
whole exports from South Africa. I am sorry, however, 
to observe on my arrival in England (for the reader wiU 
perceive that this passage has been written in Lon- 
don, and is merely thrown in by way of interjection 
between those preceding and those following it, which 
were wholly written at sea,) that a writer of such 
high standing on the interesting and important subject 
of emigration and colonization as the author of *^ Eng^ 
land and America," should think it necessary to write 
in such disparaging terms as the following, relative to 
the commercial relations of New South Wales : — 

''As for the penal settlements of the English in 
Australia, they are societies altogether unnatural; 
having been founded, and being maintained, by the 
Government of England vrith the produce of taxes paid 
by the people of England. Some persons, not convicts, 
are established there. These the English Government 
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supplies with slares free of prime cost. The convict 
labourers^ being forced to work in combination^ raise 
more produce than they consume. Bat of what use 
would be surplus produce without a market in which to 
dispose of it? Such a market the English Govern- 
ment provides for the farmers of New South Wales, 
b^ maintaining a civil and military establishment^ 
winch costs £300,000 a year. The local government 
boys the surplus produce of the settlers, either with 
bills drawn on the English Treasury or with specie sent 
from the English Mint. With these bills and this 
mQnejf, the settlers obtain various articles of comfort 
and luxury; manufactured goods from England, wine 
from Spain and France, sugar from the Isle of France^ 
tobacco from Brazil, spices from the Indian Archipelago, 
and tea from China. The Government first supplies the 
settlers with labour, and then buys with exchangeable 
commodities the surplus produce of that labour. In 
this may a great trade has been maintained ;* great, 

* " WLen the English colonial minister boasts in Parliament of the 
rerenue raised by duties of customs in New South Wales, he seems to 
foi^t that the trade on vahich those duties are levied is nothing but a certain 
mode of expenditure by the English Government. He might as well boast 
of haying got a revenue by taxes on the stone and wood used in building 
the palace at Pimlico. A portion of the money, which the English pay for 
keeping convicts at New South Wales, is made to pass, and not by a 
very indirect process, through the hands of the custom-house officers at 
Sydney: whereupon the English colonial minister, who has all the 
patronage attendant on that distant and most costly gaol, exclaims — 
' Here's a flourishing colony for you I' " — England and Amariea, vol. ii« 

This i& a most unfair representation of the state of the case. The 
revenue raised in New South Wales, chiefly from custom-house duties, 
in the year 183S, amounted in round numbers to j£ 135,000, while the 
expenditure of the colony, for aU purposes strictly colonial,— which if 
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that is, in proportion to the people who were there to 
eonduct it. That trade could not but be yery profitable, 
80 long as the demand of the government exceeded the 
supply of the colony ; and this excess of demand over 
supply continued until lately. The high profits of d)at 
trade, and the high wages also which every free la- 
bourer who chose to take part in it could obtain, have 
induced the colonists to keep together,* whilst the 
management of that trade called for a division of em- 
ployments, such as, I beUeve, never occurred before in 

wholly paid out of that revenud and not frpm the British Treasury,— 
amounted to «^ 110,000. The money expended by the British GoTern- 
ment in New South Wales, to which this writer alludes so unfairly, as 
far as the colony is concerned, is expended in carrying out conTicts to 
the colony, in payings two regiments of infantry to keep them under 
proper controul in the colony, in keeping a number of them at penal settle- 
ments, which are of little or no use to the colony — in short, in maintain- 
ning the convict establishment or gaol department, as distinct from the 
colonial. If the Governor of New South Wales is a gaoler, as he is else- 
where styled by this writer, it is not for acting in that capacity that be is 
paid his salary of ^5000 per annum ; neither is it by those who are sup- 
posed to require him to act in that capacity — I mean the people of England 
— that he is paid this salary. It is for managing the concerns of the colony 
of New South Wales — as a colony distinct from the gaol establishment 
conjoined with it — that he receives his salary ; and that salary is paid 
from duties levied on goods imported into the colony by its free inhabi- 
tants. Nay, the whole expenditure of the judicial establishment of 
New South Wales — an expenditure incurred chiefly in trying persons 
who either are or have been convicts transported from England — is paid 
by the colony, not 9ne fraction of it being paid from England. That ex- 
penditure is estimated for the year 1834 at not less than ^ 18,534. 12s.6d* 

* The position which this able writer maintains in regard to concen- 
tration of population is altogether inapplicable to New South Wales. 
The population of that colony is already dispersed over an extent 
of surface equal to that of the whole island of Great Britain. If the 
colonists have prospered therefore, it has not been because they have 
kept together. 
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any colony so lately established. The unnatural causes 
of. the prosperity of this colony show^ in ' a striking 
manner, that new colonies in general are not apt to 
be prosperous." England and America^ vol. ii. 
•, . Now, so far from the trade of New South Wales 
b^ng carried on in the way represented in this state- 
ment ; so &r from the imports of the colony being paid 
for, as it is insinuated they all are, in bills on the English 
Treasury or in specie sent from the English Mint^ 
two* thirds of these imports, (and I am confident the 
proportion will be found considerably higher for the 
year 1833) are paid for in colonial produce shipped for 
London or elsewhere from the port of Sydney. Surely 
the author of the work in question does not' mean to 
assert that a bale of wool is a bill on the English Trea* 
siury, or that a barrel of whale oil is a box of specie. No 
persoitewi entertain a more favourable idea than I do of 
the views propounded by the author of '^ England and 
America," in his truly valuable Note on colonization j 
or a firmer conviction (that conviction being founded iri 
my own case on experience and observation) of their 
entire practicability. But I cannot help regretting the 
spirit he has evinced on several occasions, in endea- 
vouring to excite a prejudice against the existing colony 
of New South Wales, for the evident purpose of crying 
up the proposed colony on the southern coast of Aus- 
tralia. For my own part, I feel deeply interested in 
the prosperity of the contemplated settlement ; of the 
successful establishment of which I have not the slight^ 
est doubt; But. surely there is room enough on the vast 
continent of New Holland, to use the words of my uncle 
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Toby, *^for both me and tlue f" and surely lliere m 
poor enough in Great Britain and Ireland to tranflfmrm 
the solitudeg of every colony along its coaatt into flou^ 
rishing settlements, on 'the principle of makii^ the 
fbnds arising from the sale of their waste land pay for 
the conveyance oot of people to cultivate them, without 
rendering it necessary to say to any intending ^migtiot^ 
*^ You mutt go to our colony: jfou muit not go to New 
South WaUsy-^it h a vile place, and the people there an 
unexeeptionably bad, at Mr,*---^^ has proved a priori im 
his last pamphlet written and published in Piccadilk/" 
The prosperity of any one setdement <m the coast of New 
Holland mnst prove eminently conditdve to the prot- 
perity of every other ^ and it is therefofe by no mesni 
necessary to depreciate the state and condition of any 
one colony on that c<mtinent, for the purpose of crjiag 
np any other. The proposed colony in Southern Aqs' 
tralia vrill form an e^scellent market for New Sooth 
Wales for many years to ccMne—^for its flour^ for iu 
beef, for its superabundant hoi*se6« sheep, and cattle. 
On the other hand, the establishment of a colony in 
Southern Australia will at present be a matter of com* 
parative facility, and its successful establishment will 
imply but comparatively small merit on the part of its 
founders. Why? why, just because there is such a 
place as New South Wales within a few days' sail of it, 
where beef and bread can be purchased in large qusn* 
titles at a penny a pound— where horses, sheep, ami 
cattle can be procured at one^fourth part of the cost of 
conveying stock from England, and from which these 
elements of colonitatiM can in all probability be driven 
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oyer>laiKl for a mere trifle. It is the man who first 
makes the egg stand on its end that deserves credit. 
The British Grovernment did so in New South Wales ; 
it is eomparatively easy to follow in their wake. Anni- 
hilate that colony and the other penal colony of Van 
Dieman's Land^ and he would require to be a rich, as well 
a» a bold, man, who should venture to settle in Southern 
Australia. 

The diflerence of amount between the sum total of 
the exports and that of the imports of New South 
Wales is transmitted to England in bills on His 
Majesty's Treasury, — ^the e:3E:pense of the convict esta- 
Uisbments, and of the troops stationed in the colony, 
being stiil paid by the mother country. 

The most prominent, if not the most important, branch 
of the trade of New South Wales at the present mo- 
ment, is the sperm and black'^whale fishery, in which no 
fewer than from forty-five to fifty square*rigged vessels 
of varioas tonni^e are now employed out of the port 
of Sydney. These vessels are all furnished with pro- 
ristons for their voyage of the produce of the colony ; 
iheif whsding-gear is chiefly manufactured of New 
Zealand flax by the ropeni^inners of Sydney ; and the 
large sums of money distributed among their officers and 
crews, on their return to port after a successful voyage, 
are all expended in the colony. At Twofold Bay, near 
Bass's Straits on the east coast of New Holland, and on 
the southern coasts of New Zealand, there are esta- 
blishments belonging to merchants in Sydney for the 
black-whale fishery ; the oil of that species of whale, or 
the comnum train-oil of commerce, being always tried 
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out (to use the technical phrase) in boilers erected on 
shore. The black or right whale is of the species that 
IS caught exclusively in the Greenland Seas* The sperm- 
whale fishery, however, is by far the -most important!^ 
the two; and the whaUng ground, chieEy traversed: by 
vessels from Sydney, extends all over the tWestern Pad- 
fic, from the Heads of Port Jackson to the sea pi Japan. 
The length of the voyage, in these hunting expeditions^ 
depends entirely on the success of the vessel ; and the 
latter depends, in great measure, on the experience and 
ability of the officers and crew. The colonial whale 
fishery has not been pursued, to any thing like its present 
extent, for a sufficient length of tiii^e to 4rain up so 
large a number of persons, as have been required in the 
colony for so peculiar and so hazardous an occupation ; 
but experience is gained by every successive .voyage, 
,and the chance of failure gradually diminished. ,The 
last arrival from the sperm-whale fishery, before I left 
the colony, was that of The Cape Packet ^ a vessel of two 
hundred and twenty tons, belonging chiefly to Prosper de 
Mestre, Esq., a highly respectable merchant of Ame- 
rican origin,, who has been long settled in Sydney. 
She had been out thirteen months, and brought in a 
cargo of one hundred and seventy-one and a-half tons, 
or thirteen hundred and eighty-two barrels of oil. She 
had thirty-three mariners, including the captain and 
officers, on board, and the voyage was considered both 
expeditious and successful. 

The sperm whale. is of the order mammalia. It 
breathes by lungs, is viviparous, and suckles its young. 
It is therefore obliged to come frequently to the surface 
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"of tile water for fresh air, and, in the operation of 
breathing, a large quantity of water is admitted along 
with the air into the animal's gullet; but the water, 
being unnecessary for the purposes of respiration, is 
again violently ejected, by a process peculiar to the 
^jtbale tribe, at an aperture called the spout-hole in the 
^Bpimal's forehead, forming a jet-d'eau or water-spout, 
^Ppmewbat similar in its outline to that of a tall goose- 
^Tierry bush, and ineUning a little to the left. This ope- 
ration is technically called ipoiitiiig or blowing, and the 
sound of it at a small distance somewhat resembles the 
hollow abrupt bellowing of an angry bull. The sperm 
whale spouts regularly once a minute, and, when undis- 
turbed, about sixty or seventy times in succession, re- 
maining, of course, about an hour at the surface of the 
water. He. then Blowly raises his immense head and 
the upper part of his huge body above water, to place 
himself in a proper attitude for diving perpendicularly, 
and doubtless to acquire the impetus necessary for de< 
Bcending to the requisite depth ; he then elevates in like 
manner his tremendous tail, the flukes of which are 
each about ten feet long, and immediately disappears. A 
common shoal whale, or one of the ordinary size, pro- 
d"cing about five tons, or forty barrels of oil, remains 
^jnder water about twenty-five minutes, and then rises 
^Hpd recommences blowing, almost at the very spot 
^Bbere he had previously disappeared, if he has not 
^Teen disturbed in the mean time. A liu/t-whale, how- 
ever, which produces about ninety barrels, or upwards 
of eleven tons of oil, remains under water from an hour 
9 seventy minutes, 
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The sperm whale is gregmrions in its habits, being 
generally found in large herds or shoab. I once saw 
as many, I think, as five hundred in cme drove at the 
mouth of the Indian Ocean. They seemed like a lai^ 
herd of cattle, and were moving leisurely aloi^ towardi 
the western coast of New Holland. The bnlUwhale, 
however, is sometimes found traversing the ocean wilds 
in solitary majesty; being driven perhaps from the 
haunts of his tribe by the superior prowess of some more 
powerful antagonist, who thenceforth doubtless remains 
undisputed master of the seraglio. The affection of 
the female, or cow-whale, for her youi^is very tiroDg-^ 
a circunistance observed even by the inspired penman* 
-—and in coming up with a shoal the whalers uniformly 
endeavour U> fasten to a calf or young whale, as in that 
case they are sure to get the mother at all events, if 
not several others of the shoal ; for the mother espe- 
cially, and sometimes all the adults, remain close to 
the spot, swimming about in a state of evident trepi- 
dati(Hi till the dear little innocent either obtains its 
liberty or dies. 

On the whaling ground there are always two or three 
men, including the officer of the watch, at the mast- 
head, looking out for whales from the dawn of day till 
sunset. When a whale is seen, the man who descries it 
shouts, or rather chaunts, '' There she spoutg," and in 
a minute after, '^ There again.'* The officer below then 
asks '^ Where V^ and the man aloflt replies, as it may 
be. On the weather^bow ; on the larboard-quarter; on 
the lee-beam, or right aft. If the whale is seen at a con- 

* Lamentations ir, 3, 
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siderable distance to leeward, tbe ressel immediately 
makes sail in that direction, to lessen the labour of 
rowing; and to cover the boats ; if it is seen to wind* 
ward, the boats are lowered immediately* On coming 
up with the whale, the headsman launches a harpoon at 
the most Tulnerable part of the huge animal's body, 
in which of course it remains fast* The harpoon has 
always a long line attached to it, the end of which 
is fixed at the stem of the whale-boat. The whale 
no sooner feels himself wounded than he darts off with 
inconceivable swiftness, dragging the boat along with 
htm ; bat so prodigiously is the resistance of the water 
increased by the velocity of the motion, that although 
tbe line by which it is dragged along passes over the 
bow, all the fore part of the boat is elevated completely 
above water, and the stern part of it absolutely sinks 
beneath tiie level of the surrounding element. The 
whale at length stops for a second or two, and the 
boatmen instantly seize the opportunity of pulling up 
close to him again. A $econd harpoon is then launched 
at him, and he is attacked at the same time vrith 
a lance ; the headsman sometimes setting his shoulder to 
the lance to force it home. This process, which it 
is evident must excite an intense interest in all con* 
cemed, independently of the consideration of emolu- 
ment, is repeated till the animal is at length mortally 
wounded and completely exhausted . When this is the 
case, he slowly rears the upper part of his immense 
body above water, trembling convulsively all over, and 
forthwith -throws himself upon his side and dies. It 
sometimes happens, however, when a boat approaches 
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too close to the whale, that the animal suddenly gtnkes 
it with his tail, and either upsets it or dashes it to 
pieces. When no such accident happens, the carcase is 
towed alongside the yessel, and the blubber is then cat 
off and tried, or boiled into oil, in large iron pots 
erected for the purpose on the ship's deck, the refuse 
serving as fuel to boil the rest. 

Very few of the colonial sperm whalers carry a surt 
geon ; and it would doubtless prove advantageous to all 
parties engaged in this branch of trade, as well as 
serviceable to the cause of humanity, for the local 
legislature to pass an act obliging them to do so in 
every instance. For accidents happen more frequently 
on board whalers than in other vessels ; and in voyages 
of so long a duration as whaling voyages necessarily 
are, diseases, especially those of the scorbutic family, 
not unfrequently occur ; in which, although the proper 
medicines may be duly administered and the proper 
treatment pursued, the mere absence of a surgeon will 
often render a case of no real danger in itself abso- 
lutely fatal, from the mental despondency which that 
class of diseases uniformly induces, and the feeling 
of absolute helplessness and hopelessness which the 
want of medical aid naturally occasions. Besides, the 
presence of a young man of good education, in the 
capacity of a surgeon, on board each of the colonial 
whalers, would in all likelihood tend greatly to hu- 
manize the officers and crew, many of whom, it is com- 
monly reported, are somewhat rough in their manners. 

The wages, or rather emoluments, of a mariner em- 
ployed in whaling depend entirely on the success of the 
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Toyage. The vessel U fitted out and provisioned by the 
owner, and each person on board receives as his wages 
a certain proportion of the value of the whole cargo of 
oil with which the vessel returns to port. This pro- 
portion is technically called a lai), the captaia'a lay 
being a twelfth, the first-officer's a twenty-fifth, and the 
common seaman's a one-hundred-and-twentielh part of 
the whole cargo. In the colonial sperm-whale fishery, 
the captain has the privilege of sending his oil home to 
the best market in London ; the rest of the ship's com- 
pany stipulating to sell their proportion to the owner, 
who runs all the subsequent rifik and bears all the 
subsequent expense, at £ZQ a ton. It generally sells 
in London at from £ 60 to £75. 

It may seem preposterous to hazardsuch anasaertion, 
but it is nevertheless the fact, that the progress of the 
sperm-whale fishery of New South Wales is intimately 
connected with the moral welfare and advancement of a 
most interesting portion of the great family of man. 
The London sperm-whalers are generally large vessels ; 
they are seldom less than four months in reaching the 
whaling ground, and are frequently from two to three, 
nay, sometimes even four, years on their voyage. During 
that period the sailors become in many instances com- 
pletely brutalized ; and when they land for refreshments 
on the South Sea Islands, their conduct is often in- 
famous in the extreme. For, independently of the un- 
hallowed operationoftheir own vicious propensities, they 
are too far from home in these islands to be influenced 
I fear of the laws, or by any regard for public 
1. The colonial whalers, on the contrary, are 
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generally of smaller size ; and, arriving on the wkaHng-* 
ground immediately after leaving their port, they are 
filled in a much shorter time» and the voyage is coa- 
sequently of a much sbcHter duration; the average 
length of a whaKng voyage from Sydney being from 
ten to fifteen months. The officers and crews of the 
colonial whalers have thus a much stronger induceflaeol 
to marry and rear families of their own, as not a few 
c^ them have already done» than those of the London 
whalers ; while, on the other hand, the commnmcation 
between the colony and the South Sea Islands is so 
frequent and direct, that any flagrsmt act of nnscondact 
in these islands would very speedily be reported in the 
colony, and in all likelihood subject the perpetrator to 
the penalties of the law. 

The idea of establishing a Sperm>-Whale Fishery, or 
rather a rendezvous for vessels employed in thattradeat 
Sydney, appears to have suggested itself so early as the 
year 1791, to a Scotchman of the name of Melville, the 
master of a whaler belonging to Messrs. Eoderby and 
Sons, of London, who had carried out a cargo of 
convicts to the colony, on his way to the whaling 
ground on the north-west coast of America.''^ 

* The following is an extract of Melville's letter to his ownera in 
London, on the subject of establishing a Sperm-Whale Fishery in New 
South Wales :— 

** Ship Britaimia, Sydae^r, Port Jackson, Nov. 99th, 1791. 
'' Gentlemen, 

'' I have the pleasure to inform yon of our safe arriral in Port 
JackKn, ni New South Wales, after a passage of fifty-fire dftys (rom 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

" The day before we made the island of Amsterdam, we saw two shoals 
of sperm whales. After we doubled the south-west cape of Vw 
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Tfee Colomal sperm-whale fishery, however, is, com- 
paratively, but of very recent origin I do not think 

Dwmtai^u Laiid, W6 saw a large spelm whale off Maria^^s Islands, bat did 
not see any more^being Tery thick weather and blowing hard, till within 
fifteen leagues of the latitude of Fort Jaekson. Within three leagues of 
the lAore we saw sperm whales in great plenty : we sailed through dif* 
{event skoals of them from twolve o'clock in the^day till after sunset, all 
round the horizon, as £ur as I could see from the mast-head : in fact, I 
ilaw a Yery great prospect in making our fishery upon this coast, and 
establishing a fishery here. Our people were in the highest spirits at so 
grett a sif^ and I was determkied, as soon as I got in and got cleat 
of my lite luniber, to make all possible dispatch on the fishery on diis 
coast. 

" On our arrival here, I waited upon His Excellency Governor Phillip-, 
9bA driivered my letters to him. I had the mortification to find he 
wanted to dispatch me with my conyicts to Norfolk Island, and likewise 
wanted to purchase our vessel t6 stay in the country, which I refused to 
do. I immediately told him the secret of seeing the whales, thinking 
that would get me off going to Norfolk Island, that there was a prospect 
of establishing a fishery here, and might be of service to the colony, and 
left him. I waifed upon him two hours afterwards with a box directed 
to him : he took me into a private room ; he told me he had read my 
letters, and that he would render me every service that lay in his power ; 
that next moniing he would dispatch every long-boat in the fleet to take 
our convicts out, and take our stores out immediately ; which he did ac- 
cordingTy, and did every thing to dispatch us on the fishery. Captain 
King used all his interest in the business. The secret of seeing whales 
our sailors could not keep from the rest of the whalers here : the news put 
them all to the stir, but have the pleasure to say, we were the first ship 
ready for sea, notwithstanding they had been some of them a month 
arrived before us. We went out, in company with the William and Ann, 
the eleventh day after our arrival. The next day after we went out, we 
had very bad weather, and fell in with a very great number of sperm 
whales. At sun-rising in the morning, we could see them aH round the 
horizon. We run through them in different bodies till two o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the weather abated a little, but a very high sea run- 
ning. I lowered away two boats, and Bunker followed the example : in 
less than two hours we had seven whales killed, bnt unfortunately 
a heavy gale came on from the south-west, and took the ship a-back with 
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there were more than two vessels in the tradci out 
of Sydney, when I arrived in the colony for the fint 
time in the year 1823. In the beginning of the 
year 1826, there were five or six; but in August, 
1830, there were twenty-six. The number has been 
gradually increasing ever since, and it is supposed there 
will shortly be a hundred. The value of the oil and 
whalebone exported to London from the port of Sydney, 
in the year 1832, was £146,018. 

But the staple article of Australian produce is fine 
wool. Ihe capabilities of the colony for the pro- 
duction of this article to an unlimited extent are suffi- 
ciently known ; and the colonial public are indebted 

a squall, that the ship could only fetch two of them; the rest we were 
obliged to cut from, and make the best of our way. on board to save the 
boats and crew. The William and Ann saved one ; and we took the 
other, and rode by them all night with a heavy gale of wind. Next morning 
it moderated, and we took her in ; she made us twelve barrels. We saw 
large whales next day, but were not able to lower away our boats : we 
saw whales every day for a week after, but, the weather being so bad, we 
could not attempt to lower a boat down. We cruised fifteen days in all. 
The day after we came in, the Mary Ann came in off a cruise, having met 
with very bad weather, shipped a sea, and washed her try-works over- 
board. He informed me he left the Matilda in a harbour to the north- 
ward, and that the Salamander had killed a forty-barrel whale, and lost 
her by bad weather. There is nothing against making a voyage on 
this coast but the weather, which I think will be better next month : I 
think to make another month's trial of it. If a voyage can be got upon 
this coast, it will moke it shorter than going to Peru. 

** The colony is all alive, expecting there will be a rendezvous for the 
fishermen. We have the pleasure to say, we killed the first four whales 
on this coast. 

** I am, Sirs, your humble servant, 

"Thomas Melvilie," 

" Messrs. Samuel Enderby and Sons." 
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in the highest degree to John Macarthur, Esq., for his 
indefatigable exertions in developing these capabilities. 
There has been a sort of controversy in the colony as to 
whether Mr. Macarthur had the merit of introducing 
fine^wooUed sheep into the territory ; but, although it 
^ould be allowed that they were introduced in the 
first instance by another gentleman, Mr. M. has cer- 
tainly the merit of having demonstrated their adaptation 
to the climate, as well as the capabilities of the colony 
for the improvement of the fleece of comparatively 
coarse-wooUed sheep, and for the production of fine 
wool to any conceivable extent. Mr. Macarthur's sheep 
are of the Merino breed ; and it was for some time a 
matter of controversy in the colony, whether the Merino 
or the Saxon breed produced the finest wool and 
was most profitable for the sheep-farmer. The pre- 
ference, however, is now generally given to the Saxon 
breed, which, it is well known to persons acquainted 
with sheep-farming, was itself originally of Merino ex- 
traction. Several cargoes of Saxon sheep have at 
dififerent times been imported into the colony by dif- 
ferent colonial proprietors ; and sheep of that breed 
are now very widely diffused over the territory, the 
colonial flocks of inferior breed having from time to 
time been gradually improved by crossing with the 
Saxon. The wool undergoes the usual process of 
washing on the animal's back in a running stream before 
it is shorn. It is then dried, shorn, and sorted ; after 
which it is packed into bales, and forwarded on large 
drays drawn by oxen to Sydney, to be there shipped for 
London. The quantity exported in 1832 amounted to 
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l,616|156]bA., the estimated value of wliich, attheiata 
of Hid. per lb., was £73^9 * 

There is a prospect, howeyer» of opening up a consider- 
able direct trade in the article of wool, as well as in oUier 
articles of colonial produce, with the United Statot of 
America. The Tybee, an American trader from Salen, 
New England, arrived a few months ago in Port Jadcaon 
with a cargo of American produce by way of experiment 
She sold ity I believe, to advantage in Sydney^ and 
afterwards returned to America; intimating however, 
before leaving the colony, that we should hfincefurtb 
have a regular series of such visits frcmi the nortbov 
ports of the States^ 

Thephormium tenax^ or New Zealand flax — asub^nce 
which combines the qualities of the^ common flax mud of 

* The real valae is much abo^e thia estimate, the wool from Mc 
Macarthnr*s flocks for 1833 having averaged not less than 3«. 6d, a pound, 

The following quotation, on the subject of Australian wool, fixHntfae 
«peech of James Morrison, Esq., M« P., on seconding the address of the 
House of Commons in answer to the King's Speech at the opening of 
Parliament, 4th Feb., 1834, is not undeserving of attention : — 

" The next subject to which he would refer was the wooHea manti' 
factures — a subject of interest not only to mannfaotures but to agri^ 
culture, and— looking to the large and constant importation of wool from 
Australia — he might add, to the Colonies. 

*" The importation from Australia, during the yefir 18SS, had been 
14,948 bales, exceeding the importation of 1833 by forty-two and 
a half per cent, the average price being from U, lid, to 25. 9d, per 
pound. 

i* The importations from Australia were a matter of considerable 
interest. Looking at the rate at which the animals multiply in a climate 
so favourable to them, and considering also that the wool was constantly 
improving in quality, it being now much better than when the sheep 
were first carried to the colony, he could not help thinking that thifl 
colony wDpld prov^ most valaable to our woolle}) manufactuires." 
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the hemp of Europe — constitutes also an important 
article of colonial export, and affords employment in no 
inconsiderable degree to colonial industry. The phor- 
luium tenax is similar in appearance to tlie common 
English flag. It is dressed chiefly by the native 
women of New Zealand, who scrape ofl" the outer 
partof the leaf with muscle-fihells; after which operation 
the internal and fibrous part of the plant, which re- 
mbles filaments of dressed flax, is exchanged for 
Iritis goods and shipped (o Sydney, where it is 
tber manufactured into ropes and whale-hnes, or ex- 
1 to London. Its value in Sydney varies from 
ftl5 to £25 a ton. There are thousands of acres of 
Sie plant along the rivers and lakes of New Zealand ; 
and when the reader is infoimed that the native popu- 
lation of that island, or rather groupe of islands, ia 
estimated at half a milhon of souls, he will be able 
to form some idea of the future extent and importance 
of a species of commerce but recently embarked in by 
enterprising colonial merchants. 

Besides the veeselB belonging to Sydney that are em- 

^—aloyed in the colonial whale-fisheries, there are up- 

^^p&rds of fifty other vessels of various sizes employed 

^Bi the coasting trade of the colony and in the trade 

^^o New Zealand, Van Dieman's Land, and the Isle 

of France. The reader will easily conceive that a 

commerce of this extent must have proved a powerful 

stimulus to colonial industry, and a source of wealth to 

many enterprising individuals. It has also increased 

! value of property in the colony, and especially in 

! town of Sydney, to a degree scarcely credible in 
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England, ivhile at the same time it has afforded both 
the requisite means and the taste for improvement. 
In short, the resources of the colony are as yet but 
imperfectly ascertained, but it is evidently at the pre- 
sent moment in a state of high prosperity and rapid 
advancement. 

It is extremely gratifying, at the same time, to 
observe the salutary influence of the commerce of the 
colony in extending a knowledge of the arts of civili- 
zation to many of the semi-barbarous inhabitsmts of 
the islands of the vast Pacific. In most of the Sydney 
whalers, New Zealanders, Tahitians, and natives : of 
the Friendly Islands are employed as sailors — an oc- 
cupation for which they seem peculiarly fitted, and 
of which, from their insular position, they are naturally 
fond ; — and the intercourse between the colony and New 
Zealand, where there is now a British resident and 
several ship-building and trading establishments, is 
rapidly increasing. On my second voyage from New 
South Wales to England, in the year 1830, we hap- 
pened to fall in with a schooner bound for Sydney 
and laden with New Zealand produce, near the North 
Cape of the island. There were several New Zealanders 
on board the schooner, each of whom had a few mats 
and other articles of the manufacture of the island, 
which they intended to barter in Sydney for British 
goods. On their coming on board our vessel, I offered 
to purchase one of the mats from a young New 
Zealander of very interesting appearance, who had 
all the lower part of his face tattooed ; and I accordingly 
offered him two half-crowns, which I was told was 
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the price of the article in Sydney. The cautious native, 
however, would not conclude a bai^in till he had 
ascertained from the master of the schooner, who could 
converse with him fluently in his own language, what 
quantity of the articles he wished to procure could be 
purchased for the two half-crowns in Sydney ; and 
when he was told the exact quantity, which he found 
was rather smaller than he had calculated on obtaining, 
he held up three of his fingers, signifying that I should 
have the mat for three half-crowns, which I accordingly 
gave him. That I might not, however, be less satisfied 
with my bargain than he was with his, he gave me, in 
addition to the mat, the tail-feathers of a small bird 
which the New Zealanders prize very highly as an 
ornament for the head. 

In the vessel in which I made the voyage from New 
South Wales to London, in the year 1824, there were a 
native of Raiatea, one of the Society Islands, and a 
native of New Zealand, acting as common sailors. The 
former was named Parara (a duck). He was a Christian, 
and had his little hymn-book in his own language, 
which he read carefully whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity. The name of the New Zealander was Toki (an 
iaxe). He was a heathen, and could only speak a few 
words of English. They were both excellent sailors. 
Toki, in particular, was considered as the best helms- 
man on board. Nothing, indeed, could divert his atten- 
tion from the compass, or the sails, or the sea; and 
whenever I saw him at the helm, and especially in tem- 
pestuous weather at night, I could not help regarding it 
as a most interesting and a most hopeful circumstance 

VOL. I. O 
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in the history of man, that a British vessel of 400 tons, 
containing a valuable cargo^ and many seals of Euro- 
peans, should be steered across the boundless Pacific, in 
the midst of storm and darkness, by a poor New Zea- 
lander, whose forefathers had from time inmiemorial 
been anthropophagi, or eaters of men. 

I saw Parara on board the vessel in the London 
Docks, about a fortnight after our arrival in London, in 
the month of January, 1826. He was very ill, and had 
a hollow consumptive cough, of which I was appre- 
hensive he would have died» though I was gratified to 
learn afterwards that he had recovered* and had re- 
turned to the colony in good health, and at length 
reached his native island. When I asked hiai, how- 
ever, where, and how Toki was, he repUed, with evident 
emotion, not unmingled with apprehension, '' Poor Toki 
deadi*' The atmosphere in the South Sea Islands, 
and indeed m New South Wales also, is so remarkaUy 
dry, and even arid, (the common English hygrometer 
generally standing at zero,) that it is almost death for a 
native of these islands to breathe the humid atmosphere 
of England, especially in the winter season. Indeed, 
the climate of Great Britain is as fatal to the South Sea 
Islanders as that of the East or West Indies to the 
great majority of Europeans, whom either the call 
of duty or the hope of fortune allures to these regions 
of death. 

There is one circumstance connected with the com- 
merce of New South Wales, which well deserves the 
attention of His Majesty's Government, as well as of all 
members of Parliament who may have it in their power 
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to promote the welfare, and to accelerate the advance- 
ment, of the colony either by according it liberal instJ- 
^^^(ions, or by directiug a portion of the unemployed 
^^h^tal and the redundant population of Britain to ita 
^^P^res. The circumstance I allude to is, that all the 
^u^de of the colony with the mother country, i- e. nine- 
tentbs of its whole commerce, is carried on exclusively 
in British vessels navigated exclusively by British 
seamen, and that consequently every addition to the 
population and resources of the colony must afford 
correspondingly additional employment to British 
sailors and British ships. Nay, as the natives of New 
South Wales are almost universally disinclined to a 
seafaring hfe, the colonial whalers and coasting vesaela 
are almost exclusively navigated by natives of the 
mother country. And although several vessels of con- 
siderable size have been built in the colony within the 
last few years, for the whale fisheries and the coasting 
trade, it is the general opinion that ehip-building will 
not be carried on to any ex-tent in the colony, and that 
British-built vessels will continue for a long time to 
come to be the most numerous class of vessels in the 
Australian seas.* 

In short, there is no colony in the empire whose 
tension and advancement are more directly calculated 






'" Tb« Inrgeit Teasels thnt hove yet been built in Karr Soutb Wilea 
Tht Auilralian UTii Tht ComnuiT Bmirlte, the former being of about threo 
lioailred Ions, and (lia latter loniewbBt unBller, tbongh apwirds of two 
buQtlred. TLey were holh built on tbe llawkesbury Rirer, clou to (h* 
•ii-aU Churcli Dt PoDlaad Hetd, by Mr. Jobn Grano, b Dalire ot Wales, 
bul for more Iban thirty je»n put a highly respectablo mambet of Uia 
I'ratbyteriHD sBttlemaiit in that *iiliiiit;. 
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to extend and to confirm the maritime empire of Britain^ 
than that of New South Wales ; and so far from the 
yast distance of that colony being likely to lead to an 
opposite conclusion, — that Tery circumstance rather 
implies and evinces the necessity for the employment of 
a proportionably greater number of British sailors and 
British ships. In this important particular, the colony 
of New South Wales is unquestionably of incomparably 
more value to the mother country than any of the North 
American colonies — I mean in proportion to the respec- 
tive population of each. The Canadian trader, for 
instance, is probably built on the river St. Lawrence, to 
the manifest injury and loss of the British ship-builder ; 
the New South Wales trader is built exclusively in 
England. The voyage to and from Quebec occupies at 
the utmost only three or four months, and the impor- 
tation of a cargo of Canadian produce into any of the 
ports of the mother country consequently affords 
employment only for that short period to the British 
ship and the British sailor; both being in all pro- 
bability unemployed for a considerable part of the 
year. But the voyage to and from New South Wales 
occupies at least twelve months, and the importation of 
a cargo of Australian produce consequently affords con- 
stant employment for that long period for both vessel 
and crew. 

As it is, therefore, the interest of the mother country 

to promote the prosperity and advancement of New 

South Wales, I deem it incumbent to add that it 

^'i, decidedly th^ opinion of all persons in the colony, 

are capable of giving an unprejudiced opinion 
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on the subject, that nothing would more powerfully 
tend to increase the prosperity, and to accelerate the 
advancement, of the colony, than the establishment of "a 
more popular form of government than it has hitherto 
enjoyed. In other words, it is decidedly the opinion of 
all persons of intelligence and moderation throughout 
the territory, that the colony is ripe for a House of 
Assembly, and that it only requires an institution of that 
nature to develope its resources, to increase the number 
of the industrious and virtuous portion of its inhabitants, 
and to accelerate the rate of its progressive advancement 
fourfold. There are orators, I confess, in the colony, 
-who are fond of haranguing at public meetings on this 
favourite theme, but whose statements must be received 
with a grain of salt ; as their patriotism, if they really 
possess any of that commodity, is evidently not a little 
influenced by their hope of figuring in the House. But 
as there is good reason to believe, and, I would add sin- 
cerely, to hope, that clergymen of all communions will 
be inadmissible as members of a colonial parliament, the 
reader will doubtless allow, that my own opinion on such 
a subject is at least uninfluenced by the workings of 
personal ambition, and therefore the less likely to be un- 
founded. 

The instrument of Government in the colony of New 
South Wales is a legislative council of fifteen members, 
consisting of the Governor and seven officers of the 
Government, together with seven other members selected 
from amongst the respectable inhabitants of the colony, 
exclusively by the crown. Now, antecedently to all 
such considerations as arise from the extent of the popu- 
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lation of the colony, the amount of its revenue, and the 
defirableness of having its affairs managed by able and 
efficient hands, it is morally impossible that a legislative 
body, constituted in this mafiner, should enjoy the con- 
fidence of a large and rapidly increasing commercial 
and agricultural community, however intelligent and 
well-intentioned its members may individually be. "Hie 
very existence of such a body cannot fail to be a subject 
of serious grievance, and a source of perpetual dissatis- 
faction on the part of no inconsiderable' portion of 
that community, in an age especially of liberal opihioiis 
and popular institutions ; and it is surely not the policy 
of His Majesty's Government to allow such a grievance 
to exist or such dissatisfaction to prevail. , 

If the readet should imagine that a Legislative 
Council, constituted in the manner I have described, is 
a sort of intermediate step between a Governor, acting 
entirely on his own judgment and his own responsi- 
bility, and a House of Assembly frfeely chosen by the 
conamunity, he is altogether mistaken. It is often a 
step farther from the enjoyment of those popular 
rights, that are so highly and so deservedly prized in 
the present age, than a step towards it. In the hands 
of a Governor like Major- General Bourke — a man 
whose keen perception of right and wrong is accom- 
panied with great energy of character and an evident 
desire to promote the welfare of all classes in the com^ 
munity — the characters, the interests and the liberties of 
the colonists would be perfectly safe. For, 

Nanqaam libertas gratior eztat 
Qaam sub rege pio ; 
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*^ liberty is never more agreeable to the subject than 
when enjoyed under the government of a virtuous ruler.*' 
But the system of a legislative council is^ in comparison 
with such a state of things^ a change decidedly for the 
worse, inasmuch as it relieves the Governor of his per- 
ftcmal responsibility — one of the best incentives to good 
conduct that can possibly be devised — and places that 
responsibility no where else, or, in other words, gets 
rid of it altogether. In short, of all forms of govern-^ 
ment, an irresponsible oligarchy, or, in other words, a 
legislative council, however constituted, is unquestion* 
ftbly the worst in theory ; and there are not wanting 
instances to demonstrate its being equally objectionable 
in practice. Nay, so thoroughly convinced of this 
political truth were the Danish people, that, in order to 
deliver their country from the miserable oligarchy by 
y^hich it was oppressed in the seventeenth century, 
tbey actually adopted the unheard-of procedure of 
making 'a voluntary surrender of their liberties into the 
hands of the sovereign, and constituted him by their 
own voluntary act a despotic monarch. 

Besides, it is preposterous in the highest degree to 
talk of the independence of a body constituted like the 
legislative council of New South Wales. It is not in 
human nature for a man, who is either nominated or 
paid by the Government, to sit in judgment with 
any thing approaching to a feeling of independence on 
the measures proposed to him for his consideration and 
approval by that very authority to which he owes his 
political existence as a councillor, or his pay as an 
officer of the crown. He neither is nor can be a free 
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agent, however he may persuade himself that he is so. 
Still less is he entitled to any such appellation as that 
of a representative of the people. 

These observations, which are altogether irrespective 
of the personal character of the members of colonial 
councils, either in general or in particular, are not likely 
to be controverted in the present state of public opinion 
in the mother country. But there is a very general 
opinion in Great Britain that the colony of New South 
Wales is not yet ripe for a House of Assembly, and 
that it would be inexpedient and unsafe to entrust it 
yet with such a degi*ee of self-government as an insti- 
tution of that nature implies. As I am persuaded, 
however, that this opinion has arisen from an entire 
misapprehension of the real state of the colony, and 
that a knowledge of that state would lead to a very 
different conclusion, I shall make a few remarks on the 
subject with a view to place it in its proper light. 

In regard then to the subject of population, I have 
already shown that the population of the colony must 
at present amount to at least 65,000 souls. Of these 
20,000 are convicts. The remaining 45,000 consist of, 
first, free emigrants ; second, natives of the colony ; and, 
third, persons who were originally convicts, but whose 
sentences have expired, or who have obtained free 
pardons in consideration of their good conduct. Of 
these three classes of the free inhabitants of the colony, 
the first, or that of free emigrants, is probably at this 
moment as numerous as that of either of the other two, 
the proportion of free emigrants having been increasing 
annually since the accession of Sir Thomas Brisbane to 
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i government of the colony ; and from the vast dis- 
^e of New South Wales, the consequent expense of 
e voyage out, and the Government arrangement, in 
virtue of which grants of land were for a considerable 
time given only to persons who possessed a capital of 
£500, the reader will doubtless perceive that the class 
of free emigrants in New South Wales nmst in general 
consist of persons who originally occupied a higher 
standing in society, and are, consequently, fitter to 
exercise the elective franchise than the naajority of 
persona of the class of free emigrants in Upper Canada, 
or the other colonies of British America. The second 
division of the free inhabitants of the colony, viz. the 
class of natives of New South Wales, embraces a fair 
proportion of the intelligence, property, and general 
respectability of the colony ; and I have no hesitation 
in stating my opinion that this class are just as ht as a 
body, both intellectually and morally, to exercise thfi 
^elective franchise as tlie mass of the ten-pound voters 
^k^Gi«at Britain and Ireland. In regard to the third 
^B|sss of the free inhabitants of the colony — those who 
^'are technically called Emancipists — I have just as little 
hesitation in expressing my opinion, that as the elective 
franchise would doubtless be confined to those indivi- 
duals of that class who had not only become free, but 
had acquired property, and had therefore something 
valuable at stake in the colony, it would just be as safe 
in their hands, and as judiciously exercised, as iu those 
of the other free inhabitants of the territory. For as 
1 Emancipist acquires property of any kind m 
i. buoest and reputable way, his interest is tbenceforLh 
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• . . . 

completely identified with that of all the other free 
inhabitants of the colony, and he is just as much con- 
cerned in the maintenance of order and good goTem- 
menty and in the repression of every thing of an oppo- 
site tendency, as any other reputable householder ot 
proprietor in the country. 

To any person at all acquainted with the real state of 
the colony in these important respects, the representa- 
tions that have been industriously propagated and gene* 
rally received in the mother country, relative to its 
actual condition within the last two years, cannot fail to 
appear preposterous in the extreme. Mr. Dixon, mem- 
ber for the insignificant boroughs of Ruthei^len, Ren- 
frew, and Dumbarton, in the last unreforined House of 
Commons, is reported to have said in the course of a 
debate in Parliament, relative to a motion for granting 
a House of Assembly to New South Wales, " that he 
had learned we were on the point of rebelling against 
the King, and that the flames of civil discord were 
raging from one end of New South Wales to the other." 
I can only inform Mr. D. that such information was 
utterly unfounded, and that the person from whom he 
received it was either practising on the honest gullibi- 
lity of the Dumbarton youth y or indulging in wilful and 
malicious slander. I do not believe there is a more 
loyal colony in the empire than New South Wales, or 
one in which the manifestation of a disposition on the 
part of His Majesty's Government to consult their best 
interests, in the way I have particularized, would be 
met with a more grateful or kindly feeling by the great 
xnajority of the population. And, as to the free emi- 
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grants ftnd emancipists being in a state of canine and 
perpetual warfare with each other, no supposition can 
possibly be more gratuitous or unfounded in fact. The 
free emigrants and emancipists are by no means, in a 
8tate of mutual hostihty. On the contrary, they meet 
together on equal and friendly terms on the arena of bu* 
siness, although in private life there is little reciprocity. 
' Their views and interests, as members of the commu* 
nity, are decidedly the same ; and if there is a single 
point on which both classes are unanimous, it is this, 
that the colony is ripe for a representative government, 
€tnd that the establishment of such a government 
would prove a most valuable boon to all classes of 
its inhabitants, and be eminently conducive to its ge* 
neral and rapid advancement. 

In regard to the quantity of matiriel in the colony for 
the formation of such a government, I would merely 
observe that there are no fewer than one hundred and 
thirty-six magistrates in the territory, of whom a few 
are government officers — civil and military — the rest 
being respectable merchants and landholders throughout 
the colony. The colonial magistracy, however, engrosses 
but a small part of the intelligence and respectability of 
the colony ; and I would therefore say, without fear of 
contradiction, that if a House of Assembly, to consist of 
as many even as fifty members, were to be granted to 
the colony, there would be no difficulty in finding a suf- 
ficient number of unexceptionable candidates. 

But the question of peculiar> difficulty in the estima- 
tion of certain parties is, whether emancipists should be 
eligible as members of the colonial parliament, in the 
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event of His Majesty's Government granting the cotonj 
a House of Assembly ; and to this question I would 
unhesitatingly reply, *' Most decidedly they should." 
Whether a question of this kind would not have ad- 
mitted a very different answer had the colony been 
under proper management from its first establishment, 
and had a system of free emigration, such as Gk>vemor 
Phillip recommended, been encouraged and promoted 
all^ along, it is unnecessary to inquire. Our business is 
with the colony as it is, not as it ought to have been ; 
and surely the egregious mistake of yesterday, in not 
organizing the colony judiciously at first, is not to be 
remedied by an injury to be inflicted to-day, in affixing 
the stigma of political degradation to those who, in 
consequence of that very mistake, have acquired a degree 
of consideration and weight in the community which 
they would never otherwise have attained* In short, I 
conceive that the exclusion of emancipists from a Colo- 
nial House of Assembly, in the present ccHidition of the 
colony, would be a most ungracious, a most unjust, and 
a most impolitic act. What right have we to demand 
more than the law has done ? What right have we to 
affix a brand to men who have lived reputably perhaps 
for twenty or thirty years, and reared families, and ac- 
cumulated wealth, and acquired consideration in the 
society to which they belong ? If one great end of the 
establishment of the colony was the reformation of its 
convict population, is this end likely to be attained by 
telling the whole class, that however reputably they may 
live in the colony, after satisfying the demands of the 
law, and whatever service they may render the commu- 
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', the circumstance of their convict origin will never 
k foi^otten, or, in other words, they shall never bt; 
Btored to the rights and privileges of freemen ? In 
Brt, if emancipists can git as Bank Directors, Direc- 
B of [nsurance Companies, and of Bible, Missionary, 
I Benevolent Societies, I Bee no reason why they 
mid not be eligible as members of a Colonial House 
Br Assembly. 

pf there were a House of Assembly, to consist of 
y members, in New South Wales, I question whether 
B would be more than one or two — I am persuaded, 
Wever, there would not be more than three or four — 
lancipists in the number. For the qnestion is not 
*ether certain individuals of that class would not be 
fitter for the office than certain free emigrants or 
natives of the colony, but whether the whole class 
ehall be subjected to a species of political degra- 
dation. Leave the matter open, and in nine cases out 
of ten emancipist electors would chose free emigrants, 
or natives of the colony, rather than persons of the 
aame colonial origin with themselves. In short, the 
case is precisely similar to the one that so long consti- 
tuted a bone of contention between the aristocracy and 
the commons of Rome, on the subject of marriage. 
Not a single respectable plebeian family in Rome cared 
for the privilege of intermarrying with patricians, as the 
event fully demonstrated ; but so long as there was a 
V on the Roman statute-book, prohibiting such raar- 
Iges, the plebeians naturally considered themselves 
Ejected to political degradation, and had conae- 
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quently an ondoubted right to demand the repeal of 
the obnoxious statute. 

So large a population as that of New South Wales 
implies a great diversity of interests, which, a L^is* 
Utive Council, constituted in the manner I have de- 
•cribedy cannot be supposed capable of consulting with 
the requisite discrimination. It is alleged, howerer; 
that a considerable portion of that population consisti 
of convicts. In reply to the objection arising out of 
this peculiarity in the construction of the Australian 
colonies, I would observe, that as the free population of 
New South Wales is considerably more numerous than 
that of several of the West India Islands, in which 
Houses of Assembly have been long established, I 
cannot conceive why the circumstance of having white 
slaves (for convicts are nothing else during the period 
of their sentence) should subject the Australian colo* 
nies to a different system of government from that 
of other colonies in which the slaves are black. The 
rights of the free inhabitants of the former colonies 
should not be prejudiced any more than those of the 
latter, by the circumstance of their living in the midst 
of a slave population ; for it is preposterous to suppose 
that there is greater danger to be apprehended from the 
convicts in New South Wales, under any form of go- 
vernment that may be established in the colony, than 
there is from the negroes in the West India Islands. 

But if the numerical amount of the free population 
of New South Wales constitutes a valid ground for 
expecting that a House of Assembly should now be 
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granted to the colony, the amonnt of its revenue con- 
stitutes a still higher claim on behalf of the colohists. 
The revenue of New South Wales for the year 1832 
amounted to £1359909. 15s. 6id., and from the pub- 
Iiflhed accounts for the first quarter of the present year 
it was expected that the revenue for 1833 would exceed , 
£ 150,000. The estimate of the expenditure for 1833 
amounted to £110,252. 7s. 9d., l e. about £40,000 
less tiian the estimated revenue, while the estimate of 
the expoEiditnre for the year 1834, during which there 
is reason to believe that the revenue will amount to 
£lflO,000, amounts only to £114,208. 145. 6d., i. e. 
£46»000 less than the probable revenue. So large a 
rerenue surely entitles those who raise it to a voice in 
its appropriation. And it is surely no imputation on the 
miderstanding and integrity of the actual members of 
the Colonial Council to maintain that the system is 
radically wrong, which entrusts the appropriation of so 
hige a revenue to fifteen persons, in whose appoint- 
ment the colony has no voice and over whose pro- 
cedure it has no control. 

Besides, the very mode of their appointment neces- 
sarily precludes the members of the Legislative Council 
of New South Wales from attempting any thing of 
importance for the real welfare of the country, or from 
acting, on occasions of emergency, with the vigour 
and decision which a House of Assembly — freely 
chosen by the people, intimately acquainted with their 
interests, and confidentially entrusted with their purse — 
would be sure to exhibit. For a considerable period 
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prerioQS to my leaving the colony, there was a sum 
of not less, it was said, than £ 50,000 of unappropriated 
revenue lying in the colonial treasury-chest. Such an 
accumulation of money would surely never have taken 
place had there been a House of Assembly in the 
colony ; for in that case the money would doubtless 
have been appropriated, as it might have been with. 
incalculable benefit to the whole community, in carrying 
on works of pubUc utihty, and in thereby affording 
profitable employment to the numerous free emigrant 
mechanics and labourers, who were arriving in the ter* 
ritory by every vessel. It sometimes happened thai 
these individuals did not find employment immediately 
on their arrival in the colony ; for, in general^ some 
time mtist necessarily elapse before persons intending to 
live by their manual labour can find their proper level 
in a new country— before they can get acquainted with 
the people of the country, or the people with them— 
and the consequence was, that as nothing was done for 
tbem, and as nothing of importance in the shape of 
public works was doing by the Government, consi- 
derable disappointment was experienced in several in- 
stances, and unfavourable representations of the state 
and prospects of the colony, tending to repress emi' 
gration to its territory, were transmitted to the mother 
country. In such circumstances, I conceive a House of 
Assembly would have acted very differently. Instead 
of allowing the surplus revenue of the colony to accu- 
mulate in the treasury-chest, they would have appro- 
priated every farthing of it to its proper and legitimate 
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object, effecting desirable improvements in the country, 
and thereby affording employment and subsistence to 
the virtuous and industrious portion of the community. 
Among the free emigrants who were from time to 
time arriving in New South Wales, about the period I 
allude to, there was a number of old soldiers who had 
been induced by His Majesty's Government to commute 
their pensions for four years' amount paid in advance, 
to enable them to emigrate to the colonies with their 
vives and families. It cannot be denied that the greater 
number of these persons were altogether unfit for such 
an enterprise, and that the whole scheme was injudi- 
aous in the extreme : for, as if we had too little im- 
morality and dissipation, too little laziness and good* 
for-nothingness in the colony already, we were to be 
&voured all at once with a large portion of the rich 
harvest of these qualities that is annually reaped by the 
nation in the shape of old worn-out pensioners from the 
ranks of the army. At the same time I am persuaded 
that something might have been made of a considerable 
number of these persons, had there been a House of 
Assembly in the colony to devise ways and means for 
employing and settling them advantageously, and to 
devote a portion of the surplus revenue of the colony for 
the accomplishment of an object so entirely unexcep- 
tionable. But the pensioners were left to find subsist- 
ence in the colony as they best could, a prey to disap- 
pointment and to despondency ; and the consequence was, 
that not a few of them drank themselves to death in 
the town of Sydney, while others actually committed 
suicide on the highways of the colony, from absolute 
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desperation. In Bhort, I have no hesitation in expreah^ 
ing my opinion that the Legislatire Council of New 
South Wales is destitute of that self-confidence whieh 
is requisite on occasions of emeigency» and which ft 
representative body would possess, and that it will 
consequently lie as a dead-weight on the energies of 
the country, and stand as a serious bar in the way of ito 
prosperity and advancement so long as it exists. 

A good Governor, such as I am happy to say the 
present Governor has hitherto proved, would havei 
nothing to fear from a House of Assembly in New 
South Wales. Indeed I am confident there is no colony 
in the empire in which a Governor would be treated 
with greater liberality by any body representiiig 
the colonial community, or in which the measuies 
he might propose for the general welfare of the co- 
lony would be received with greater respect. In fact, 
there is very little debateable land between the Go- 
vernor and the colonists in New South Wales ; and if 
tlie views and opinions of the latter, in regard to the 
public welfare, were allowed expression through the 
medium of a representative body, they would be found 
generally, if not uniformly, to coincide with those of the 
Government. At the same time I have no doubt that a 
House of Assembly would effect considerable • reduc- 
tions in the salaries of officers of the higher class in the 
colony ; and there is reason to believe that the appre- 
hension of such a consummation has had no small 
influence in getting up such a representation of the state 
of affairs in New South Wales, as has hitherto induced 
His Majesty's Government to consider the colony unfit 
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I a House of Assembly. But in a country in which 
t necessaries of life are all so very cheap as they now 
1 New South Wales, it cannot be doubted that the 
tries of certain officersi of the government might 
EDit of considerable reduction without detriment to 
B public service. The money so saved to the couimu- 
, however, would in all hkelihood be expended by 
pouse of Assembly in carrying on works of public 
jBty, and in thereby attracting numerous respectable 
! emigrants of the industrious classes of society to 
I colony. 

Wo withhold from a whole community what is mani- 
by their right is often a strong temptation to indi- 
tbals of the agitating or O'Connell family, to do 
lit is manifestly wrong. We have a branch of this 
hily in the colony, and its members belong chiefly to 
■ legal profession. Mr. Wentworth, the barrister, is 
pr presiding deity ; and the inscription on their flag is 
r Itex, a motto which signifies in the Anglo-Austra- 
lian dialect. Let the chief authority be in the hands of 
ike lazDyers. But how much soever such a consumma- 
. may be devoutly wished by certain gentlemen of 
B long robe in the colony, I beheve all moderate men 
Poughout the territory regard it as one supremely to 
lideprecated. For E quovis ligno Mercurim Jit ; i, e. 
9A blustering Austrahan lawyer, who has the liberties 
'■ irf the people always on his tongue, but nothing farther 
from his heart than their real welfare, may be manu- 
factured out of a very indifferent piece of colonial 
"I should be sorry indeed to bring a sweeping 
! against the legal profession of the colony, in 
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which I am most happy to state that there are gentlemen^ 
both on the Bench and at the Bar, who are not less 
honourably distinguished for their moral than they are 
for their intellectual pre-eminence.* Still, howe?er^ 
a regard to truth compels me to adopt the adage of Ae 
old Roman, Cedant arma togtt, or, in plain Englishi 
** The New South Wales corps, outrageously immoral 
as certain members of that body undoubtedly werei 
have individually done less to demoralize the colohy 
than certain patriotic members of the colonial Bar." 
The Littgua Franca of modem patriotism may be 
learned, like certain improvements in the art of writing, 
in three lessons ; and it has this peculiar excellence to 
recommend it besides, that it may be spoken loudly and 
fluently by men of any character and with the/ou/eif 
tongue. 

On the 26th of January, 1833, the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the colony, a public meeting 
was held in Sydney to petition the King and the House 
of Commons for a Legislative Assembly. The object of 
the meeting was one in which all the respectable inha- 
bitants of the colony were deeply interested ; and if the 
business of the meeting had been properly conducted, 
it would doubtless have obtained their unanimous sup- 
port. I am sorry, however, to be obliged to acknow- 

* As I have taken the liberty to mention Mr. Wentworth's name, from 
the prominent situation he occupies among colonial politicians of the 
legal profession, it is but an act of justice to state, that the remarks I 
have felt myself called on to make, relative to the profligacy of certain 
other members of that profession in the colony, do not apply Ho Mr. W., 
and I am most happy to have it in my power to bear testimony to 
the fact. 
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ledge that the meeting was conducted with a degree of 
violence sufficient of itself to defeat its proper object, 
and that its result was any thing but unanimity. The 
petition proposed to the meeting had been privately 
concocted by a select junta, composed it would seem 
chiefly of lawyers. As a literary composition, it was 
decidedly below mediocrity ; and instead of exhibiting 
a succinct view of the actual state of the colony, in 
regard to its population, its revenue, its agriculture, and 
its commerce, it was occupied chiefly with a most irrele- 
vant discussion of certain statements relative to the 
colony, reported to have been made by Lord Howick in 
the House of Commons. The petition was supported 
by Mr. Wentworth with his accustomed ability, but in 
a strain of violent and vulgar invective that but ill be- 
came the humble petitioner for a valuable privilege, 
which, however due to the colony as a matter of right, 
it is still in the power of the Imperial Parliament to 
withhold. There were gentlemen present who recom- 
mended a more general and deliberate consideration of 
the petition, but they were unfortunately unable to 
obtain a hearing ; the precious document was adopted 
unanimously — with the same sort of unanimity, in short, 
as that which usually prevails at an out-of-doors repeal* 
meeting in Ireland-r-a unanimity arising from a pre<- 
determination to hear nothing but on ooe side of the 
question.* 

^The following judicious remarks on the public meeting of the S6th of 
January are extracted from the Sydney Herald — a paper that has hitherto 
been conducted with very considerable ability and with great modera* 
tion— -of the 31st January, 1833 :— 

** The petition has been adopted, and wiU be forwarded to its destina* 
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It is peculiarly unfortunate for the colony that a 
of Mr. Wentworth's acknowledged talent, as a piAlic 



lion ; though we are confident few indmdnalB were aware of the piiifvt 
of the document ten minutes before it was read ; nor was it known wbkl 
of the four petitions out of which the magnum opus was mannfaetanii. 
was to be the one that should contribote its talent to become the re^ 
sentatiTe of colonial sentiment. More than usual interest and ezpesli- 
tions were entertained of the proceedings, owing to the array of ttlaift 
and the professions of unanimity amongst the leaders of the two daiM 
which divide colonial society. In our opinion these expectations him 
been more than cruelly disappointed. Under the garb of nltva-loyikri 
liberality, and harmony in the outset of the proceedings* it becoM 
obrious that monopoly of speech, strict as that of China, was the eider 
of the day ; and in perfect fairness to those gentlemen who were desimas 
of delivering their sentiments, we are. bound to declare, that the n* 
reasonable antipathy to hear * the other side of the question' was aoi 
well calculated to disarm hostility, or inspire those conciliatory fediagi 
which it was believed would predominate in the assembly. 

" Although a public speaker may think it fair ' to catch all fish that coat 
to his net,' and in order to make up in bulk for that which ia wanting is 
quality, may talk boisterously and bitterly against ' Church and State, 
king-craft and priest-craft, and all that sort of humbug,' as (hey were 
classically designated, yet it should never be forgotten, that such eipret- 
aions are not more offensive to correct taste than to sound policy. Mea 
equally enlightened and patriotic— men equally desirous of a LegislatiTe 
Assembly and trial by jury, may entertain very different sentiments from 
these on such subjects, and would scorn to subscribe to such opinioDii 
which, to say the least of them, are extremely questionable. Men who 
are not precisely the ' Nether members of the many -headed monster/ 
are not prepared for, nor disposed to coincide with, such ebullitions. 
There are not two men in the colony who do not perceive the advantages 
that might be derived from a House of Assembly, and a fertile imagina- 
tion will conjure up spectral visitations 8u£Qcient to give aid to the usual 
claptraps of popular applause, strength of lungs, and pungency of satire. 
But wben all these have passed away, and when we ask ourselTes what is 
all this declamation to effect, or how will it bear on colonial interests, 
we feel they are wholly reprehensible. We feel that they do not proceed 
from the calm and dispassionate statesman, who coolly calculates his 
chance of success, and refuses to advance one step till his aubordinatt 
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Jser, should neutralize the influence he might other- 
e nndoubtediy exercise for the real welfare of his na- 
lUQtry, by the violence of his language and the 
. vulgarity of his invectives. A meeting of the 
levolent Society of New South Wales was held in 
f in the month of June last, at which Alexander 
iay, Esq. the Colonial Secretary, was chairman. 
["Leay has a salary of £2000 a year as colonial 
retary, besides a pension of £750 per annum from 
colonial revenue, for his former services as chief 
t of the Transport Board in England. The amount 
;he salary, and especially Che pension paid by the 
r services performed iti England, are considered 
at grievance by many of the colonists ; but surely 
I annual meeting of the friends of a public charity 
^ thing but a fit place for a furious Philippic on 
I a subject. Such a place, however, and such an 
ision were the one selected by Mr. Wentworth for 
Inching a volley of grossly vituperative language, such 
' bloated old pensioner," 8cc. against the chairman; 
lutrage being perpetrated with such vehemence 
1, that the meeting terminated in an uproar, and 
the ladies who were present left the place in a state of 



■gedcj is ID action. If such is the agency the colony is required (a 
pmliaaiia and approve, whenanABaembly ia grunled, the more dislaul the 
day when it <rili be diapenaed, the better for our proaperily. 

" When we make ihaae remarka wa are not to be miaunderaliiod. W« 
object only to the mode in which the meeting waa eonducted, Dot to the 
jiMttioD. Men of respectability candidly proposing daubta and diScuI- 
uea, ut atortiug objectiona, were bullied, brow-beaten, or inaulted. If* 
Le(iaiative Assembly were compoaed in whole or in part of such i 
liuls, we should feal sonow for the Isod in whicb it emtad." 
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alarm. If Mr. W. had been anxious to'afford a handle 
to the enemies of popular representation in the colony— 
a class of persons which I believe includes only those 
who are personally interested on pecuniary grounds is 
the continuance of the present system — he could scarcely 
have adopted a fitter course for the attainment of hk 
end. But it is sincerely to be hoped that His Majesty's 
Government will not consider the violent procedure of 
Mr. Wentworth and his clique as a fair specimen of the 
colony of New South Wales.* 

* Among the eztrayagances that were put forth at the meeting on the 
26th of January, 1833, the idea implied in the following extract of Mr. 
Wentworth's speech is pre-eminently ahsord. '* Demand the rights/' 
ohserred that gentleman in addressing the meeting, — " demand theri^ti 
the common law gives you, and which an iniquitous Parliament— an on- 
reformed Parliament— has for forty -five years withheld from you." It is 
here tacitly implied hy Mr. W., that the British Government ought to 
have instituted a House of Assemhly in New South Wales on the first es- 
tablishment of the colony, and that, as soon as a few dozens of convicts 
had become free by servitude, they ought to have been permitted to meet 
together and elect certain of their own number as members of a colonial 
Parliament, to govern the colony, and to regulate the expenditure of 
British money within its territory. In short, Mr. W. lays himself com* 
pletely open to the sarcasm of the poet, — 

A precious tale the sage Australian weaves — 
A House of Conmions for a Den of Thieves ! 

In opposition to such egregious absurdity, which cannot fail to injure 
the cause which it professes to advocate, I would, unhesitatingly state it 
as my opinion, that if there had been no other persons in addition to the 
officers of government but convicts and emancipated convicts in New 
South Wales from the first establishment of the colony, the British Go* 
vernment would have been justified in withholding a House of Assembly 
from New South Wales for a century to come. For all that the convict 
could in such a case have demanded from the Government, on the expira- 
tion of his sentence, was permission to leave the jail, or to return to Eng- 
land as a freeman ; and that permission has never been refused him. 

The legitimate grounds, however, on which the colonists of New South 
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Wales can petition for a House of Assembly are : First, That in addition 
to a penal settlement for the punishment, coercion, and reformation of 
conTicts, New South Wales has all along been held forth by the Govern- 
ment as a British colony, in which British subjects might settle and ex- 
weise their various trades or professions under the protection of British 
laws, as in other British colonies. Such a state of things necessarily im- 
plies, that as soon as the said British subjects settled in the said colony 
ilunild be in sufficient number to manage the raising and disbursement of 
public money, and of sufficient ability to bear the ezpences of their go- 
▼ermnent, they should be allowed that form of government which is es- 
tablished by the mother country in the other foreign possessions of the 
mapue, 

■ Second, That there is a numerous native population in New South 
Wales to whom the Imperial Legislature owes the same act of justice in 
the matter in question, as to free emigrant British subjects settled in the 
eolony. 

Nay, whereas not a single emancipist in New South Wales could have 
bad a shadow of right to demand free institutions for the country, if it 
bad been a mere convict colony or jail, the circumstance of its being re- 
garded and held forth by the British Government as a free colony has 
altered the political standing even of that class of the community, in so 
hr that they also have a right, in common with the other free inhabitants 
of the colony, to the same privileges to which their satisfaction of the law 
would have entitled them in other British colonies. 

In shorty the claim of the colony to a House of Assembly is fair and 
equitable; but Mr.Wentworth's method of stating that claim lauds ita 
abettors in t^reductio ad absurdum. 

An Abstract of the Revenue of the Colony, and of its appropriation for 
the year 1833, will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 



▼ OL. I. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



r 

VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND OF THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 



The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land — a land of whect, 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil- 
olive and honey ; a land wherein thoa shalt eat bread without scarce- 
ness ; thou shalt not lack any thing in it ; a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass. — Deuteron. yiii. 8, 9. 



The whole territory of New South Wales is divided, 
like that of Great Britain^ into counties and parishes; but 
these divisions are scarcely ever referred to in the com- 
mon intercourse of colonial life. Except in Government 
deeds or legal documents^ the grand natural divisions 
of the country are the only ones known or recognised 
by the colonists, who accordingly speak only of the dis- 
tricts of the Hawkesbury, of Hunter's River, of Bathurst, 
of lUawarra, and of Argyle. 

The district of the Hawkesbury comprises a consicjer- 
able extent of champaign country along the eastern base 
of the Blue Mountains, on either side of the noble river 
from which it derives its name. This tract of country 
was for a long time the granary of the colony, and has 
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uniformly been under cultivation ; being subdivided for 
the most part into small farms of thirty to a hundred 
acres^ the proprietors or tenants of which subsist almost 
exclusively by agriculture. The forest-land in this dis- 
trict, or the land beyond the reach of inundations, is de- 
voted chiefly to grazing, the flooded land along the banks 
of the river being the most suitable for cultivation. I 
have already observed that the Hawkesbury is formed 
of the confluence of various minor streams issuing chiefly 
from the gloomy and untraversed ravines of the Blue 
Mountains ; and I have also observed that that moun- 
tain-range, which runs parallel to the coast at about 
forty miles' distance inland, consists of vast masses of 
sand-stone rock, covered in every direction with large 
trees. In the summer months, and especially in seasons 
of drought, extensive conflagrations occur occasionally on 
the mountain-ranges either from accident or from de- 
sign, the aborigines frequently setting fire to the herb- 
age to enable them the more easily to hunt down the 
native game ; and in seasons of flood vast quantities of 
the pulverized residuum of burnt vegetable matter, mixed 
with the washings of the sand-stone rocks of the moun- 
tains, are accordingly carried down to the river by its 
numerous tributary mountain-torrents, and afterwards 
spread over the champaign country in the form of allu- 
vial deposit. It is from these successive deposits or 
top-dressings that the district of the Hawkesbury de- 
rives its fertility ; for the system of agriculture that pre- 
vails along the banks of the river is as slovenly as can 
well be imagined, the surface being for the most part 
merely scratched, and nothing like a proper rotation of 
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crops being ever dreamt of. Wheat, year after year for 
twenty years together, and sometimes wheat and maize 
in succession off the same ground during the same year, 
is the Sangrado system of husbandry that prevails on 
the Hawkesbury. 

Thedistrict of Hunter's River to the northward of Port 
Jackson comprises a much larger extent of flooded land, 
and the forest-land beyond the reach of inundations is in 
general of much superior quality and of incomparably 
greater extent. The land in this district is divided for the 
most part into large farms of from 500 to 2000 acres and 
upwards. These farms, or estates as they are somewhat 
ambitiously styled in the colony, are principally held 
by respectable free emigrants from the mother country, 
each of whom maintains and employs on his farm a 
number of convict-labourers in the capacity of farm-ser- 
vants. These labourers are generally under the manage- 
ment of a hired overseer, who is always supposed to be 
well acquainted with the various processes of Australian 
agriculture. In this district, grain, chiefly wheat and 
maize, is cultivated to a great extent ; but in the upper 
parts of the district, at a distance from the navigable 
part of the river, the settlers depend chiefly on their 
flocks and herds, and cultivate only as much grain as is 
requisite for the supply of their respective estabhsh- 
ments. Dairies are frequent throughout this extensive 
district ; and large quantities of butter and cheese of 
superior quality are forwarded regularly by the steam- 
boats to Sydney, where it is either sold by commission- 
agents in wholesale, or retailed on behalf of the settler 
by ^ome trusty person in the market. 
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The district of Bnthurst consists partly of an undu- 
lating plain of about nineteen miles in length, and of a 
breadth varying from four to eight miles, beyond the 
Blue Mountains. It is naturally destitute of timber, and 
is traversed in the direction of its length by the river 
Macquarie ; the banks of which are occasionally lined 
with swamp oaks, (an indigenous tree somewhat resem- 
bling the Scotch fir but rather more ornamental,) which 
t€nd greatly to diversify, and of course to beautify, the 
scene. The land in this district, with the exception of 
small portions in particular localities allotted to veteran 
soldiers and emancipated convicts, is parcelled out into 
large farms of 2000 acres each, the proprietors of which, 
being almost uniformly highly respectable free emigrants, 
have each numerous convict-servants and extensive flocks 
and herds. The extent of the land-carriage to Sydney 
precludes the Bathurst settlers from cultivating more 
land than is absolutely necessary for the Subsistence of 
their respective establishments; but the dairy produce 
of the district, consisting chiefly of cheese of superior 
quahty, is regularly forwarded to the dealers in Sydney. 
Large herds of black cattle are also fatted for slaughter 
on the native pasture of the open forest-country around 
the plain, and numerous waggon-loads of fine wool are 
annually forwarded to Sydney in the proper season to 
be shipped for London. 

The districtof Argyle extends toavast distance to the 
south-westward. Towards Sydney it consists of occa- 
sional patches of land of the first quality, surrounded 
by extensive tracts of the most barren country imagin- 
able. At a greater distance, however, the barren coun- 
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try gradually disappears, and is succeeded by a series 
of extensive plains, covered with the richest pasture, 
and picturesque grassy hills of moderate elevatioiL 
The land in this district is occupied in much the 8«&e 
way as in the settlement of Bathurst, and the settleis 
are of a similar class, and in similar circumstanceBi 
with those beyond the Blue Mountains. 

The district of Illawarra is situated on the sea-coatt 
to the southward of Port Jackson, and consists of a 
narrow stripe of arable land of the first quality, situated 
between the ocean and the eastern base of a range of 
mountains running parallel to the coast, and commoH 
cing at about forty-five miles fixHn the Heads. The 
average breadth of this belt of land is from four to six 
miles, and its length about sixty. There are several 
extensive tracts in the districts of Illawarra in t^e hands 
of non-resident proprietors — a circumstance which is 
always to be regretted wherever it occurs in the colony 
— but its inhabitants consist chiefly of spiall settlers, 
who cultivate grain, potatoes, pumpkins, &c. for the 
Sydney market, their produce being conveyed to the 
capital by water in small coasting-vessels. The cedar- 
tree, both white and red, abounds on the mountains of 
this district and in the deep gullies that traverse them 
in every direction ; and the cutting and conveying of the 
timber to Sydney affords employment to a considerable 
population, somewhat similar, both in habits and cha- 
racter, to the lumberers of Canada. The cedar of 
New South Wales is used all over the colony for all 
sorts of cabinet and joinery work. It is somewhat 
'"imilar in appearance to Honduras mahogany, and the 
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choicer specimens take a fine polish. Churches and' 
other buildings of a similai' internal arrangement in tha 
ony have consequently a much more imposing ap- 
lance in their interior than buildings of a similar 
cription in England, being literally homes of cedar. 
i cedar of New South Wales is remarkably light j 
specific gravity not being greater, I should imagine, 
Ki that of the white pine timber of North America. 
B cut into lengths of about twelve feet for the conve- 
nce of rolling it out of the woods, and of stowing it 
the holds of the small coasting-vessels that carry it 
Sydney. Its price depends on the number of build- 
|s going on in the colony at any particular time ; but 
b generally sold at two pence to three pence 
)erficial foot of one inch in thickness. 

I the districts 1 have enumerated, there 
ioua other tracts of land of great extent in the co- 
r already partially occupied by enterprising colo- 
s for the purposes of agriculture and grazing. There 
a considerable tract of alluvial land, for instance, 
the Manning River to the northward of the Austra- 
1 Agricultural Company's grant at Port Stephens, 
ere is the extensive tract of pastoral country, called 
rerpool Plains, lying between the sources of the 
mter and the Hastings, and bounded by two parallel 
iges of mountains, from which narrow belts of forest 
iverse the plains at irregular intervals, and divide 
1 into a series of natural parallelograms ; as if to 
it the taste of some such projector as Mr. Owen ; or 
prairies, as if to please the fancy of some such wan- 
rep as Mr, Morris Birkbeck. There is the district of 
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Port Macqaarie^ formerly a penal, but now a free set" 
tlementy presenting a wide extent of open country well 
adapted for the rearing of sheep and cattle ; besides 
much valuable alluvial land equally well adapted for 
cultivation on the banks of the river Hastings, and of the 
Wilson and Maria rivers that flow into it from the 
northward. About eighty miles to the westward of 
Bathurst there is the settlement of Wellington Valley 
on the banks of the Macquarie river, now in the occu* 
pation of a mission to the Aborigines ; and there are 
grazing stations at a similar distance to the south- 
westward on the banks of the river Lachlan. The 
coast line is occupied at irregular intervals to the 
southward of lUawaiTa, as far as Bateman Bay ; and 
adventurous colonists are ever and anon pushing their 
flocks and herds farther and farther into the vast terra 
incognita to the southward and westward, either along 
the banks of the Morumbidgee, or across the plains of 
Monaroo, parallel to the coast, where there remaineth 
yet very much land to be possessed. 

It appears to me that the natural and proper order of 
things, in regard to the occupation and employment of 
land, and the distribution of rural labour in New South 
Wales is, that the business of agriculture, or the sup- 
plying of the colonial market with grain, potatoes, 
pork, poultry, vegetables, fruit, &c. should be in the 
hands of small farmers, or industrious families and indi^ 
viduals of the humbler classes of society, cultivating the 
land with their own hands either as tenants or small 
proprietors; and that the more extensive proprietors 
should confine their attention to their flocks and herds. 
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feikpplying the colony with beef and dairy produce, and 
raising wool for exportation to England. And on men- 
tioning the subject to several of the most extensive and 
intelligent landholders in the colony, I have uniformly 
found them of the same opinion ; several gentlemen of 
that class having told me very lately, that if they could 
get reputable and industrious persons to occupy a por- 
tion of their lands as tenants, and to pay them a mo« 
derate rental in produce, they would give up cultivation 
entirely; Indeed it is a general complaint among the 
landholders of the colony that agriculture, or the cultiva- 
tion of land, does not pay ; or, in other words, that it is 
not profitable for a colo|^ial landholder, who perhaps has 
received two thousand acres of land as a free grant from 
the Crown, to keep from twenty to forty convict-la- 
bourers to cultivate a part of that land to raise grain 
for the colonial market. On the other hand, I have 
had sufficient opportunity to know that it does pay a 
poor man, who has perhaps a wife and three or four 
children besides himself to maintain by his own indus- 
try, to occupy ten or twenty acres of that very land on 
lease at a rental of perhaps twenty shillings an acre, 
and to cultivate it with his own hands, and to carry his 
produce to market in his own bullock-cart. 

Such a state of things, I conceive, however, is rather 
a subject of congratulation than of regret ; for it shows, 
that if many thousand individuals and families of the 
labouring agricultural population of Great Britain and 
Ireland were by any means to be introduced into the 
colony, they could obtain a comfortable subsistence by 
the cultivation of land held on lease at a moderate 
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rental ; while it showB, on the other hand, that it would 
be more profitable for the landholders to let their 
cultivable land to such tenants than to cultivate it 
themselves by convict-labour. At the same time, us 
the land best fitted for cultivation in New South Wales 
is generally in its natural state the least adapted for 
gnding, the bringing of a much larger extent of the 
best land in the colony into cultivation would scarcely 
occasion any perceptible alteration in the circumstances 
of the colony as a pastoral country. The thick brushes 
or jungles on the banks of the rivers would disappear^ 
and their place would be occupied by neat cottages 
inhabited by an industrious an^ contented peasantry; 
but the sheep and cattle of the colony would range over 
its vast plains and grassy hills as before. In the mean 
time, however, a salutary change of mighty importance 
to the moral welfare of the country would be gradually 
effected ; for, as the larger proprietors would require 
fewer convict-servants, the prison population of the 
colony would be more widely dispersed over the ter- 
ritory, and the probability of their return to the paths 
of virtue proportionably increased. 

But although the cultivation of land in New South 
Wales is generally unprofitable, when engaged in on 
a large scale by extensive landholders, the reader is not 
to suppose that it is uniformly so. A proprietor, who is 
able to manage a considerable number of convict-ser- 
vants with ability — which however is a case of very 
unfrequent occurrence— will find the cultivation of land 
by no means unprofitable, even at a low state of the 
colonial market ; but the investment of his capital in 
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«heep and cattle will in all likelihood be attended with 
much less trouble, and afford him a much better return 
in the end. 

A large proportion of the respectable settlers through- 
out the colony suffered extremely, I have already ob- 
eerved, from the sheep and cattle mania of 1826, and 
from the unprecedented depression of property that 
ensued. I am happy to state, however, that things 
liave now reached their proper level ; and it is extremely 
improbable, indeed it is scarcely possible, that any such 
change in the value of property, as was thus so unfor^ 
tunately and so extensively experienced, will ever-again 
occur in the country. Many of the settlers have gra- 
dually and completely recovered their lost ground, and 
the agricultural interest of the colony has consequently 
acquired a much healthier tone. 

Cattle of good breeds may now be purchased in New 
South Wales at from twenty to thirty shillings a-head ; 
sheep of improved breeds at fifteen shillings; and 
horses, either for draught or for the saddle, at from £10 
to £30. A large tract of land may thus be stocked 
with a comparatively small amount of capital ; and when 
the settler's own land begins to be overstocked, which 
will very soon be the case, he has only to send a por- 
tion of his flocks and herds, under the charge of an 
overseer and a few shepherds, or stockmen, into the 
interior, where he will obtain a lease of as much pasture- 
land as he requires from government at a mere nominal 
rental. Cattle and horses require very little attendance ; 
a very few individuals being sufficient to manage a 
herd of cattle of from five hundred to two thousand 
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head. When a large herd of this kind is sent into iit 
interior, under the charge of an oiFerseer and a few 
prisoners, or govtrnment'tnen, as the convict-servants 
are uniformly designated by courtesy in the colony, 
supplies of flour, Sec, are forwarded at regular intervah 
to the party from the proprietor's home-station, on 
drays drawn by oxen, or on the backs of these animals 
if the intervening country is of a rugged and moon^ 
tainous character, and the proprietor himself visits the 
station occasionally on horseback or in a gig. But the 
huts and stock-yards are no sooner erected, than the 
overseer, if an industrious and trustworthy person, 
fences in a piece of ground and raises as much wheat as 
is requisite for the- supply of his party; thereby ren- 
dering further supplies of flour from the home-station 
unnecessary. Out-stations of this kind are each sup* 
plied with a portable steel-mill. 

The vast number and the rapid increase of cattle, and 
the consequently low price of butcher^meat in New 
South Wales, have induced several of the more extensive 
cattle-proprietors in the colony, within the last two or 
three years, to attempt the salting of beef for exportation ; 
and there are already several large establishments for 
that purpose both in Sydney and in the interior. 
Several of these attempts, it must be acknowledged, 
have been attended with failure. This, however, is 
attributable to obvious causes. The cattle of the 
colony, for instance, are generally slaughtered at too 
early an age for such a purpose ; the salt manufactured 
in the colony is not always sufficiently purified of its 
septic principle ; while, in other instances, a want of 
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the requisite knowledge, a disposition to knavery^ and 
absolute carelessness^ may doubtless have occasioned 
B failure. But colonial beef is now generally used on 
board the colonial sperm-whale ships on their long 
-voyages : it has been pronounced of excellent quality 
by officers of His Majesty's ships on the India station ; 
and a tierce, which was sent home to England by way of 
experiment, in the vessel in which I made my second 
voyage from New South Wales to London in the year 
1830, was opened in the West India Docks in presence 
of gentlemen who were qualified to ascertain its quality, 
and pronounced equal to Irish. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that colonial beef will ere long be regularly 
exported to London in return for British manufactures, 
especially as the landholders of the colony can in some 
iastanees afford to sell it to the colonial government in a 
fresh state at three farthings a pound. Hides and 
horns are already articles of export from New South 
Wales, and the quantity exported is annually in-» 
creasing. 

Sheep-farming, however, constitutes the principal 
dependence of the Australian landholder. A sheep- 
station in the interior is managed in pretty much the 
same manner as a cattle- station. If the country con- 
sists of open plains destitute of timber, as many as a 
thousand sheep are entrusted to a single shepherd ; if it 
is moderately wooded, there is a shepherd for every 
flock of three hundred and fifty. The sheep are folded 
every night in a pen, or fold, constructed of moveable 
hurdles ; and the shepherd attended by His dogs sleeps 
in a small moveable covered berth constructed on a 
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frame somewhat like a hand-barrow outside the foMi 
the sheep being sometimes attacked during the night by 
the native dog of the colony. The lambing season is in 
some instances at the commencement of winter; in 
others at the commencement of summer. <The sheep- 
shearing uniformly takes place at the latter season; 
each fleecCi of animals of improved breed, avera^ng I 
believe from two to two and a half pounds. The wool 
is packed in bales wrapped in canvass, and forwarded 
for exportation to Sydney on drays drawn by oxen. 
Some of the more extensive sheep-farmers send home 
their wool direct to their agents in London, where it is 
sold according to its quality at from one to three shil'- 
Ungs (the freight to London being only three halfpence) 
a pound. It is generally, however, either bought or 
received for consignment by merchants in Sydney, 
some of whom employ wool-sorters of their own to 
assort and repack it for the London market. A magis- 
trate of the territory, whose wool produces him con- 
siderably upwards of £ 500 a year, told me lately that 
there are gentlemen in the colony who already derive an 
income of from £1600 to £2000 a year from their wool 
alone, independently of the annual increase of their 
flocks ; but a few estates yield a still higher income. 

The sheep is subject to a variety of diseases, some of 
which are not unknown in New South Wales. In some 
seasons, and especially in swampy situations, the disease 
called the rot occasions extensive mortality ; but the cuta- 
neous disease called the scab is of much more frequent 
Mjurrence. As this disease generally arises from care- 
neas, it has been the subject of a colonial enact->- 
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ment called the scab bill, the provisions of which have 
giTen occasion to much discussion among the sheep, 
farmers of the colony. The scab is a highly contagious 
disease, and sheep in a clean and healthy state may be 
infected with it to a great extent by merely being 
brought into contact with a diseased flock for a feW 
hours. When a convict-shepherd, therefore, has a 
pique at his master, or even at his overseery it is often 
entirely in his power to subject the whole of his mas- 
ter's flocks to this obnoxious disease, by merely driving 
his own flock to a distance of a few miles from their 
usual pasture, when there is nobody present to take 
cognisance of the fact, and thereby bringing them into 
contact with a diseased flock. The chief source of the 
wealth and prosperity of the colony is thus in great 
measure at the mercy of the most worthless of men ; 
and so much is this the case, that the highly respectable 
and intelligent magistrate I have just alluded to ob- 
served, in the course of a short conversation I had with 
him before embarking for England, that if there should 
not be a lai^e annual importation of free emigrant shep- 
herds from the mother country into the colony, the owners 
of sheep throughout the territory will in future be under 
the necessity of reducing, or rather of preventing the 
increase of, their flocks. I trust, however, that such 
an importation will in due time be effected. There 
are many reputable persons of the class of shepherds in 
the mother country who find it difficult to obtain a 
livelihood in the present state of the country, but who 
could easily make themselves both comfortable and 
■dependent by pursuing the very same occupation in 
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New South Walesy while their moral influence in the 
colony would be salutary in the highest degree. The 
conveyance of such persons to New South Wales would 
therefore be a mutual benefit to the mother country and 
to the colony ; for, while it would tend greatly to 
increase the raw produce of the colony, it would relieve 
the mother country of a portion of her superabundant 
population, and obviate the necessity of importing wool 
into Great Britain from Germany and Spain. 

The breeding of horses for exportation is not likely to 
be of much consequence to New South Wales. A con- 
siderable number have from time to time been exported to 
Van Dieman's Land, and a few to Swan River ; but these 
colonies are likely to be sufficiently stocked with that 
animal in a short time. It has < been proposed, indeed, 
to export horses to India; but the risk is evidently 
great, and the profit problematical. The colonial horse 
is of much more varied parentage than the colonial 
man ; for it cannot be denied that there are no colonies 
in the empire so thoroughly British in that respect 
as New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land. The 
English racer, the draught-horse from the midland 
counties of England, and the farm-horse from the west 
of Scotland ; horses from the Cape of Good Hope, 
horses of the genuine Arab breed from Persia, and 
horses of Spanish origin from Valparaiso; Acheen 
ponies from Sumatra, and ponies of a still more dimi- 
nutive size from the island of Timor, have all been 
naturalized, and have all thriven in the colony. I 
do not suppose, however, that horses will ever be so 
numerous in New South Wales as they are iq South 
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America, where it is said that even beggars may be met 
with 071 horseback, without realizing the English proverb 
pn ihe subject. 

The only other animals that are reared for profit ici 
the colony, with the exception of Angora goats, of which 
a few have lately been introduced by way of experiment 
by Mr. Riley, a respectable and enterprising colonist, 
.are pigs and poultry, both of which luxuriate on. the 
inaize of the colony, and attain a size and plumpness 
And flavour unequalled in England, 

Wheat, bsurley, and maize, or Indian com, are cul- 
tivated to a greater or lesser extent in all parts of 
the territory; and within a reasonable distance from 
the capital, or from water-carriage, they are cultivated 
extensively for the Sydney market. The plain of 
Bathurst and the district of Argyle, being elevated at 
least two thousand feet above the level of the sea, the 
climate in these parts of the territQry is rather too cold 
for the growth of maize, as it is also for the orange and 
for other similar fruits ; but oats and the English 
gooseberry, which cannot be cultivated with advantage 
in the lower districts, thrive uncommonly well in these 
colder regions. 

With the exception of the large open plains which 
occasionally occur in the interior of the country, and 
which, like the plain of Bathurst, are naturally destitute 
of timber, the territory of New South Wales is in its 
natural state one vast interminable forest. In many 
parts of the colony, and especially in the interior, the 
land is but thinly timbered ; there being not more than, 
three or four trees of moderate he'****^ ^ of rather in-« 
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teresiing appearance to the acre. In such places, the 
country resembles the park scenery around a noble- 
man's seat in England^ and you gallop along with 
a feeling of indescribable pleasure. In general^ how- 
ever, the forest-land is more thickly timbered — suffi* 
ciently so to form an agreeable shade in a hot Australiaa 
summer-day, without preventing the traveller from pro* 
ceeding in any direction at a rapid trot or canter. 
On the banks of rivers, and especially on the alluvial 
land within the reach of their inundations, the forest 
becomes what the colonists call a thick brush or jungle. 
Immense trees of the genus eucalyptus tower upwards in 
every direction to a height of one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet, while the elegant cedar, and 
the rose-wood of inferior elevation, and innumerable 
wild vines or parasitical plants, fill up the interstices. In 
sterile regions, however, on rocky mountain-tracts, or on 
sandy plains, the forest degenerates into a miserable 
scruby as the colonists term it ; the trees are stunted in 
their growth and of most forbidding aspect, tbe fruit 
they bear being literally pieces of hard wood similar in 
appearance to a pear, and their shapeless trunks being 
not unfrequently blackened from the action of fire. In 
such regions, the more social animals of the country 
entirely disappear. The agile kangaroo is no longer 
seen bounding across the foot-path, nor the gaily- 
plumaged parroquet heard chattering among the 
branches. If any thing with the breath of life is 
visible at all, it is either the timid gray lizard hiding it^ 
self in the crevices of the rocks, or the solitary black 
e stretched at full length on the white sand^ or th^ 
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busy ant rearing his slender pyramid of yellowisl 
as if in mockery of the huger monuments ui mo 
Pharoahs, and eatabliahing his puny repuhlic amid the 
loneliness of desolation. In such forbidding regions 
the mind unavoidably partakes of the gloominess of 
nature; and the only idea that takes forcible holdof it is, 
that such must assuredly be the region on which the 
ancient primeval curse, to which the earth was sub- 
jected for the sin of man, has especially ahghted. 

There is a much greater extent of forest than of 
alluvial land in a state of cultivation throughout the 
colony; and, what is exceedingly anomalous, the best 
land is in many instances on the sides and summits 
of the hills. Heavily timbered land intended for cul- 
tivation is cleared in the following manner. The un- 
derwood, which occurs only on alluvial land, is all 
cut down in the first instance in the proper season, 
the bushes either faUing to the ground or remaining 
attached by their upper branches to the standing 
timber. When the fallen underwood is sufficiently 
withered, all the standing trees that are required for 
building, fencing, &,c. are cut down and rolled out 
of the forest, after their branches have been lopped 
off, to the nearest cleared land, or to saw-pits formed in 
t vicinity, where they are cut up for whatever pur- 
Ms they are required. This species of labour, I 
an the sawing of timber, is generally performed 
■ free sawyers who work for hire, at so much per 
bidied feet, and receive part of their earnings in 
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rations from the proprietor of the farm. The re- 
maining timber is then cut down (I allude exclusively 
to the practice on large farms) by a party of eight 
or ten convict-labourers, under the charge of a free 
overseer, who works along with them, and who receives 
a salary, in addition to his rations, from the owner 
of the land. The overseer, on well-regulated farmB, is 
generally a ticket-of-leave man or emancipated convict^ 
who has been an assigned servant or common labourer 
on the farm or in its immediate neighbourhood during 
his term of bondage, and receives -a salary of £15 to 
£25 per annum. 

The trees are cut down at about three feet from the 
ground, and, in clearings heavily timbered land, the 
usual practice of skilful fellers is to cut a number of 
smaller trees half through, and then selecting a large or 
master-tree to form a deep indentation with an axe 
in the side of it nearest the small ones, and then to saw 
towards the indentation from the opposite side. When 
nearly sawn through the. large tree falls towards the 
side on which the indentation has been formed, and 
bears down before it perhaps twenty or thirty smaller 
trees. When all the trees on the piece of land to 
be cleared are felled in this way, they are sawn into 
proper lengths, rolled together, and burnt. This ope- 
ration generally takes place, in the case of alluvial 
land, immediately before the time for the planting 
of maize or Indian corn, viz. in the months of Sep- 
tember and October. 

The cost of clearing heavily timbered alluvial land is 
about £5 an acre ; but a single crop of maize sometimes 
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covers that expense. Thinly timbered forest-land is of 
course cleared at a much smaller expense. Maize is 
varely planted on land of the latter description, and 
wheat is seldom sown on alluvial land till after it has 
produced one or two crops of maize. Wheat is sown in 
March, April, and May ; sometimes, however, not till 
June. It is reaped in November, the first month of 
summer in the southern hemisphere ; but in the high 
lands of the colony, the seasons are somewhat later. In 
ordinary seasons, the return of wheat per acre varies ac-* 
cording to the nature of the soil from fifteen to forty 
bushels. I have heard of as much as forty-five bushels 
an acre being reaped in the district of Argyle, and my 
brother's crop at Hunter's River averaged one year 
thirty-five bushels per acre. An Irish convict who ob- 
tained his freedom on my brother's farm, and after- 
wards rented a few acres of land in the neighbourhood, 
had a crop last year which avers^ed forty bushels an 
acre; I should think, however, that the average of the 
colony is not higher than twenty to twenty-five bushels ; 
but then the system of husbandry prevalent in certain 
parts of the territory is wretched in the extreme. 

In ordinary seasons the price of wheat in New South 
Wales is from four to six shillings a bushel. During 
the last twelve months, however, it has been as low as 
three shillings a bushel. In the districts of the Hawkes- 
bury and Hunter's River, this grain is liable to be at- 
tacked by the weeyil,* and can therefore never form 
an article of export from the colony, except in the state 
ir. But the wheat of Bathurst and of Argyle 
tttacked by that insect ; and the grain produced 
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in the latter of these districts is in every respect equal 
to that of Van Dieman's Land^ from whence it is not 
unlikely that wheat will ere long form a considerate 
article of export to the mother country. The maize of 
New South Wales, however, has been acknowledged 
by gentlemen well acquainted with the cultivation of 
that species of grain in the United States, superior 
to any they had ever seen elsewhere. It forms the 
favourite food of horses, and is used for the fattening of 
pigs and poultry ; but it seldom constitutes an article of 
food for any class of free persons in the colony. Ex- 
travagance, indeed, has ever been one of the besetting 
sins of the Australian colonies, and the lowest class of 
free people in New South Wales are content only with 
the finest of the wheat ; insomuch that coarse bread 
can scarcely be procured in Sydney, except when pre- 
viously ordered, or from those bakers that supply the 
troops and the other government establishments with 
bread of that quality by tender. I have seen various 
preparations of this grain, however, which I am sure 
would be relished as an article of food by thousands 
and tens of thousands of the labouring classes in the 
mother country. The meal mto which it is ground is 
sometimes made into a sort of porridge or puddbg 
called hominy, somewhat similar, both in taste and ap- 
pearance, to the preparation of oatmeal, so general as 
an article of food among the lower classes in Scotland. 
With an equal quantity of wheaten flour, it also makes 
excellent household bread, the maize-meal being in the 
first instance reduced to the state of hominy. Indeed, 
maize might in all probability form a profitable article 
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of export to the mother country^ especially as it can 
generally be obtained at Hunter's River of the very 
best quality at from I5. 3d. to 25. 6d. a bushel — a price 
which would enable the merchant to sell it at a rate 
that would render it a very cheap as well as whole- 
some article of food for the labouring classes in Eng- 
land. This valuable grain is much used as an article of 
food among the peasantry of New England, who pre- 
pare it in a great variety of tvrays. The most summary 
mode of preparing it, however, of which I have ever 
heard, is that in use among the natives of New Zealand, 
where it is now cultivated in considerable quantity, 
two thousand bushels of the produce of that island 
having been imported into Sydney during one of the 
years of drought. The New Zealander merely moistens 
the cob or head of com in water, and eats off the grains 
singly at his leisure. 

Jn planting maize or Indian com, shallow holes are 
made in the cleared land with a hoe, at a distance of 
about three feet from each other, in rows about five feet 
asunder. Into each of these holes four or five grains 
of maize are dropped, and then covered up ; and if the 
season is moist, vegetation immediately commences, and 
proceeds with such amazing rapidity that, in a very 
few weeks, the burnt stumps of the large trees, which 
are usually left standing all over the field, are en- 
tirely covered with the green corn, which in due 
time attains the height of six or eight feet, and pro- 
duces in rich alluvial land at the rate of from forty 
or fifty to eighty bushels an acre. In the neighbour- 
hood of growing trees, the maize has to be watched all 
night for two or three weeks after it is i^\».\i\£A, Vj '^ 
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watchman stationed for the purpose; otherwise tbe 
bandicoots and opossums would dig up the grain and 
eat it. And when the watchman neglects his duty, as 
is sometimes the case, the maize must be planted a 
second time. Each corn-stalk terminates at the top in 
what is called a ^055^/^ which waves beautifully in the 
wind along the rows like a grenadier's feather^ and 
bears on the lower parts of it two, three, or even four 
or five cobs or heads of com, each of which is enclosed 
in a thick casement of leaves, and springs obliquely 
from the stalk. In the month of March, when the 
com is sufficiently ripe, these cobs are pulled, collected 
in heaps in the field, and then carted to a shed or oat- 
house. A second or late crop of maize, however, is 
frequently planted on the wheat-stubble land, especially 
in alluvial soil, immediately after the wheat harvest. 
The produce of this crop is generally of inferior quality ; 
but in particular seasons, as for instance when the 
early part of the summer has been very dry, it turas 
out better than the early ov forward crop. The stumps 
of the large trees that are left in the ground on the 
clearing of the land are usually burnt out, when the 
settler is able to afford that expense, by free labourers, 
who work for hire, and who receive part of their wages 
in rations from the farm. 

Fences are uniformly constmcted in New South 
Wales, as in British America, of wooden posts and 
rails ; the posts being about nine feet asunder, and the 
fence being either. of three, four, or five rails, according 
to the purpose for which it is required. This species of 
labour is also, for the most part, performed by free 
3rs, who work for hire at so much per rod* The 
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hawthorn, which has been used successfully for hedges 
an several estates in Van Dieman's Land, loses its 
bnshy character in New South Wales, and degenerates 
into a slender delicate shrub devoid of prickles. The 
aloe, which is used for the purpose of fencing in the 
island of Sicily^ has been recommended as a substitute, 
as also a species of acacia from India , of which I have 
seen several specimens in the colony ; but so long as 
timber can be easily procured^ the colonists are likely to 
prefer the four-rail fence to any substitute, although it 
most be acknowledged it does not look so well as a 
lively hawthorn hedge. 

Potatoes are cultivated in all parts of the colony, but 
by ho means extensively. They are little used as an 
article of food by the lower classes, and are only to be 
met with at the tables of the more respectable settlers, 
and of families residing in towns. The convict-la- 
bourers or farm-servants are in general allowed small 
gardens to grow potatoes and vegetables for themselves; 
but they scarcely ever avail themselves of the privilege, 
as their ration of flour, beef or pork, sugar and tea, is 
abundantly sufficient for their subsistence. The quality 
of the potato of the colony depends very much on the 
season. In general, it is inferior to those of Scotland 
and . Ireland ; but I have occasionally seen as good 
potatoes of the growth of a kitchen-garden in Sydney, 
as ever I have seen in the mother country. Consider- 
able quantities of a superior quality are imported from 
Van Dfeman's Land, and a few tons occasionally from 
New Zealand. 

The mildness of the climate of New South Wales 
VOL. I. Q 
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precludes the necessity for cultivating any thing in the 
shape of winter food for sheep or cattle ; and the great 
abundance and unbounded extent of the native pasture 
of the colony render the use of artificial food quite a&- 
necessary, except for the numerous horses and oilier 
beasts of burden that are kept in towns. Hay, of the 
native grass, and sometimes of oats, is sold in Sydnej 
market by the cart-load; William Howe, Esq., of 
Glenlee, the proprietor of an extensive and beautiful 
estate on the b.anks of the Cow-pasture River, about 
thirty-five miles from Sydney, being almost the only 
cultivator of English grasses to an extent worth men- 
tioning in the colony. Hay of the produce of the 
Glenlee estate is forwarded to Sydney once a week on 
drays drawn by oxen, and sold at from £6 to £8 a ton. 
The Glenlee estate is famous also as the first dairy-farm 
for the manufacture of butter in the colony ; George 
Ranken, Esq. of Killoshiel, in the Bathurst district, a 
highly respectable settler from Ayrshire in Scotland, 
having introduced the manufacture of cheese into New 
South Wales. Large quantities of both of these arti- 
cles of dairy produce, however, are now manufactured 
on the farms of many other respectable settlers through- 
out the colony ; cheese of superior quality being gene- 
rally sold in Sydney at 4rf. to 6d. per lb., and fresh 
butter, of which the price fluctuates a little from ob- 
vious causes, at a shilling. 

The disappointment experienced by so many of the 
respectable settlers of New South Wales, in regard to 
their unfortunate speculations in sheep and cattle pre- 
vious to the years of drought, has been productive of at 
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^^Kt one beneficial effect in the colony ; Inasmucli as it 
^^k directed the attention of many colonial landholders 
^Hi various branches of cultivation, for which the soil 
^^ftd climate are universally considered well adapted, 
^^M of which in all probability they would othenvise 
^B^ have thought so early. Of these the first in impor- 
^^kce is the cultivation of the vine. The vine has been 
^Hdtivated in various localities in New South Wales for 
^^BBny years past; but never to any extent, or with a 
Ktffiw to the making of wine, till within the last three or 
^■■ir years. There are now, however, many aeres of 
^Bieyard throughout the colony, the vineyards of the 
^Hpe wealthy proprietors being for the most part under 
^^fe management of scientific and practical vine-dressers 
^^pm the south of Europe ; and wine and brandy in 
^^kstderable quantity have already been manufactured 
^^fca the grapes grown in the vineyards of the Messrs. 
^^fecarthur, the sons of John Macarthur, Esq., at their 
^^Biutiful and extensive estate of Camden on the Cow- 
^^bture River. It is scarcely possible as yet to predict, 
^Hth any degree of certainty, of what quality tlie wines 
^^ENew South Wales will eventually prove ; for the vine 
^H|uires to be in bearing for five or six years before 
^^pd wine can in any instance be produced from its 
^^■pes. The specimens of wine, however, that have 
^^bally been produced from the colonial grape, have 
^^Buced a general idea on the part of the colonists, that 
^^K wine of New South Wales will be somewhat siaiilar 
^Hlhe hght wines of the Rhine and of France. At all 
I 9Tentg high expectations are entertained on the subject, 
and those of the landholders who have planted vine- 
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yards begin to talk already of exporting wine to Indift 
ftnd England. 

Soil of a light character and the sloping sides of 
hills are uniformly preferred for the cultivation of tiie 
vine in New South Wales ; but there had been a con* 
troversy^ conducted with some ability, in the colony, m 
to whether the ground intended for a vinejrard should 
be trenched or not. Mr. Shepherd, late Resident Super* 
intendent of the defunct New Zealand Company, one of 
the joint-stock companies of 1825, and now a respect* 
able nurseryman and gardener in New South Wales, 
maintained the affirmative; and his opinicm has been 
generally acted on in the colony. The negative was 
maintained by an English gentleman, who had travelled 
a good deal in France, and who has accordingly 
planted a vineyard at Hunter's River without trenching 
the ground. I am not competent for my own part to 
offer any opinion on the subject; but the trenching 
system appears in the mean time remarkably conducive 
to the growth of the plant; whether it may injure 
the quality of the wine or not, will of course appear 
from future observation. 

Cuttings of the choicest European and African vines 
have at different times been imported into the colony 
by public-spirited proprietors. About eight years ago 
Mr. Redfern, a respectable colonist, touched at the 
island of Madeira on returning from Europe to New 
South Wales, and carried out with him a number of 
cuttings of the celebrated vine of that island, together 
with one or two Portuguese families acquainted with its 
culture. The Messrs. Macarthur, of Camden, had a 
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) collection of cuttings of the choicest French and 

man vines sent out to them for propagating io the 

Hiy several years ago ; and cuttings of upwards of a 

■ed varieties have lately been brought out to the 

Y for general distribution by James Busby, Esq., 

I mow British Resident at New Zealand, from one of the 

first vineyards of France. 

The success of this branch of cultivation is of incal- 
culable importance to New South Wales; not so much, 
indeed, in a commercial or agricultural as in a moral 
respect. The raising of an article in the shape of colo- 
nial wine, fit for the home or India market, is doubtless 
of consequence to the colony in a mercantile point of 
view; and the annual saving that would accrue from the 
manufacture of a wholesome and cheap beverage, that 
would gradually obviate the necessity for importing 
Kuropean and Cape wine, is of still greater moment. 
But the gradual diminution of the consumption of 
ardent spirits within the colony, which would in all 
likehhood be the eventual result, would, without doubt, 
be a blessing of far greater and of inestimable magnitude 
to the whole colonial population. It is a fact well ascer- 
tained, that the population of wine-growing countries 
are not addicted to the brutalizing vice of drunkenness, 
like the inhabitants of colder latitudes ; and there is rea- 
son to hope, therefore, thai if the population of New 
South Wales could by any means be converted into a 
vine-growing population, they would in due time 
become a wine-drinking and comparatively temperate, 
Htead of a rum-drinking and most outrageously 
|emperatc, population. At all events, if the convict 
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division of the population of the colony should in this 
respect be almost beyond hope, it will certainly be of 
no small moment to the cbmmunity at large, to form the 
taste of their numerous and interesting offspring on a 
model in somewhat greater accordance with the prin- 
ciples of temperance and sobriety. I am happy, indeed, 
to jbe able to state, as the result of ten years' extensive 
observation in the colony, that drunkenness is by no 
means a vice to which the colonial youth of either sex 
are at all addicted. Reared in the very midst of scenes 
of drunkenness of the most revolting description and of 
daily occurrence, they are almost uniformly temperate ; 
for if there are exceptions, as I do acknowledge there 
are a few, the wonder, I had almost said the miracle, is 
that they have not been tenfold more numerous. Some 
have attempted to account for this pleasing fact on the 
principle that disgust at the scenes they have been 
accustomed to witness from their infancy has induced a 
general disinclination to indulgence of that particular 
description on the part of the youth of the colony. 
Such a principle may doubtless have operated in a few 
instances ; but I confess I am altogether sceptical as to 
its general operation. The simple fact, I apprehend, 
is, that the natives of New. South Wales are naturally 
and constitutionally indisposed to intemperance; and 
one of the best means, I apprehend, of perpetuating this 
disinclination, and of keeping them permanently out of 
the way of temptation, is to supply them with a cheap 
and comparatively innocuous beverage of native manu- 
facture in the shape of colonial wine. 

The formation of a wine-growing population, how- 
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r, in a country whose inhabitants have not been pre- 
■usly accustomed to the culture of the vine, is a mat- 
Xofno small difficulty; and from what has actually 
■en place in this respect in the colony of the Cape of 
i Hope, where the nature of the soil however is some- 
[ uofavourahle for the production of wine of a supe- 
tpquality, I am disposed to believe that the introduction 
la number of fEmiilies from one of the winegrowing 
tricts in the south of Europe, and their settlement in 
be favourable locality in the colony, would tend more 
1 any thing else to form such a population in New 
Bth Wales. The Cape colony, it is well known, was 
jginally settled by the Dutch, some time about the 
mmencement of the seventeenth century. As the 
, however, are as little acquainted in their own 
mtry with the culture of the vine as the inhabitants 
f Great Britain and Ireland, the earlier colonists at the 
Cape never thought of attempting its cultivation at their 
new settlement. Towai-ds the close of the seventeenth 
century, hoivever, a large proportion of the best part of 
the population of France being self-banished from their 
native country, in consequence of the tyrannical revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, which had insured toleration 
to the Protestants of that kingdom, several of the French 
Protestant families who had settled in Holland were 
induced, at the recommendation of the States General, 
to emigrate to the Cape of Good Hope ; and lands were 
accordingly granted them in that colony, within a mo- 
derate distance of Cape Town, at a place still called 
from the circumstance Framehe hoek, or French corner. 
The French einigranta introduced the cultivation of the 
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Tine into South Africa ; and from that circumstance the 
wine-trade of the Cape colony derives its origin* 

Several of the French Protestant families, who thus 
emitted for conscience-sake to South Africa, were 
families of distinction in their native land ; having v<^ 
luntarily renounced their country, their property, and 
their rank, ** for the word of Ood, and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ." In particular, a family of the name <^ 
Pu Plessis, the representative of the celebrated Momay 
Pu Plessis, so famous in the history of the War of the 
League t was among the number of the French emigifants 
who settled at the Cape. At the commencement of 
the present century, the representative of that family, 
and the heir of a dukedom in France, was Mynheer Du 
Plessis, a respectable old Dutch farmer in South Africa. 
The late Emperor of the French, hearing of the circum- 
stance, and being engaged at the time in forming an 
order of nobility to grace his newly-erected imperial 
throne, caused it to be signified to General Janssens, who 
was then the Dutch Governor of the Cape, that if M. 
I)u Plessis would return to France, he would restore 
him the title and estates of his family. But the good 
old colonist was devoid of worldly ambition : he would 
not leave the country which had afforded an asylum to 
his persecuted forefathers, and he therefore lived and 
died as a plain unassuming farmer ^n South Africa. 

It has occurred to me, therefore, that if a hundred or 
more French Protestant families, from one of the wine 
districts of France, were to be settled in some suitable 
locality in New South Wales, under the pastoral charge 
of an evangelical minister of their own country and 
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tnmuniou, they would doubtless be instrumental in 
pderinj the cultivation of the vine much more general 
fthe colony, and especially among the lower classes of 
I colonists, than it is otherwise likely to become. 
I RB a tract of upwards of two thousand acres of 
hd of superior quality, situated in the district of Illa- 
ra — a district which has been supposed peculiarly 
lapled for the cultivation of the vine — happened unex- 
pectedly to fall into my own bands about three years ago, 
and appeared to me at the time a highly suitable place 
for the formation of such a settlement, I employed a 
colonial surveyor, in the month of April last, to examine 
it with that view, and to make a survey and plan of it. 
The surveyor's report, in regard to the capabiUties of 
the soil and locality for such a purpose, being highly 
favourable, I am induced to hope that, if the proper 
objects of my present voyage should be accomplished, 
this also — though merely a secondary and incidental 
one — may likewise be attained.* 

The cultivation of tobacco has also been engaged in, 
within the last few years, to a considerable extent in 
the colony. It had been cultivated by a few of the 

* From B communiciition I have had. alnce mjniTiial in Englsoil, with 
B French Proleatunt clergymen of the Drpartement du Kurd, ia France, I 
hove BBcartaiued that no diificultj would have bBBn experienced in pro- 
curing a aufficient Btuuber of French families of uneii:eptiDuii.ble charoo- 
ter to form a apttlement at Illanarra in New Snath Wulea, wilb a French 
Prolestnnt clergyman to accompany them. But us His Mtjeaty's Go- 
t-emment are not yet prepared to afford the requiaito facililioa for offact- 
lOE an extensive euiigration to that colony, the idea must he girea up fbr 
Ibe present. A aettlemant of Scotch ugriculturists, however, under the 
piaWrnl superin tendance of a miniater of their own cooimunion. will in 
•n likelibocd be effected oa tbe land in questiou. 
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settlers on a small scale for many years before ; but of 
late years varioas respectable proprietors have, not only 
raised it in sufficient quantity to supply their own largt 
establishments, but turned it to good account as an 
article of agricultural produce for the colonial mariiei^ 
in which it is protected by a duty on foreign tobacco of 
a shilling a pound. That market, however, is so limited 
in proportion to the number of cultivators, that an idea 
has for several years been entertained in the colony of 
the practicability of exporting it in great quantity to 
Great Britain, in return for British manufactures ; and 
a petition was accordingly forwarded to the Home 
Government within the last three years, by a number of 
merchants and landed proprietors of the colony, praying 
for a reduction of the high duty to which colonial 
tobacco is at present subjected on its arrival in the 
mother country. As this, however, is the age of free 
trade, and not of privilege or monopoly, it is unreason- 
able to expect that any indulgence of that kind, imply- 
ing peculiar immunities, will be granted. If the Austra- 
lian tobacco-planter should be able to compete on equal 
terms with the planters of Virginia, tobacco of the 
growth of New South Wales will doubtless be received 
in England ; but if not, 1 should be disposed to ques- 
tion the propriety of granting a premium to the colony 
to enable it to enter into such competition with the 
American grower, to the obvious injury of the revenue, 
as well as of the foreign trade of the nation. Those 
colonies and those communities, whether mercantile, 
municipal, or ecclesiastical, which have been the longest 
and the most tenderly fostered with exclusive privileges 
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iftnd immuuitieSy are uniformly found to l^ the least 
energetic, and to make the slowest progress in the end. 
In proportion as the population and industry of New 
South Wales increase^ the colonists will find themselves 
more and more able to compete with other colonies and 
eountries in the raising of raw produce of every descrip- 
tion, suited to the soil and climate, for the home market. 
The short-sighted apd irrational policy of the old 
holstering and forcing system of bounties and premiums 
has been most wisely abandoned by His Majesty's en- 
lightened Government ; and the sooner the colonists of 
New South Wales cease to look to privileges and exclu- 
sions for the agricultural and commercial prosperity of 
the country, it will be the better for themselves. 

'Phe districts of Hunter's River and ' lUawarra are 
better adapted for the cultivation of tobacco than those 
of Bathurst and Argyle; the latter being much more 
elevated, and consequently more exposed to nipping 
frosts than the former. The soil and climate of Hunter's 
River especially appear particularly adapted for this 
species of cultivation. Having had occasion to visit 
that settlement in the month of March, 1830, my 
father, who was then residing at my brother's farm, 
but who was unfortunately lost at sea on his way to 
Sydney in a small coasting-vessel in the month follow- 
ing, pointed out to me several plants of wild or indi- 
genous tobacco, which he had observed growing in the 
rich alluvial land which formed part of the dry bed of a 
lagoon on the farm, and remarked that the circumstance 
seemed to indicate the peculiar adaptation of the plant * 
to the soil and climate of New South Wales. He also 
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showed me at the same time several stalks of indigenott 
flax, exactly similar in appearance to the flax of Europe, 
of which he had collected a small quantity of the seed, 
with a view to ascertain whether its caltivation might 
be practicable or beneficial to the colony. 

Gentlemen who had resided for some time in those 
provinces of North America in which tobacco is ex-* 
tensively cultivated, have assured me they never raw 
the tobacco^plant shoot forth leaves of such length and 
breadth in America as they attain in New South Wales. 
The tobacco of the colony is manufactured into what is 
called negro-head and colonial snuff*. Of its quality I 
.^m not qualified to judge by either of the two senses to 
which it addresses itself. It is generally thought in- 
ferior, however, to that of the Brazils ; but this infe^ 
riority arises probably from unskilfulness in the mode 
of its manufacture — an evil which the experience of 
every succeeding year will in all likelihood diminish. 

The olive also appears to succeed uncommonly well 
in New South Wales ; and a number of respectable 
settlers have accordingly procured cuttings and seeds 
within the last two or three yeai*s, with a view to its 
extensive cultivation. This species of culture, however, 
is yet in its infancy in the colony ; and nothing further 
can, therefore, be said on the subject, than that the 
olive appears equally well adapted with the vine and 
the tobacco^ plant to the soil and climate of New South 
Wales. 

The hop-plant has been cultivated successfully on 

.several farms in the colony. My brother happened to 

have an assigned servant or convict-labourer on his 
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farm who had been acquainted with the culture of the 
hop in his native county of Kent, in England. The 
man offered to raise a few plants last year by way of 
experiment, and accordingly planted a small plot of 
ground in a favourable situation on the farm. The 
produce was considerably more than sufficient to repay 
ibe expense of cultivation, and my brother was conse- 
quently induced to appropriate a considerable extent 
of ground during the present year for the purpose 
of forming a hop-plantation. 

The castor-oil tree grows luxuriantly in the colony, 
und wUl no doubt be cultivated with a view to the 
manufactare of oil in a few years hence. This tree has 
% beautiful appearance when young, its leaves bearing 
some resemblance to those of the horse^^chesnut tree« 
In rich alluvial land it becomes quite a weed. 

Indigo and opium could also be cultivated to any 
extent in New South Wales ; and as the climate is 
highly congenial to the constitution of the silk-worm 
and the growth of the mulberry-tree, raw silk could be 
pxxluced to any conceivable extent. For such purposes, 
however, a much lai^er and more industrious popu- 
kition would be required in the colony than it can boast 
of at present. At the same time it may not be out of 
place to mention, in reference to a suggestion thrown 
out in a former paragraph, that as the Spitalfields silk- 
manufacture in London owed its existence to the French 
Protestants who settled in England, on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, a few French Protestant families 
settled in New South Wales might probably be instru* 
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mental in introducing the produce of raw silk on a lar^ 
scale into that colony. ». 

All the European and seyeral of the tropical fi%iitft 
come to perfection in New South Wales. It has only 
been of late, however, that any attention has been paid 
to the quality of the fruit or the cultivation of the teees ; 
the colonists having previously been for the most part 
too much occupied in procuring a supply of the neces-; 
saries of life for their households. A great change for 
the better, however, has been effected in this particular 
within ^the last few years. Trees of the choicest sorts 
have been procured from all parts of the world, and 
sedulously and successfully cultivated all over the terri- 
tory. The fruit of the colony consequently promises to 
be as superior in quality, in a few years hence^ as it is 
at present various and abundant. 

The Sydney market is supplied with fruit chiefly 
from orchards situated on the banks of the inlet called 
the Parramatta River. For several miles from Sydney, 
the soil along the course of the Parramatta River is 
miserably poor, but the scenery highly picturesque and 
romantic ; the channel ever and anon either widening or 
narrowing as you advance — sweeping around the base 
of lofty rocks or suddenly expanding into capacious 
basins, the shores of which are every where ornamented 
with the most beautiful shrubbery; for in New South 
Wales the most interesting plants, shrubs, and trees 
are uniformly found adorning the poorest soils. About 
half way up the river, the soil, especially on the right 
bank, improves very considerably ; and there are various 
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cnrchards and orangeries close to the water's edge, the 
proprietors of which make a comfortable livelihood 
for their families by selling their fruit in the Sydney 
maiket. 

I "happened to call at the cottage of Mr. Shepherd, 
an old colonist; who has reared a highly reputable family 
otk a small farm in this vicinity, in the month of July, 
1830. It was winter in the colony, but the oranges 
were just ripe and the trees were loaded with fruit. I 
asked Mr. S. jun. what quantity of oranges he would 
have to dispose of during the season ; and he replied, 
" Not less than twelve thousand dozen." A respectable 
old settler, however, of the name of Mobbs, has a much 
more extensive orchard a few miles fi*om the river in a 
northerly direction ; and at Baulkham Hills — a settle* 
ment about five miles beyond Parramatta at which a 
few families of free emigrants settled upwards of thirty 
years ago — there are two orange-orchards much supe- 
rior to Mr. Shepherd's. Mr. Suttor, the proprietor of 
one of them, told me, a few weeks before I left the co- 
lony for England in the year 1830, that the produce of 
his orange-trees the preceding year was from twelve to 
twenty thousand dozen, but that *the orchard of Mr. 
M^Dougall, a Scotch settler on the opposite side of the 
road, had been much more productive. The orange- 
trees are planted in long double rows with an avenue 
between ; and the view along the avenue, on each side 
of which the thick dark green foliage of the trees con- 
trasts most beautifully with the bright yellow fruit with 
which the branches are loaded, can scarcely fail to rer 
mind the scholar of the gardens of the Hesperides. 
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The orange-tree takes abont seven years to come in 
maturity. Till within the last few years it was coose* 
qaently far from abundant in the colony, whose inhabit-* 
aptSy especially in the earlier years of its existence, wem 
for the most part peculiarly improvident ; and it is <mly 
around the residences of settlers of the class I have jwfi 
referred to that old trees are usually to be met with. 
The fig and the peach, however, being of much more 
rapid growth, abound every where ; the fruit of the latter 
being so abundant as to constitute a considerable part 
of the food of the colonial pig in the peach seasom 
Peaches are sold in Sydney market by the basket or 
bushel, at from fifteen pence to two shillings and six- 
pence. Economical families, therefore, of the middle 
classes of society in the colony, after dining partly on 
colonial beef at a penny or twopence a pound, can afford 
to have an after-course, manufactured from the pumpkin 
or the peach, at a very small cost. 

If a peach-stone is thrown into the ground in a fa- 
vourable situation in New South Wales, a large quantity 
of fruit may be gathered from the tree that shortly 
afterwards shoots up from it, without any subsequent 
culture, at the expiration of the third or fourth year. 
A gentleman to whom the colony is much indebted for 
the zeal which he long evinced in the path of Australian 
geographical discovery — I mean Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
—was induced, from this circumstance, uniformly to carry 
along with him a small bag of peach-stones on his ex- 
ploratory expeditions into the interior, and whenever he 
found a suitable piece of ground in the great wilderness 
to dig it up and plant a few of them in it, in the hope 
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diat the future trees might one day afford a timely 
supply of food^ either to the wandering native or to Eu- 
ropeans who might accidentally lose their ' way in the 
pathless solitudes of the interior ; for the reader is 
doubtless aware that the native forests of Australia af- 
ford nothing whatever in the shape of fruit for the sus- 
tenance of man. I was much struck with the circum- 
stance, when it was first mentioned to me, many years 
ago, by Mr. Cunningham ; and while I could not help 
commending from my very heart the pure and disin- 
terested benevolence it evinced, I could not help in- 
wardly regarding it as a lesson to myself for the future 
and a reproof for the past. Alas ! how many spots have 
we all passed unheeded in the wilderness of life, in 
which we might easily have sown good seed if we had 
90 chosen, and left it to the blessing of God, the dew of 
heaven, and the native energies of the soil ! Such spots 
we shall never revisit ; and the opportunity of doing 
good, which was thus afforded us, but was suffered to 
pass unimproved, will consequently never return. 

Specimens of cotton, the produce of New South 
Wales, have been manufactured into yam under the su- 
perintendence of a Scotch manufacturer in the city of 
Glasgow, and pronounced of superior quality. A consi- 
derably quantity of sugar was also manufactured on ac- 
count of Government, at the settlement of Port Mac- 
quarie to the northward of Hunter's River, about eight 
years since ; and coffee was cultivated successfully at 
Norfolk Island some time after the first settlement of 
that dependency. The northern settlements of Port 
Macquarie and Moreton Bay, the last of which is si- 
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tuated between the 27th and 28th parallels of south la- 
titude, and is still a penal settlement, would doubtless 
be the best adapted for the cultivation of these articles 
of tropical produce ; but it is questionable whether it 
would not be inexpedient to attempt such a species of 
cultivation in the present circumstances of the colony. 
The stream of colonization in New South Wales is evin 
dently tending strongly to the southward, and the ener- 
gies of the colonial population will therefore in all pro- 
bability be directed for a considerable time to come to 
the producing of articles of a different description from 
those I have just mentioned. When the production of 
these articles ceases to be profitable, or, in other words, 
yrhen they cannot be ex changed advantageously for tropi-* 
cal produce raised elsewhere, as for instance at the Isle of 
France, it will be proper for the colonists to think of 
forming a West Indies on their own coast, and of culti- 
vating sugar, coffee, and cotton at the northern settle- 
ments. The different regions of the globe may be com- 
pared to the different members of the human body, and 
the commercial intercourse of nations to the circulation 
of the blood, which is evidently designed to establish an 
intimate connexion between these different members, 
and thereby to maintain the tone and vigour of each* 
It would be as preposterous therefore for the colony of 
New South Wales, were its population even ten times 
greater than it is, to attempt to rais6 all the various ar- 
ticles of produce that might be cultivated along its ex- 
tensive coast-line from Bass's Straits to the northern ex- 
tremity of the land, and exchanging the wheat, beef, 
and potatoes of one settlement, for the sugar, coffee, and 
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^Hton of another, to preclude in bo far the necessity for 
^^feign supplies, as it would be for the human arm to 
^^Ktion for a separate heart and lungs for itself. To 
^^ksue the metaphor, the heart and lungs are the mo- 
^Bff country, and the extremities are the colonies : the 
^^■Uthtest condition of the system will therefore be at- 
^Hbed, when the colonies devote their energies to the 
^Hling of such species of raw produce as are best suited 
^^nheir respective climates, and transmit that produce 
^Hthe grand laboratory of the mother country, to receive 
^Hlgain in the shape of capital and manufactured goods 
^Bevery description ; just as the extremities transmit 
^Hir black venous blood to the grand laboratory of the 
^H^, where it is subjected to a series of chemical pro- 
^^■ses of the most wonderful deacription, and from 
^iRnce it is again propelled by the powerful action of 
^^B heart in a stream of life and of health to the most 
^Htant parts of the system. 

^^Vhere is one light, indeed, in which the raising of 
^H|>ical produce, in the northern settlements of New 
^Hmth Wales, might perhaps be advisable in a national 
I point of view. It might afford His Majesty's Govern- 
ment the means of rendering transpoi'tation much more 
efficient, both as a system of punishment and as a sys- 
tem of reform, than it has hitherto proved. In short, 
produce of that kind might be raised in any quantity 
by convict-labour in the northern settlements of the 
c<Jony. 

It has hitherto been very generally taken for granted, 
that tropical produce, and especially sugar, cannot be 
raised by European labour. The cultivation of the 
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maize-plant, however, which is somewhat similar in its 
habits to the sugar-cane, is managed successfully by 
means of European convict-labour, in common with 
every other description of field-husbandry, at the penal 
settlement of Moreton Bay ; and although the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane has not yet been attempted at 
that settlement, it is a fact sufficiently ascertained that 
the plant has come to perfection at a still higher lati- 
tude on the Australian coast. The general healthy 
moreover, of the settlement at Moreton Bay is, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, by no means inferior to 
that of the other settlements of the colony ; nay, there 
is reason to believe that the health of Europeans eisl'- 
ployed in field-labour would not be materially affected 
by the heat of the climate as much farther to the north- 
ward as the tropic of Capricorn — a parallel of latitude 
at which sugar is raised successfully and in great quan- 
tity on the coast of South America, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rio de Janeiro* 

A sugar plantation, or a series of such plantations, 
might therefore be managed with the utmost facility by 
means of European convict-labour, either at the settle- 
ment of Moreton Bay, or still farther to the northwards 
It would be preposterous indeed for the Government 
to embark in any such undertaking, either as an eligible 
mode of employing convicts, or as a profitable specula- 
tion ; but the Government might easily give such effec- 
tual assistance, either to enterprising individuals acting 
on their own behalf, or to a company of merchants in- 
corporated for the purpose by the Local Legislature, as 
would in all likelihood secure the ultimate and success- 
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fttl attainment of the object in yiew. A sufficient num- 
ber of convict-labourers might be assigned^ for instance^ 
hj the Government at the outset of the undertaking, to 
the private individuals or company of merchants who 
might choose to embark in it, and these convicts might 
be rationed, for a certain period, at the public expense. 
Money might even be advanced for a few years from 
the Colcoiial Treasury, for the erection of the requisite 
buildings and the construction of the requisite ma- 
chinery, on the security of the property so created. 

Were a plantation of the kind I have suggested to be 
formed by a chartered company for the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane, and for the raising of other tropical pro- 
duce by means of convict-labour at Moreton Bay, or 
even a few degrees still farther to the northward, on a 
scale sufficient to afford regular employment to at least 
a thousand convict-labourers, a single steam-engine of 
moderate power would be sufficient to work the requi- 
site machinery for the manufacture of the sugar. Were 
a series of plantations to be formed under the manage- 
ment of private individuals, the sugar-mills could be 
wrought at a comparatively cheap rate by the labour 
of oxen, while in either case the zeal and fidelity of the 
subordinate overseers could be effectually secured by 
allowing them, in addition to a moderate salary, a small 
per-centage of the gross produce, or what the sperm- 
whalers call a lay ; while, in either case, the two gmnd 
objects of transportation — the punishment and the re- 
formation of the convict — might be much more effec- 
tually secured, than they are under the present colonial 
system of assigning convicts as farm-servants to private 
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indifiduals in the' populous parts of the territory ; for 
a uniform and salutary system of discipline could be 
easily enforced in such establishments, while an effi- 
cient system of religious instruction might form a part 
of their general management. 

If these suggestions should seem at variance with the 
tenour of former observations on the impolicy of the 
system pursued by Governor Macquarie, in regard to 
the concentration of convicts in towns, and their em- 
ployment on Government farms, the reader will observe 
that the cases are by no means parallel. The convicts 
employed in the raising of tropical prodyce at the 
•northern settlements would be far removed from the 
existing towns of the colony. They would be em- 
ployed, moreover, for the benefit of private individuals, 
and not directly for that of the Government. But as 
such employment would be much less eligible for the 
convict, and would partake much more of a penal cha* 
racter than that of convict-labourers in the service of the 
generality of free settlers in the colony, it might serve as 
a basis for a better apportionment of punishment to 
crime than has hitherto obtained in the colony. Be- 
sides, although the concentration of criminals has, 
under the system of management hitherto prevalent in 
Great Britain and her penal settlements, uniformly had 
a demoralizing tendency, it has proved, under the Ame- 
rican system of management, eminently conducive to 
their reformation. 

The Australian colonies are at present supplied with 
sugar from the Isle of France. It is paid for chiefly in 
money, as the Mauritius receives but a very insignifi- 
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cant quantity of Australian produce in return. The 

diminution of the commercial intercourse with the Isle 

of prance would, therefore, be a matter of small moment 

to these colonies, in comparison with the saving that 

would accrue from the raising of sugar within their own 

territory. For as the annual consumption of sugar by 

the colonial population may be estimated at least at 

double the quantity consumed by an equal number of 

the inhabitants of Great Britain, the supplying of the 

colonial market is an object of considerable importance, 

^ven although the article could never be raised in the 

colony at a rate sufficiently low to enable the Australian 

planter to compete with those of the Isle of France 

and the West Indies in the home market. Besides, 

whatever the colony might save from the cessation of 

the importation of sugar from the Mauritius, would only 

tend to increase the trade with the mother country, 

which is of incalculably greater moment to all parties, 

and enable the colonists to purchase a correspondingly 

greater quantity of British manufactures. 

The produce of an acre of land of the best quality 
when planted with sugar-cane, in the Isle of France, 
is 4000 lbs. French, or 4320 lbs. English ; that of an 
acre of ordinary quality being 3000 lbs. French, or 
3240 lbs, English. The price of sugar of the first quality 
at the Mauritius is five dollars, or 20s. per 100 lbs. 
French; and that of inferior quality from five to two. 
Whether land in New South Wales would be equally 
productive is at best problematical; but if the sugar 
were raised by convict-labour, and if the convict- 
labourers were under a judicious system of manage- 
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menty I am inclined to believe that the cost of its pro* 
duction would not be greater in the one case than it is 
in the other, for the necessaries of life are much cheapeif 
in New South Wales than in the Isle of France. 

There is one other species of cultivation whichi I 
conceive, might at least be attempted in the colony; I 
mean that of the tea-plant. ' That the cUmate of New 
South Wales, and especially of the settlements to the 
northward, is entirely congenial to the constitution and 
habits of the tea-plant cannot be doubted. A fruit-tree 
of Chinese origin, called loquet, has been long natu* 
ralized in the colony ; and its fruit, which is of a yellowish 
colour and about the size of a plum, is sold in great 
quantities in the Sydney market. Various other spe- 
cimens of the botany of the Celestial Empire have been 
cultivated successfully, both in the Botanic Garden 
and in the private nurseries of the colony ; and I have 
seen the tea-plant itself growing in the open air in New 
South Wales in apparent health and vigour. 

Such a species of cultivation would doubtless require 
a numerous and a Chinese population ; and it may per- 
haps be supposed that such a population would not 
easily be induced to settle in New South Wales. The 
Chinese, however, it is well known, are an emigratiDg 
nation ; and although two attempts, with which I have 
become acquainted, to induce a number of families and 
individuals of that singular people to settle in foreign 
countries, have been attended with entire failure, there 
is no reason to doubt that a more judicious attempt 
would have a different result. 

I happened to spend a fortnight at Rio de Janeiro in 
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the month of January^ 1823. During my stay, I was 
informed that the Portuguese government, which bad 
just been superseded by the declaration of the inde- 
pendence of the Brazils, and the organization of the 
BraziUan empire under Don Pedro, had recently 
attempted to introduce the cultivation of the tea-plant 
in the neighbourhood of that capital, and had actually 
procured several Chinese families for the purpose, and 
located them in a suitable place in the vicinity of Rio. 
But the Chinese soon became so dissatisfied with their 
situation, that at the time I refer to only one or two 
individuals of their number remained, and the scheme 
had consequently been abandoned. A little reflection, 
however, will serve to account for this feeling on the 
part of the Chinese, which a medical friend of mine at 
Rio ascribed, erroneously I conceive, to their being 
seized with a fit of nostalgia or home-sickness. The 
Chinese, notwithstanding a general idea to the contrary, 
are a high-spirited people, and have an invincible aver- 
sion to any thing that seems in the most distant man- 
ner to imply a deprivation of their personal freedom. 
Perceiving, therefore, that such labour as they were 
required to perform for the government at Rio was in 
every other instance performed by negro slaves, they 
could not divest themselves of the idea of their being 
under personal restraint, and consequently of being in a 
state of personal degradation. Hence their dissatisfac- 
tion with their condition, and the consequent abandon- 
ment of the scheme. 

A few years ago several mercantile houses at Port 
Louis in the Isle of France, conceiving that it would be 

VOL. I. R 
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advantageous to employ free Chinese labourers on the 
sugar-plantations of that island , imported a number of 
such labourers into the Mauritius ; but the latter^ find- 
ing that they were expected to labour along with die 
negroes^ murmured^ and became so dissatisfied with 
their condition, that the merchants were obliged to 
send the greater number of them back to China. Mr. 
Davey, however, an English gentleman who has an 
estate at Moka^ an elevated region about eight miles 
from Port Louis, succeeded in making a private ar- 
rangement with a few of the Chinese, the nature of 
which was that they should occupy a portion of his 
land as tenants, and pay him a rental in produce. Tbe 
result was equally satisfactory to both parties ; and the 
Chinese, feeling themselves entirely their own mas- 
ters, were thenceforth quite contented and incessantly 
laborious. 

It appears to me, therefore, that if a tract of land, 
say from 10,000 to 20,000 acres, were purchased 
from the Government at one of the northern settle- 
ments of New South Wales, as for instance at Port 
Macquarie, and a thousand families of Chinese settled 
upon it in one body, either as tenants at a rental in 
produce or as proprietors, and allowed to adopt their 
own manners and customs without interference on the 
part of the colonists, the culture of the tea-plant might 
be introduced into the colony with every prospect of 
success. Were a House of Assembly established in 
New South Wales, I have no doubt that such a scheme 
would at least be attempted, and that the funds re- 
quired for the purpose of carrying it into effect would 
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be cheerfully appropriated from the colonial revenue ; 
for there is no want of spirit and enterprise among the 
leading men of the colony, whether merchants or -agri- 
culturists. There would be no diflSculty, moreover, in 
inducing a sufficient number of Chinese to embark in 
such an enterprise. The cost of their conveyance to 
New South Wales, and of rations for a twelvemonth, 
would be comparatively trifling, while the benefit likely 
to accrue to the colony, in an agricultural and commer- 
cial point of view, from their prosperous settlement in 
its territory, would undoubtedly be great, independently 
of the moral influence which it might aflbrd the means 
and the opportunity of exerting on the individuals them- 
selves. 

The Dutch have long been alive to the benefits Ukely 
to result to their nation from the settlement of nume* 
rous families of Chinese in their colonial territories* 
Chinese are very numerous in the city of Batavia ; and 
the police of that part of the city, which is denominated 
the Chinese quarter^ is entrusted to individuals of their 
own nation, under the superintendence of a chief who 
is responsible to the European authorities, and whom 
they elect annually, with the approbation of the Dutch 
Government. They are uniformly industrious, frugal, 
and orderly ; and there is no reason to doubt that a set- 
tlement, consisting of families of the same nation, 
would maintain an equally reputable character, and 
could be governed with equal facility in New South 
Wales. 

Of the natural sense of justice and impatience of 
wrong evinced by the lower classes of Chinese^ the 
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retder will doubtless be pleased with the following in- 
stance. In the year 1827, there were two Chinese 
cabinet-makers at work on their own account in the 
town of Sydney, whom I employed for two or three 
weeks to make a few articles of household fomitofe, 
chiefly with a yiew to ascertain whether there was any 
affinity between the spoken language of China and the 
dialects of Polynesia. Their names were Quong and 
Tchiou. They were peaceable, industrious mechanies; 
and their work, though rather slight, was tolerably weQ 
executed. Quong could speak a little English, and 
was rather a communicative personage. He had a sort 
of manual or Almanack in Chinese, containing a list of 
precepts and observances for each day in the month, 
which he read fluently. One day, however, a currency 
boy, or native of the colony, who was residing in my 
house at the time in a menial capacity, having mis- 
chievously secreted one of their singularly-formed im- 
plements, both of them instantly gave up work on 
discovering their loss, packed up their tools, and threat- 
ened to leave the premises. The boy at first refused to 
acknowledge that he had taken the implement ; but, on 
finding that they viewed the matter somewhat more 
seriously than he expected, he returned it to them, and 
they both immediately resumed their labour. 

From what I have advanced in the preceding pages, 
the reader will doubtless perceive that the field of exer- 
tion for the agriculturist of New South Wales is suflS- 
ciently extensive. In short, with every variety of 
climate and every variety of soil, the colony requires 
only a numerous and industrious population to enable 
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it to produce in abundance whatever is requisite for the 
sustenance and the comfort of man. Enterprise, of 
which there is at this moment no lack in the colony, 
will in due time discover a thousand new channels for 
the profitable outlay of capital and for the acquisition 
of wealth ; and honest persevering industry will in the 
mean time be enabled to eat *^ pleasant bread/' and to 
acquire that *' competent portion of the good things of 
this life " which is most conducive to the progress of 
society and the real welfare of man. ^ 
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338 


5612 


nery 


^^ tons. 8 cwt. 


2406 








2406 


ind matting . 


22 packages . 


704 


6 





710 


iron & cop- 

• • 


61 tons, 15 cwt. \ 
2qrs. 20lbs. / 


2493 


140 





2633 


• • • 


1670 


470 





103 


573 


tal . { 


1 ton, 5 cwt. 3 1 
qrs. . . J 


39 








39 


3erm^ . , 


1449 tons 








69,376 


69»sr6 


(black whale) 


1202 tons 








14,356 


14,356 


(paint) 


2374 gallons . 


341 


7 





348 


(olive) 


255 gallons 


32 





11 


48 


(palm) . 


16 tons, 13 cwt. \ 
Iqr. . ./ 


142 








142 


r and spices . 


11,786 lbs. 


474 


110 


1 


585 


nery 


44 packages . 


1067 


63 


10 


1140 


8 and sauces . 


1308 packages 


3969 


373 


86 


4428 


«s and prints 


8 packages 


55 


2 


5 


62 


and tar 


907 barrels 


822 


115 





937 


& plated ware 


103 packages . 


,583 


50 


24 


657 


les 


93 tons, 7 cwt. 


6 


182 


382 


570 


ions (salt) | 


73 tons, 12 cwt. 1 
1 qr. . .J 


3105 


175 


7 


3287 



APFBMDtX. 
IHPO RTS.—Centimud. 







1 = 


% 


g, 




Deaiription of 
Anicle«. 


Quantity. 




|l 


ll 


Tolal. 






£■ 


d- 


d- 


£■ 









11 


t 


09 


Roain .' '. '. 


llitilSlba' '. 


8t 


Saddlery and harnes 


97 package! . 


35fri 




6i 


36U 


SJt ■ ■ \ 


BM tons, 4cwt. 1 
3 ctr,. 1,S lb. / 


8584 




1 


asB 


SJtpetre 


(i tons, 18 cwt. 


95 




101 


l9fi 


S«>l-skin> . 


net . . 




791 


735 


■3, 


Seeds and plants . 


SI packages . 


351 






Sheep iind goats . 
Ship chandrery 


% packi^es . 


J440 




I < 


14*: 


339 . . 


16i6 


en 


7- 


im 


8hotaDdb«lls 


17, WO lbs. . 


707 


17 




7H 


Silk. . . . 


S8,e(.7yarda . 


3*15 





51 


3473 


Slmea . . . 


S0.OOO 








9D 


Snuff 


676 lbs. 


17B 






ISS 


Soap . . . 


169.i9r lbs. . 


8991 


13.' 


10:; 


3He 


Starch and blue . 


im.BST Iba. . 


33±3 






336* 


So"<a?i'-'. 


335,134 gallons 


37,033 




35i 


3r,« 


W,ag9 gallons 


1833 


iBas 




3l» 


Ditto (Geneva} . 


ir.36BJ gallons 
112 gallons . 


^289 




4: 


iSKI 


Ditto (whisky) . 


•ii 








18 


Ditto (all other) . 


36 gallons 


5 





7B 


83 


Stall otiery and boots 


JiO packages . 


10,550 


aai 


104 


10,875 


Sugar . . { 


aOB4toQH.3cwt.l 
2qra. yeibs. J 


3090 


3394 


25,059 


30^ 


Tallow and fat 


ti5.'J82 Iba. 






69 


sar 


Tea ... 


106,849 lbs. . 




3107 


6 


3U5 


Timher and spars { 


l453parH,7(i,077 1 


36 


116 


3539 


3681 


Tin . . : 


350 packages '. 


.581 


« 





en 


Tobaooo 


33,565 lbs . 


1051 




S430 


S9S0 


Toys . . . 


!3 packages . 


453 


32 




4S5 


Turpentine & Tarnish 


2^1 gallons . 


534 


iia 





est 


Twine . 


Sl,06filhs. . 


90.1 




83 


9se 


Types and ink 




112 







us 


UmbtellBS 




477 






m 


Vinegar 


5648 gallons . 


438 






438 


Whalebone . { 


letona, 9cwt.1 







1461 


1461 


Whaling gear 


laepncknges . 


6184 


105 


A5 


3344 


Wheat . . . 


44,90S bushels 





11,744 





11,744 


Whiting and cbalk j 


161,410 grillouB 


97 








9r 


Wine 


9Bia 


4980 


42B5 


19.0?T 


Wool '. . ; 


19B,12rlb8. . 




9686 




S7TI 


Wuollens . . 


S4^ packages . 


20,831 


773 


46 


■«1,6S0 


At) otlier articles . 






ISH 


76 


19J8 




■I'otal. ^ 


4WJ..344 


47,895 


14-4,793 


609.031 



(Signed) JAMES BKOWN. pro -Collector. 

BURMAN LAUGA, Controller. 
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EXPORTS FOK THE YEAR ENDED 5th JANUARY, 18S3. 







« c= 




p4 • 


0) 




Description of 
Articles. 


Quantity. 






Briti 
olonii 




Total. 






H« 




eS^ 


*^ 00 


I 






of. 


s. 


of. 


of. 


cf. 


Agricultural imple- 1 
ments . j 


• • • 











193 


193 


Anchor-stocks 


1 








1 





1 


Apparel and slops . 


3 cases 








30 





SO 


Arrow-root 


350 pounds 








2 


1 


3 


Ashas (mangrove) . 


4 bushels 


10 








10 


BagB 


250 bags 








35 





35 


Bmey and oats 


1555 bushels . 








275 


39 


314 


Bark (mimosa) 


3 tons . 


15 











15 


Baskets . 


28 








5 





5 


Beam, scales, and i 
weights . J 


1 set . 








18 





18 


tK^vwA • • • 


490 gallons 








18 


10 


28 


Blocks 


2 cases 








20 





20 


Boats 


6 








195 





195 


Boat timbers (New i 
Zealand) . j 


1300 . 


65 











65 


Boxes (cartouch) . 


70 








10 





to 


Bran 


36 tons 








3as 





333 


Bricks 


61,698 








52 


24 


76 


Batter and cheese . 


56,566 








5196 


83 


5279 


Cattle (homed) 


54 head 


5 





187 


50 


242 


Carts and gigs 


6 








137 





137 


Casks 


293 . 








699 





699 


Charts 


5 








90 





90 


Cigars . . ' . 


16 pounds 


4 











4 


Coals 


866 tons 








533 


268 


801 


Cordage . . | 


9 tons, 8 cwt. \ 
qr. 15 lb. J 








446 


121 


567 


Curiosities 


42 packages . 


501 











501 


Barthenware . 


5 packages 








15 


12 


27 


£ggs 


480 dozen 








8 


15 


23 


Flax (New Zea- 1 
land) . . / 


806 tons, 9 cwt. \ 
3 qrs. 21 lb. J 


15,393 





556 





15,949 


Firewood (dunnage) 


30 tons 











15 


15 


Flour and bread 


982,339 lbs. . 








2068 


4964 


7072 


Fruit 


• • • 








408 





408 


Furniture 


182 packages . 








463 


30 


493 


Gin 


10 gallons 








4 





4 


Grindstones . 


18 








2 


2 


4 


Hay 


3 tons 








40 





40 


Hardware and iron- 1 
mongery ^ . J 


33 packages . 








19 


130 


149 


Hats and caps 


... 

















Hides 


44,335 . 


6574 








2640 


9214 


Horses . 


184 








3295 


50 


3345 


Horns and bones . 


* • • 


228 








325 


553 
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EXPORTS.— Continued. 



DeBcription of 
Articles. 



Quantity. 



Leather . 
Lime 
Limejuice 
Maize 
Machinery 
Mattresses 
Mineral specimens 
Oil (black whale) 

— (sperm) 
Parchment 
Peas 
Pictures 
Pickles . 
Potatoes 
Preserves 
Saddlery and harness 
Salt 

Salt provisions 
Seeois and plants 
Sieves 
Shingles 
Shoes and boots 
Snuff 

Stones ( wrought) 
Sheep and goats 
Seal -skins 
Soap and candles 
Tallow and lard 
Timber ^blue gum) 
(cedar) 

(N.Zealand) 

Trenails 

Tobacco 

Tobacco-pipes 

Tortoise-shell 

Vinegar 

Whalebone 

Whaling gear 
Wheel -spokes 
Wool 
Woollens 



1 case . 
3420 bushels 
25 gallons 
10,437 bushels 

• • 

1 

1 case . 
695 tons 
2491 tons 

I case . 
6 bushels 
1 

4 cases 

II tons, 9 cwt 
1 case . 

27 cases 
10 tons 

1,265, 764 lbs. 
3 boxes 
140 

7000 . 
60 pair 
138 pounds 
200 
264 

1415 . 
18,993 ftjs. 
110,125 lbs. 
214,4^2 leet 
418,930 feet 
19.191 feet 
186,831 
21,294 lbs. 
271 gross 
32 lbs. 

42 gallons 

43 ton, 1 cwt 
1 qr. 9 lbs. 

180 * 
1,515,156 
1 case . 



•c 

OCQ 



} 



Produce of the Colony, New Zealand 1 
Fisheries, and South Sea Islands j 
British and Foreign Goods 






of. 













5 

20,165 

122,756 





2 











283 

9 













1391 





1070 

1660 



313 





31 



SOTS 



5 

73,559 





Total ^ 

(Signed) 



247,109 10 
4,997 



252,106 10 



of. 
16 

58 

5 

1428 

01 

1 





16 



o on « 



cf- 



Total. 






13 








16 

58 

5 

1443 



















80 








2 








5 





22 


40 


2 





340 


23 


41 





7160 


12^489 


12 





21 








3 


50 





30 





22 





175 











1434 


116 


2719 


15 


50 





2a58 





181 











1374 


75 





54 








2 


4 


6 





6 


124 














20 





33,314 


21,952 


30.620 


46,352 


63,934 


68,304 



20,165.0 
122,772 
80 

i 

2 

5 























2 

563 

41 

ld,9» 

21 

21 

3 

50 

SO 

22 

175 

1391 jO 

1530 

2734 

1120 

4518 

. 181 

313 

1449 

54 

31 

6 

3081 

130 
5 
73,559 












20 



302,375 10 
81,969 

384,344 10 



JAMES BROWN, pro-Collector. 
BURMAN LAUGA, Controller. 
Custom House , S^ dne^ , 19t.b. January, 1833. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REVENUE OF THE COLONY OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES, AND OF JLTS APPROPRIATION, FOR 
THE YEAR 1832. 



i: 

r 





Arrears 


Revenue of 


' 4 


RECEIPTS. 


of Previous 


the Current 


TOTALS. 




Years. 


Year. 




-^ 


ORDINARY. 


of. «. d. 


* 


d. 


of. s. d. 


Duties on Spirits Imported 


. . 


81,585 1 


7 


81,585 1 7 


Daty on Spirits distilled in l 
the Colony . . .J 


. . 


1,032 





1,032 


Duties on Tobacco imported 


. . 


9,903 5 


8 


9,903 5 8 


Ad valorem Duty of* 5 per) 










Cent on Foreign Goods > 


. . 


2,375 17 


1 


2,375 17 1 


Imported ... 3 










Wharfage .... 
light- House Dues 


. . 


1,705 8 





1,705 8 


. . 


321 11 





321 11 


Fees on the Registration of l 
Vessels ... J 


. . 


92 3 





92 3 


Fees on the Entry and Clear- 1 
anceof Vessels . . J 


. 


271 18 





271 18 


Permits to remove Spirits . 


. . 


6 19 





6 19 


Post-Office Collections 


248 7 -Q 


2,325 15 


5 


2,574 3 2 


Auction Duties . 


97 9 6 


1,318 6 


^ 


1,415 15 104 


Licenses to act as Auctioneers 


• • 


40 





40 


licenses to retail Wine, andl 










^Malt, and Spirituous Li- > 


• • 


7,785 





7,785 


qaors ... J 










licenses to Distil Spirits . 


• • 


25 





25 


Proceeds of Land Sold 


7,373 17 6 


5,135 16 


4 


12,509 13 10 


Quit- Rents .... 
Redemption of Quit-Rents . 


445 16 11 


310 5 10 


756 2 9 


. . 


2 





2 


Rents of Land temporarily 1 
Leased ... J 


206 2 9 


. . 




206 2 9 


Fees on the delivery of Deeds 


. . 


209 6 


9 


209 6 9 


Rents of Tolls and Ferries . 


244 3 4 


2,122 6 


8 


2,366 10 


Rents of Market-dues . 


75 14 8 


536 





611 14 8 




^ Colonial Secretary's Office 


• • 


208 1 


6 


208 1 6 


• 


Surveyor-General'sOffice 


8 10 


15 





23 10 




Supreme Court Office . 


• • 


1,768 15 


2 


1,768 15 2 




Registry of the Supreme 1 
Court ... J 


• • 


172 13 


2 


172 13 2 


• 


Master of the Supreme! 
Court . ... J 


• • 


11 7 10 


11 7 10 


^ 


Sheriff 's Office . 


234 19 


492 17 





727 16 


o' 


Master Attendant's Office 


• • 


553 13 





553 13 


m 


Principal Superinten- 1 
dent of Convicts' Office J 


• • 


8 16 


4 


8 16 4 


Rm 


Inspectors of Slaughter 1 
Houses . . J 


• • 


165 19 


6 


165 19 6 




Several Courts of Re- l 
quests ... J 


504 10 


1,527 16 





2,032 6 




Several Courts of Ma- i 
gistrates . . j 


10 


• • 




10 












Carried forward 


9,440 1 5 


122,029 


^ 


131,469 1 7, 
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RECEIPTS.~CDnliiiw€d. 



RECEIPTS. 



ORDINARY. 

Brought forward 
r Collected by Sheriff 
r";-«- J Collected by the se 
^'°~1 yeral Courts 

L Magistrates 

Store Kent on Gunpowder 1 

deposited in His Majesty's > 

Magazine ... J 



le se- 1 
.of} 



Amount of ordinary revenue^f 



EXTRAORDINARY. 

'Goremment Windmills 
The Military Canteen . 
The Tannery at Bathurst 
Premises atPt.Macquarie 
Land for burning Lime 
Crown Stock . 
Goyemment Buildings 
Coals from the Mines at 
Newcastle . 
Hough Stone . 
Stores and other Property 
Repayment of Loans . 
Interest on Debts to the "1 
Crown ... J 
Horses shod by Government i 
Blacksmiths . . J 
Surcharges recovered , 
Law Expenses paid by Go- 1 
vemment, recovered back J 
Savings accruing from the"! 
Salary of an Officer absent \ 
on leave • • • J 



Arrears 

of previous 

Years. 






OS 



} 



Amount of Extraordinary 1 r> 
Revenue . . . i'^ 

Total amount of Ordinary T 
and Extraordinary Re- \^ 
venue ... J 



«f . s. d. 

9,440 1 5 

• • 

8 7 6 



9,448 8 11 



44 
181 



2 8 
10 



6 5 



1,127 
200 

98 

9 

315 

182 



15 1 



3 

5 

18 3 

3 6 



4 11 



50 14 8 



Revenue of 

the Current 

Year. 



j£» s. d. 

122,029 ^ 
81 4 



TOTALS. 



162 18 7 



122,273 2 9i 



2,220 5 5 



11,668 14 4 



85 18 6 

15 6 

23 15 6 

43 2 

62 8 6 



1,472 11 11 
33 6 8 

77 4 2 



92 2 5J 



62 10 



131,469 1 7} 
81 4 



8 




162 18 ii'll 




•«v:J 




..„,>,TiI 


131,721 U 8J ^ 


130 


1 1 ' 


181 10 a \\ 


15 


9 « \ 


30 


(^ 


43 


t «a 


1,12715 lf<l| 


262 


8 6 



1,967 18 5{ 






124,241 1 S\ 



98 S 

9 5 

1,472 11 If 
349 411 

259 7 8 

4 11 

92 9 5j. 

5014 8 



Gi 10 



4,188 3 10} 



135,909 15 ^ 



DISBUBSEMENTS. 



RSEMENTS. 


Salaries 
AllowaucM. 


ContiDEancies. 


Amount 


TOTALS. 


CIVIL. 


£. .. d. 


^. .. 


d. 


£. '. 


d. 


£■ '■ d- 


.ncylheGoyernr. 


5,000 






5,000 







™iiiry unii Es- 1 


3«9 16 9 






329 Ifi 


9 




adUgUl^ri™! 


792 1 6 


6 8 


3 


798 9 


9 




Survey Ue- 1 
partment / 
R08<l Branch . 


S.BOO 10 
8,959 16 a 


70 15 
8,747 1 


21 


5.E70I6 
11,706 17 


01 
101 




3.735 1 10 
3« 4 


6,972 4 


10 


10,707 6 
342 4 


8 





"-"'••."•■) 


1,98B 2 6 






I,9BB 1 


6 




oeral'sDeparl-i 


1,M3 16 «) 


20 13 


6 


1,461 9 


8} 




iofCuBto'niB . 
t of Internal 1 


4,8!9 10 8 
878 S 6 


938 6 


10 


5,767 17 
1,150 13 


6 
8 




t of the Sur- 1 
Distitleriea ) 
of Slaughter- ■) 
nd Cattia [ 
>d . . J 
t of Public 1 


762 8 71 

530 la a 

144 18 4] 


793 13 


1 


1,556 1 
5t» 16 

2*4 18 


8) 
8 




863 W llj 


1,«)4 15 











rcbitect's De- l 
'.rve^r-s'De-i 


577 a 

&3I19 a 


580 73jJ 
1,0M I 1 


3,225 18 10 

1,555 1 3 




'^^"-iit7.\ 


189 13 8 


413 16 


6 


603 10 


i 




-- XlTtL} 

dney . . 
rtMucquarie . 
jht-Hooae, 1 
>ulh Head . 1 
aoDu, NewosBlIp 
legrapL Stations 
lideut at Sew i 

lidiutheColoMy 
IjablB in Eue- 1 

tent 1 '. 


9aia 8 

500 
21 17 


314 3 

265 
37 18 


4 


443 1 
765 

59 15 


8 
4 

n 




BO 

67 a 4 
138 17 9 
655 10 6 


»6B 3 
47 12 
71 a 




348 3 
47 19 
138 le 
138 t7 
635 10 


9 
6 




;iri1 


18,052 17 lOJ 


16,077 


~ei 








54.1W IB 5 
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DISBURSEMENTS.—Continiiftl. 





Salaries 




Amount 




DISBURSEMENTS. 


and 
Allowances. 


Contingencies. 


under each 
Head. 


TOTAL 


JUDICIAL. 


£. t. d. 


£. 8. d. 


. of. *. d. 


£. s. 


Judges of the Sapremel 
Court . ... J 


5,008 10 


• • • 


5,002 10 




Crown Law Officers, and i 
Supreme Court Office J 


5,386 7 


28 9 0{ 


5,414 9 7| 




Quarter Sessions and \ 
Clerk of Peace . . / 


400 


343 5 8 


743 5 8 




Courts of Requests 


2,046 3 2 


243 12 9k 


2,289 15 Hi 
1,875 17 8j 




SheriflTs Department 


1,789 3 T>4 


' 86 14 8 




Coroners . • 


333 13 2 


374 5 


707 18 2 
... 




Total of Judicial . 


14,957 9 11^ 


1,076 7 2i 


16,033 1 


CLEBOY AND SCHOOLS. 








Advances to the Trustees "j 










of theClergy and School V 


• • • 


. . • 


16,054 10 10 




Lands ... J 










Presbyterian Clergy . 


600 


... 


600 




Koman Catholic Clergy . 


238 19 llA 


15 15 


254 14 lU 




Aoman Catholic Schools . 


16 1 6 


187 8 8J 


203 10 2j 
. • • 




Total of Clergy and Schools 


855 1 51 


203 3 8i 


17,112 1 


MILITARY. 


• 






His Excellency the Gor i 
vernor's Body-Guard j 


113 6 


317 2 lOi 


> 
430 3 4J 




Superintendent of Ord- "I 
nance Stores , j 


100 


... 


100 




New South Wales Royal 
Veteran Companies 


540 12 8 


224 12 


765 4 8 




Commandants f Sydney, 


50 15 


. • 






of the Military < Paramatta 


45 10 


. ■ ► 


140 7 6 




District of .Bathurst, 


44 2 6 


* • J 


• f . 




'Total of MiUtary . 


894 3 


541 14 lOi 


1,435 


MISCELLANEOUS 


\, 


» 




f Allow? 


mce to thel 










Hon. 


Alexander 








Colonial Secretary « 


M'L 
menI 
m^nl 
creta 


eay,inful61- 
t of an Agree - 
t with the So" 
iry of State 


... 


750 





DISBURSEMENTS— C™ 







Amonnt 




DISBURSEMENTS. 




under each 
Head. 


TOTALS. 




£. .. d. 


£. ,. d. 


£. J. d. 


f Drawbacks . 


SOI J8 7 , 


967 7 6 




IS . . i Duty and Whar*. i 














1 Rerenoe Hevenue refunded 










Allo«T.nce9toWitO 










nassea for Tra- 
TeUing Eipenaea 


1,718 19 7 








^ad AttendBoce . 










AUowancoB lo US-- 












50115 








L'juro""""?. 








,e Court 


AllowancastoSpe-! 

Ditto to Common 1 

Allowances to Spa-- 
cial Jarora for 
Tra Telling Ei- 
pensefl . 

Allow^ctswWi;--! 
□esses for Tra- 

and Anend^ince 


es 3 

13 13 i 
105 8 11 . 
113 4 


2,3BB 19 10 








730 7 6) 




r Sessions 


Allo«-ances to Of-' 
ficers for serving 


236 a 






as Jurors , 










Allowances to Of-l 










ficersforTraVBl- 


380 IB 6i- 








lingEipeuses . . 










Additions. Altera- 










tions and Re- 










pairs to Govt. 
House, and Col. 


l.lTi 1 6J 








Public Buildings 










In part payment of 






























Market Shed, 










Sydney . . 








JArchiiBct 


InpanpajmoDt of 
the eipensB of 

Root and Floor- 




l.TTi 18 44 






40 (1 








ing of the Roman 










Catholic Chapel 










Furniture and Re-' 










pairs of ditto. 










for Govt. House 


485 16 10 








BndColonialPub- 










Uc Offices 









APPEIfDIX. 
DISBU ftSEMENTS.-Ccm(inMrf . 







Amount 




DISBURSEMENTS. 




under each 
Head. 


TOTAI 




£. .. d. 


£■ : rf 


I- >■ 


Printing the Pofclic Doenmenta 




336 4 ^ 




Sl«tionory lor the seieral Coio- 1 
m.i Depirlmenta . . J 




431 11 9 




Fnel ittid Light for the esTeioI 1 
Colonial Public Offices . . 


53 1 3i1 










CoDTeynnre of Coils for the' 




130 11 10 




•eiBral Colomal PnbUc Of- 


78 7 71 






fices 








^ Lighlingihe Slreeta of Sydney 




463 3 




Amount pdid for Freaenla lo' 
the Chiefs of the SonlL Sea 










50 




Islnnds .... J 








Amouolpud for asetofStand-l 




51 S 




udWei 


Kbts and Meusuree 








Paid the Rer. R." 










Hill, beirg in part 










of the Bum of 










es'S* 


400 








cilf towards the 

Ahorigines . . 

Donations of Pro ci-' 
sions, Blanketi 
and Clothing . 

Advances on Loan' 
toFreelHechauics 
and Lnhourers. 

urated to Che Co- 
lony, on account 
of Passage Money 
ofthemeel.eaand 
Funiliea . 
Bounties of ^B' 

Faitdaee Money 
of Pemsle Emi- 


405 U Hi 
8,619 

9,437 6 9 


805 14 Hi 




'""""°- ■ 


granU 
Rations. Cooking= 

Utensils, and 

Bedding for ditto. 
Allowance to the' 

Superintendenlof 


6S 7 51 


5,204 4 B) 






35 13 








the Females on 
HTival , . . 








DouBtionH of Ijye' 










.Stock to the S.S. 


83 








W. Boyal Vele- 

rao Emigrants . J 

Donation of Agri-- 
















culmral Impla- 
ments M a dia- 


3 IB 6 








ueased SMAei . 


\ 1 







APPENDIX. 



401 



DISB UR&EME^TS.— Continued. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Amount 

under each 

Head. 



'In reimbursement' 
to the Deputy 
Commissary - Ge - 
neral, of a portion 
of the Expenses 
of the Police Es- 
tablishments, de- 
frayed by him; 
being the Amount 
received for Pub- 
licans' Licenses 
for the year com- 
mencing the 1st 
July, 1832 . 



Total of Miscellaneous 



of. «. d. 




7,785 



TOTALS. 



of. ». rf. 



t of Arrears for the year 1831, r Salaries . . 
>revious years ... I Contingencies 
iirsement to the Dep. Com.-Gen. of the Proceeds 1 
e Sale of two Burr Mill-Stones . . . . j 

t of Sums as appropriated by the Legislative 
icil for the year 1832, remaining to be expended 
sharged, viz. 

nging out to the Colony Female Farm-Servants, l 
ianics and Labourers ...... j 

iplete the Loan of ,£3300, for the erection of the 1 

ralian College j 

ucting a New Market and Market- House, Sydney 
) enlargement of St. James's Church, Sydney . 
; erection of a Parsonage at Goulbum . 
i erection of School Houses at Bathurst, Appin, 1 

MenangleFord J 

terations to the School Houses, Hyde Park, 

ley 

eting the roof and fencing of the Roman Catholic 1 

Del, Sydney J 

of the Mission to the Aborigines 
al Agent's Salary for the year 1832 

•ns payable in England 

3t Expenses incurred in the year 1832, but not 1 
ight forward up to March, 1833 . ... J 



Balance available for future disposal 
Total . . . . 



470 7 3 
1,306 13 3 



} 



22,063 10 S[ 

1,779 6 
64 19 9 



} 



4,795 15 


3 




2,000 







3,225 
500 
500 









242 5 







75 







460 







100 
400 
811 5 









1,160 12 


^1 


14,269 17 11 




126,909 15 6J 


. . 


• 
• 


9,000 


. . 


1,^*^,909 15 6i 



it Office, 30th March, 1833. 



WILLIAM LITHGOW, Auditor-General. 
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